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the outbreak of the Revolution no 
town in the British colonies flour- 
ished to the degree of Newport. 
Her canvas whitened every sea; the 
products of every clime came freighted to 
her shores ; her influence was directed to 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences for 
which she was distinguished ; her society 
was polished and refined beyond that of 
any other town or city in the colontes. 
This was due largely to the influence of the 
educated gentlemen who represented the 
English government. But for the Revolu- 
tion her possible prosperity cannot be pre- 
dicted. No people had greater cause to 
fear the rupture between England and 
her colonies than those of Newport. 
Her commercial importance was depend- 
ent upon her union with the mother 
country. Her exposed situation was a 
source of the greatest peril, and without 
the means of defence, her ruin was inevi- 
table. But no selfish thoughts deterred 
her people from engaging in the strug- 
gle for liberty and independence. ‘They 
never flinched, as the history of their part 
in the Revolution fully proves. 
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The first of the series of difficulties, 
which every year became more exasperat- 
ing, between the King’s armed vessels and 
the inhabitants of Newport, took place in 
1764. In July, Lieutenant Hill of His 
Majesty’s schooner S¢ John gave offence 
to the colony, and was fired upon from 
Fort George by order of the magistrates. 
In 1765, another difficulty occurred. In 
May, the British vessel A/aidsfone, in the 
harbor, impressed some seamen ; and on 
the fourth of June five hundred sailors and 
boys seized the A/azdstone’s boat at the 
wharf and dragged it through the street to 
the common, where it was burned, and 
no redress was obtained by the officers. 

Augustus Johnson came to Rhode 
Island when quite young, and was one of 
the best lawyers in the State. But he 
was a loyalist, and his stand in favor of 
the crown aroused the anger of the 
populace of Newport, where he resided. 
He accepted the office of stamp master, so 
odious to the pecple, and was insulted in 
the streets. On August 27, 1765, effigies 
of Johnson, Martin Howard, Jr., and Dr. 
Thomas Moffat, loyalists, were drawn 
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through the streets, hung on a gallows in 
front of the court house, and cut down in 
the evening in the presence of thousands 
of excited citizens. ‘The next day their 
homes were surrounded and _ plundered 
by a mob, and they sought protection on 
board the sloop of war Cygne? in the har- 
bor. ‘The people were thoroughly aroused, 
and a plan was formed for the capture of 
the Cigze/, which might have brought on 
at once the opening of the Revolution. 
But harmony was restored before the pro- 
ject was matured, and the breaking out of 
the war was delayed for four years, when 
the loyal spirit of the Newport patriots 
could no longer be repressed. 

But the fires smouldered, if they did 
not burst into flame. In November of 
this same year, a riot was feared on Gun- 
powder Treason night, which had always 
been a time of festivity ; but the occasion 





THE REVOLUTION. 


repeal of the Stamp Act was celebrated 
in the spring, and in the fall the citizens 
followed the example of Boston and Provi- 
dence in the passage of resolutions to 
discourage as much as possible further 
importations of European manufactures. 
In accordance with this action many 
wealthy gentlemen of the city determined 
to clothe themselves only with garments 
manufactured in this country; and an 
incident is related of a woman and her 
daughter of sixteen, who during three 
months in the year 1768 spun sixty yards 
of linen cloth nearly a yard wide, in 
addition to the care of a large family. 
Thus the spirit of independence grew, 
and by the time the second anniversary of 
the repeal of the Stamp Act came around, 
March 21, 1768, the people of Newport 
were in a mood to celebrate the occasion 
with great public exhibitions of rejoicing. 
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passed quietly. ‘The next year the plant- 
ing of the liberty tree, ‘as a monument 
of the spirited and noble opposition to 
the Stamp Act in the year 1765 by the 
sons of liberty in Newport and throughout 
the continent of North America,’’ and the 
observance of the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
showed the temper of the people and 
kept alive the spirit of revolution which 
widely prevailed among them. In the 
following year the anniversary of the 
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Flags were flung from 
the top of the liberty 
tree, on Fort George, 
and from the liberty 
mast on the Point. 
The shipping in the 
harbor also displayed 
colors, bells were 
rung, and the city 
wore a joyous aspect. 
In the evening 
rockets were sent up 
from the liberty tree 
and liberty mast, and 
many brilliant enter- 
tainments were held. 
Among those who 
kept open house was 
John Madsly, who 
owned and occupied 
the dwelling now in 
possession of the 
Watson family, at the 
head of what was then King Street, now 
known as Franklin Street, which is chiefly 
noted in connection with the Revolution 
from the fact that when the French fleet 
were firing on the British batteries they 
threw shot into the town and neighbors 
took refuge in the oil cellar of Madsly 
adjoining the house ; but the shot entered 
—happily, however, doing no damage. 
Two months after this bold celebration, 
an affray occurred between the people of 








Newport and three midshipmen of a 
Senegal man-of-war in the harbor, which 
resulted in the death of Henry Sparker, 
and the severe wounding of another man. 
The officers were acquitted, but the 
townsmen were avenged later. 

A little more than a year afterward, in 
July, 1769, the first overt act of warfare 
which resulted in American 
independence was committed 
at Newport in the destruction 
of the British armed sloop 
Liberty. Captain Packwood 
of a Connecticut brig lying 
in the harbor was fired upon 
by an officer of the Lzderty, 
which so enraged the citizens 
that a large number met Cap- 
tain Reid of the Liberty at 
Long Wharf, and demanded 
the man who had fired on 
Packwood. ‘The men were 
sent on shore one after an- 
other for identification, un- 
til all but the mate had left 
the sloop, when the citizens 
boarded it, cut the cables, 
and allowed it to drift ashore 
and ground at a wharf on the 
Point. The mast was then 
cut away, the armament and 
stores thrown overboard, and 
the sloop scuttled. The small 
boats were dragged up Long 
Wharf and the Parade to Broad Street, 
at the head of which, on the common, 
they were burned. So excited were the 
men who performed this deed, that it is 
said that the boats were drawn up the 
Parade so quickly that their iron keels 
left a stream of fire in the rear. Later 
the Liberty drifted to Goat Island, and 
there was burned, on the seventh of 
August of the same year. At this time 
the manifestation of the spirit of inde- 
pendence at Newport far exceeded that in 
many places renowned for great patriotism, 
for the people of the little seaport town 
had dared to openly attack and destroy 
an English ship, while the Gasfee was 
not burned at Providence until three 
years later, and the famous tea party at 
3oston was not held till 1773, four years 
after this sinking and burning of the 
Liberty in Newport harbor. 
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The harbor of Newport was occupied 
by British ships for several years previous 
to the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties, for the purpose of enforcing the 
revenue laws and sustaining the authority 
of the King over his rebellious subjects. 
But after the destruction of the Ziderty, 
the feeling against the crown increased 
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STREET, NEWPORT 

and the number of vessels was enlarged, 
until a whole squadron of ships of war was 
stationed in the bay, under the command 
of Admiral Wallace, to watch the people 
of Rhode Island. This Wallace incurred 
the hatred of the inhabitants of the island 
for his mean and despicable acts. 

At the close of this year, 1769, the 
town was at its greatest prosperity. The 
population was more than eleven thou- 
sand ; industrial enterprises were numer- 
ous and varied, embracing extensive 
manufactures of oil, candles, sugar, rum 
and hemp; nearly two hundred vessels 
were employed in foreign commerce, 
among which there was a regular line of 
London packets ; and between three and 
four hundred craft were engaged in the 
coasting trade. 

In 1770 Newport imported goods in 
violation of the agreement made three 
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years before, and great indignation against 
the whole colony was thereby aroused. 
Meetings were held in the Southern and 
Western Colonies with the purpose of 
breaking off all trade with Rhode Island ; 
but it was found that opinion everywhere 
was much divided upon this question of 
continuing the restrictions upon com- 
merce, which were injuring greatly the 
prosperity of the colonies, and soon nearly 
all of them came to the decision to import 
any articles except tea. 

The first meeting in Rhode Island to 
take action upon the anticipated attempt 
to force tea into the colony was held at 
Newport on the twelfth of January, 1774, 
when the people in town meeting 
assemnbled, passed resolutions that such 
an effort was a violent attack upon the 
liberties of Americans, that it was the 
duty of every American to oppose the at- 
tempt, and that whosoever countenanced 
it or aided in receiving the tea was an 
enemy to his country. Copies of these 
resolutions were sent to other towns with 
the request that they take the same 
action ; and Providence and other places 
in a short time followed the example 
set by Newport. In June the General 
Assembly of the colony in session at New- 
port passed a series of six resolutions 
counselling union and an immediate meet- 
ing of Congress to petition for redress and 


to devise measures to secure the rights of 
the people of America, and also recom- 
mending annual sessions of Congress. 
Copies of these resolutions were sent to 
all the other colonies. At a subsequent 
meeting of the people of Newport, in 
August, they adopted resolutions of sym- 
pathy for the suffering inhabitants of 
Boston, and a little later an exciting 
and stirring paper was circulated in the 
town with the motto, “Join or Die.” 

In November of this year, the frigate 
Rose, Captain Wallace, which was at 
Newport for the winter, repeated the 
annoyances of the Gaspee at Providence. 
A month later the colony firearms, stored 
at Newport, were ordered distributed to 
the several counties in proportion to the 
tax rate; and almost at the close of the 
year a slight riot occurred in the city, 
the mob damaging the houses of some of 
the officers of customs. ‘The leaders of the 
mob were arrested and punished. New- 
port was the first town in the colony to 
adopt, about this time, the recommenda- 
tions of Congress, by appointing a tempo- 
rary committee of inspection to act until 
after the meeting of the General Assem- 
bly ; and just before the close of the year 
the committee was made permanent. 

The actual commencement of the 
Revolution by the battle of Lexington 
stirred Newport to its very centre. ‘The 
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THE DUDLEY PLACE, 


feeling of hostility to the mother country, 
or rather to the obnoxious laws which she 
imposed upon the colonies in America, 
had rankled deeply and burned long 
and bitterly in the hearts of the 
people of the town, and the frequent 
small outbreaks during the preceding 
years had kept the temper of the citizens 
at white heat, so that they naturally 
flamed more quickly at the report of the 
bloodshed at Lexington than the citizens 
of almost any other town in all the col- 
onies. ‘The response to the call to arms 
which followed was ready enough every- 


where, but nowhere more immediate and 
enthusiastic than at Newport, many of 
whose sons in all walks of life quickly 
caught up arms and hastened to the place 
of assembly, fired with the spirit of liberty 
and independence. Among those who 
left Newport to join the brave defenders 
of American liberties were Dr. Isaac Sen- 
ter, a distinguished physician, who at the 
news of the battle of Lexington joined 
the Rhode Island troops as surgeon. He 
served under arms at Quebec, was taken 
prisoner, but was released in 1779, and 
then left the army. There was also 
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William Rogers, who was born in New- 
port in 1751, graduated from Brown 
University in Providence in 1769, and at 
the commencement of the Revolution, in 





GENERAL PRESCOTT. 


1775, enlisted as chaplain of the Penn- 
sylvania forces. Later he filled a similar 
position in the Continental Army, and 
remained in the service until 1781. 

In May, 1775, a regiment was raised 
in the county of Newport, commanded by 
Colonel Church of Littlke Compton. For 
this body Newport supplied three com- 
panies of sixty men each, commanded 
by John Topham, William Tew and 
Ebenezer Flagg. One other company 
was also raised on the Island, at Ports- 
mouth, under the command of Jona- 
than Browning. ‘This regiment joined 
the American army at Boston during 
May and June; and the island was at 





once guarded by militia and minute 
men. Shortly after a collision oc- 
curred betwen the royal forces and 
the people of the town, but without 
important result; and it was not until 
fall that the situation there assumed 
a serious aspect. 

In October, Admiral Wallace, in 
command of the British fleet in the har- 
bor, perpetrated open acts of tyranny, 
and great alarm seized the citizens. The 
town became a camp, and_ every 
moment it was expected that the fleet 





moored in front of the place would 
reduce it to ashes. Admiral Wallace 
commanded the people to supply the 
ships with provisions, cut off supplies of 
food and fuel from the mainland, and 
threatened to cannonade the town. The 
people became so alarmed and were in 
such distress, that about one half left the 
town and the island. To add to the 
suffering, a violent storm arose and 
raged for two days, during which the 
fleeing families were exposed to great 
hardships. For four days the streets 
were almost blocked with the carts and 
carriages of those who were seeking a 
place of safety with all possible speed. 
A blow was given to the prosperity of 
Newport from which it never recovered. 
The place was too important as a ren- 
dezvous to be wantonly destroyed, but its 
very importance in that particular oper- 
ated to the destruction of its commercial 
interests and thus to its utter ruin as a 
thriving seaport town. 

A treaty was finally concluded between 
Admiral Wallace and the town, by which 
the latter agreed to provide beer and 
fresh provisions for the fleet, and Wallace 
removed his restrictions. He, however, 


ravaged Bristol, Warren, Providence and 
Conanicut, towns and islands in the 
bay, captured all the American vessels 
that came into the port and sent them to 
Boston with their crews, and remained 








SAYER HOUSE, SPRING STREET. 


GENERAL PRESCOTT'S NEWPORT HEADQUARTERS. 


in possession of the harbor until the 
spring of 1776. Despite the treaty, the 
people felt insecure, and it was deemed 
expedient to have the records of the 
town removed for safety. 
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Early in November a naval action 
occurred between two privateer sloops 
from Providence and a British schooner, 
three tenders and a bomb ketch from 
Newport, in which the British were re- 
pulsed after a conflict of several hours, 
and shortly after Charles Dudley, the 
King’s Collector of Customs for Rhode 
Island, fled for refuge on board a ship 
of war. He was a man of polished man- 
ners and personally without objection to 
the people; but the office he held was 
intensely hated and he found it safer to 
leave the city. His wife was a Newport 
woman, a daughter of Robert Cranston ; 
and after the death of Mr. Dudley in 
England the family returned to America 
and owned and occupied a seat on the 
island a short distance from Newport, 
called the Dudley Place. 

The demands made upon the town by 
the presence of the British forces and 
the cessation of commercial pursuits from 
the same cause had so impoverished the 
people that before this first year of the 
war closed the ‘Town Council gladly 
accepted the offer of Providence County 
to receive and provide for four hundred 
of the poor of the town and took 
measures for their removal. Then as 
the year drew to a close Newport became 
more distinctively the seat of hostilities, 
for General Lee took command of the 
American troops on the island of Rhode 
Island and with a force of eight hundred 
men marched into the town, summoned 
the Tories, administered to them a re- 
markable oath, sent off to Providence 


ADAMS. 


three men who refused to take it, and 
dismissed the minute men. So the new 
year of 1776 dawned with the town of 
Newport occupied by American forces, 
the harbor held by a British fleet, and 
the horrors of warfare confronting the 
loyal, suffering inhabitants. 

In February, 1776, the Town Council 
of Newport made an effort to relieve the 
place of the danger which threatened it 
from its situation between the two fires, 
either of which was liable to destroy it 
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COLONEL WILLIAM BARTON. 


at any time, by petitioning the General 
Assembly to prohibit the American sol- 
diets from entering the town. But the 
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attempt was futile, and it was doubtless 
known that it would be and _ probably 
was only made from a faint hope, born 
of desperation at the sight of impending 
ruin. The troops soon after arrived 
from Providence with two row galleys 
armed with two eighteen pounders each, 
and April 6 Colonel Babcock with these 
cannon compelled the British Admiral, 
Wallace, to abandon the harbor with his 
entire squadron. Later the Glasgow of 
twenty-four guns commanded by Captain 
Snow returned and anchored near the 
fort ; but Colonel Richmond opened fire 
on the vessel from Brenton’s Point and 
sent her out to sea again. A few days 
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GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN, 


afterward the ship of war Scarborough 
of twenty guns and two hundred and 
twenty-five men and the Cimetar of 
sixteen guns and one hundred and forty 
men with two prize ships anchored south 
of Rose Island. The Americans deter- 
mined upon a raid, and at eleven o’clock 
at night Captain Grimes of the Spitire 
galley boarded and took a prize brig 
from under the stern of the man-of-war. 
The Szarborough prepared to give chase, 
but was engaged and held in check by 
Captain Hyers of the IVashington galley, 
while the brig was taken into the harbor 





and the Scarborough was led under the 
fire of Colonel Babcock at the North 
Battery. Captain Grimes then boarded 
the other prize, a sloop, and sent her to 
Providence. The rescue was a_ bold 
one, and was accomplished with brilliant 
success. ‘The British ships with their 
outwitted and discomfited officers an- 
chored between Rose Island and Conani- 
cut, where they soon found that they 
were under fire from the latter shore, and 
so they stood out to sea once more, re- 
ceiving as they went the fire of the 
batteries at Brenton’s Reef and Castle 
Hill. ‘These engagements occupied eight 
days, and the Americans escaped with 
but one man wounded. ‘The bay was 
thus left for the first time in many 
months entirely free from British cruisers. 
About this time thirteen cannon taken 
at Nassau were mounted on the new fort 
on the Point, old Fort George was 
reconstructed and another work was 
erected, and these defended the harbor 
through the remainder of the war. 

On the eighteenth of July the General 
Assembly in session at Newport ap- 
proved the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and solemnly engaged to support 
the General Congress with their lives 
and fortunes. This action was_ pro- 
claimed with military honors and a 
national salute of thirteen guns at New- 
port. ‘The records of this Assembly 
close with the words, “God save the 
United States.” During this summer 
the town was free from active hostili- 
ties, but its people took a lively part 
in the warfare elsewhere. Within a few 
months a number of privateers were 
fitted out at Newport and Providence, 
which captured nearly a hundred* valu- 
able prizes and sent them to Providence, 
New London and other places. 

Rhode Island now became the theatre 
of war. Near the close of the year two 
British fleets, comprising seven ships of 
the line, four frigates and seventy trans- 
ports, with an army of six thousand 
troops, arrived off Newport, under com- 
mand of Sir Peter Parker. The Ameri- 
can force in the town was too small to 
cope with this large body of the enemy, 
and retreated from the island. Many of 
the inhabitants also left, and the terror of 
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the people was great. ‘The fleet ran up 
the west side of Conanicut, crossed to 
Rhode Island, and landed troops in 
Middletown, about four and a half miles 
from Newport. ‘They consisted of Eng- 
lish and Hessians in about equal num- 
bers, commanded by General Clinton 
and Lord Percy. ‘The larger portion 
camped on Gould’s and Weaver’s ‘Hills ; 
but a few landed at Coddington Point, 
marched into Newport, plundered the 
inhabitants and quartered men in the 
houses of the people until the following 
May, when they returned to the camp. 
But though compelled to retreat from 
the island, the American troops - were 
vigilant and active; and early in the 
year 1777 the British frigate Cerberus at 
Fogland Ferry in the east passage was 
driven from her moorings by the cannon 
of the American troops at Little Comp- 
ton across Seaconnet. river. Six of her 
crew were killed and many wounded, 
and her hull was badly damaged. ‘This 
led the British to erect batteries soon 
after on the heights on the east side of 
the island near Fogland Ferry, and also 
at the north on Butt’s Hill, which com- 
manded both shores and both passages. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF GENERAL GREENE. 


In May, Lord Percy returned to Eng- 
land, and General Prescott assumed 
command. He was haughty, tyrannical 
and oppressive, and was heartily hated 
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GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE, 


by the people of Newport, who did not 
hesitate in many ways, as far as they 
dared, to show their dislike and ridicule 
his pompous manners. He had two 
headquarters during his stay on the 
island, one in Newport at the corner of 
Spring and Pelham Streets, the residence 
now known as the Sayer house, and the 
other in Portsmouth in the old Overing 
house, ever since then and to-day com- 
monly called the 
Prescott house or 
Prescott’s head- 
quarters. 

On the tenth of 
July, Colonel Bar- 
ton of Providence 
executed one of the 
boldest and most 
hazardous enter- 
prises of the Revo- 
lution, effecting the 
capture of this re- 
doubtable British 
general, Prescott. 
With forty men, he 
set out at nine 
o'clock at night, in 
boats from Warwick 
Neck, some fifteen 
miles up the bay 
from Newport, and 
rowed with muffled oars between Pru- 
dence and Patience Islands to the Rhode 
Island shore. On the east side of the is- 
land of Prudence were lying three British 
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frigates, the Dart, Diamond and Juno; 
and the boats of the Americans passed 
so close to the vessels of the enemy in 
rounding the south end of the island that 
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COUNT DE ROCHAMBEAU, 


the men heard from the frigates the ‘ All’s 
well” of the sentinels. 

Landing at a point in Portsmouth 
about five miles from Newport, the 
brave adventurers marched in five divis- 
ions, up a narrow ravine, to the main 
road, on which stood the Overing house, 
General Prescott’s headquarters. ‘They 
passed within a hundred rods of the 
British guard-house and also of a com- 
pany of the enemy’s light horse, and 
very near, too, to the Redwood house, 
where General Smith, the second officer 
in command, was stationed. Here the 
men divided. One detachment went 
to the rear of the Overing house and 
secured the doors, while Colonel Barton 
with another division walked boldly up 
to the front of the dwelling. At the 
gate they were challenged by a senti- 
nel, but gave evasive answers until 
they were near enough to seize and 
disarm him. General Prescott was not 
aroused until the captors reached his 
own room, which was quickly broken 
into. Major Barrington, the General’s 
aid, was also captured. ‘The prisoners 
were given time only to put on their outer 
garments, and were hurried to the shore 
and the boats, and then conveyed to 


Warwick, and thence to Providence by 
coach. Later, General Prescott was 
sent to Pomfret, Conn., was afterward 
exchanged for General Lee of the 
American army, and at the close of 
the year was again in command of the 


British forces on Rhode Island, and 
remained there until its final evacu- 
ation. Congress recognized the bravery 


and gallantry of Colonel Barton by vot- 
ing him a sword for his important and 
brilliant exploit. He was also made an 
aid to General Greene and given the 
rank of Colonel, while the sum of $1,120 
was distributed among the party. 
October 17 of this year brought to 
Newport the news of the surrender of 
General Burgoyne and his army. Toa 
few this information had come sooner 
through a system of secret correspond- 
ence carried on between the residents 
of the island in Middletown and the 
American troops across the river at 
Little Compton. A pair of bars left 
down or an open window were by this 
arrangement made to convey important 
information between the two points. 
About this time these American forces 
on the mainland were planning an attack 
on the British troops on the island and 
at Newport, but it was deferred on 
account of a storm and was finally 
abandoned. Just before the close of 
the year, the arrival of a new British 
fleet from Delaware caused fresh alarm 
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ROCHAMBEAU'S HEADQUARTERS. 


among the residents of the town and 
the island. 

The first half of the year 1778 was a 
dark time for the people of Newport. 
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So great were the sufferings of the 
refugees from the town, that an appeal 
on their behalf was made to the country 
through the press. ‘There were at the 
beginning of the year two hundred and 
fifty of these unfortunate exiles from 
home in Providence with no means of 
support. In March the American frigate 
Columbus, Captain Hacker, met with 
disaster in attempting to go out to sea. 
She was chased on shore at Point Judith 
and burned by the British. A few weeks 
later a new horror came, when the small- 
pox broke out and raged with such 
violence that the prison ships in the 
harbor were filled with the victims. 

But the twenty-ninth of July brought 
a ray of hope to the hearts of the 
despairing inhabitants. On that day a 
French fleet of twelve ships of line and 
four frigates, with transports, under 
command of Count D’Estaing, an able 
and noted ally of the American forces, 
appeared off the harbor, anchored near 
Brenton’s Reef, and _ blockaded the 
enemy, to the great joy of the loyal 
citizens of the town. ‘Iwo ships ran up 
the west side of Conanicut Island and 
anchored off the north end, and the 
British garrison on that island at once 
withdrew to Newport. ‘The disasters of 
the British fleet and forces then began. 
Three of their frigates, which were 
anchored on the east side of Prudence 
Island, tried to escape, but were cut off 
by a French ship, and ran aground on 
the west side of Rhode Island, five or 
six miles from Newport. The crews, 
hard pressed, cut away the vessels’ masts 
and set the ships on fire, to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
then escaped to the shore in the small 
boats. Several British vessels at Cod- 
dington Cove and in the outer harbor 
were also fired by their crews, and two 
were sunk in the harbor, their com- 
manders preferring to sacrifice them 
rather than have them added to the 
equipment and strength of the American 
allies. 

The French fleet in a few days ran up 
under the fire of the British batteries, 
silenced them, and anchored off Gould 
Island. ‘The British, driven to desper- 
ation, burned many houses on Rhode 
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GENERAL LAFAYETTE IN 1777. 
Island, some two miles from Newport, 
and also sent out parties, which destroyed 
vehicles and edged tools, filled up wells, 
and secured all the stock of the island. 
Then the British withdrew from the 
north end of the island and took up their 
position near the town, the line extend- 
ing from Coddington Cove to Easton’s 
Beach. Breastworks and redoubts were 
erected the entire distance, and another 
line was formed nearer the town. The 
next day the American army under 
General Sullivan, which had been driven 
over to the mainland some months 
before, recrossed to the island, landing 
at the north end; and at the same time 
the French troops disembarked on 
Conanicut island. General Sullivan 
took possession of the heights abandoned 
by the enemy. The forces consisted of 
militia, Continental troops and volun- 
teers under command of Generals Sul- 
livan, Greene, Glover and Lafayette. 
Before night of this same day a British 
fleet of thirty-six sail was seen coming in 
off Point Judith. The French troops at 
once embarked again, and the next 
morning D’Estaing went out with his 
squadron; but the fleets became sepa- 
rated by a storm, which continued for 
several days and effectually prevented 
any action between the forces. Both 
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fleets were damaged by the storm, and 
the American troops at the north end of 
the island also suffered severely. ‘The 
wind and rain destroyed the tents, killed 
horses and soldiers, and spoiled the 
ammunition. 

On the fifteenth the American army 
marched in three divisions, one by the 
east road, one by the west road, and the 
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third through the centre of the island, 
and took the heights about two miles 
from the British lines. ‘The English had 
built a fort on Bliss Road, just outside the 
town, and about a mile away the Ameri- 
cans had a fort on Honeyman’s Hill. 
On the twentieth the latter had two 
four-gun batteries, and three days later 
this equipment was increased to seven- 
teen pieces of heavy artillery, two ten- 
inch mortars, and three five and one 
half inch howitzers; and there was con- 


tinued cannonading between the two 
lines of fortifications. ‘The French fleet 
returned on the twentieth, but left again 
immediately for Boston, being disabled. 
This departure caused disheartenment 
in the American camp, and desertions 
became numerous, until only 5,450 men 
were left within the lines. ‘The officers 
soon saw that the sailing of the allied 
French fleet left nothing for the American 
army but retreat, and at midnight of the 
twenty-eighth the troops began to move 
toward the north end of the island. 

The British at daylight of the follow- 
ing day discovered that the enemy was 
in retreat, and started in pursuit. ‘Then 
followed one of the most severe battles 
of the Revolution. About seven o’clock 
in the morning, at a point about six 
miles from Newport, where now is Union 
Street, an engagement occurred between 
the advance guard of the pursuing 
British and the rear picket guard of the 
retreating Americans, the latter being in 
ambush. ‘The result was disastrous to 
the English, the slaughter being fearful. 
The main body of the Americans took 
possession of Butt’s Hill. The British 
advanced, but were repulsed by the left 
wing of the American army under 
General Glover, and fell back to Quaker 
Hill, about a mile distant. At nine 
o’clock heavy cannonading began, and 
continued through the day, from the 
batteries on the two adjacent hills. For 
two long days the conflict waged. 
Frequent skirmishing and much hard 
fighting filled up the hours of daylight. 
Whole regiments were in action at the 
same time, and so stubbornly fought was 
the battle that the same spot was gained 
and lost repeatedly. 

The last effort of the British was an 
attack on the American redoubt. Twice 
the charge was made, and the enemy 
almost gained possession. It seemed as 
if the Americans must yield to another 
onslaught ; but just as the British made 
a third desperate effort to win the point, 
reinforcements joined the Americans and 
saved the spot, the British being repulsed 
with great loss. A company of blacks 
under General Greene fought on the 
right of the line, and did valiant service. 
‘The English again retreated and took up 
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their position once more on Quaker Hill. 
During these days of sharp fighting on 
the hills, the baggage, stores and heavy 
artillery of the Americans were being 
removed to the mainland, as the news 
was received that the British fleet was 
coming, and retreat was therefore im- 
perative. 

The sentries of the two armies were 
not more than seventy rods from each 
other when on the night of the thirtieth 
the tents were erected and fires built in 
the camp of the Americans to cover the 
retreat, while the troops marched silently 
to the shore and were ferried safely 
across to the mainland on the east 
betore daylight broke. When the sun 
rose that morning, not a man of the 
American forces was left behind on the 
island, and not a single loss had been 
sustained in the manceuvre, which is 
pronounced one of the most brilliant 
retreats in the history of the world’s wars. 
The loss of the Americans in the two 
days of fighting was thirty killed, one 
hundred and_ thirty-seven wounded, 
and forty-seven missing, a total of two 
hundred and eleven; while the full 
British loss was one thousand and 
twenty-three. Nearly twelve thousand 
Americans were engaged in the battle, 
but only fifteen hundred of them had 
ever been under fire before, while 
the British forces were well disciplined 
and had seen service. Lafayette said of 
this battle of Rhode Island, that it was 
“the best fought battle of the war.” 

The next day Sir Henry Clinton arrived 
in Newport harbor with four thousand 
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British soldiers ; but the wily Americans 
were beyond reach on the Little Compton 
shore. Soon after Admiral Byram reached 
this country with part of a new squadron 
to operate against America; and before 
the close of the month of September the 
command of the British enemy on Rhode 
Island was left again in the hands of 
General Prescott. The seat of war was 
now transferred, and the two armies 
rested quietly on Rhode Island soil while 
the struggles were taking place far away 
to the south. But both forces were aler: 
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and ready to secure any advantage one 
against the other which chance or fate 
might offer. In October such an oppor- 
tunity came to Major Silas Talbot, who 
in the small sloop Hawk, equipped with 
two three pounders and seventy-five men, 
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boarded and captured the British galley 
Pigot in the east passage. For this 
exploit Congress advanced the gallant 
major to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

In November Lord Byram returned to 
Newport with twelve British ships of 
line, and remained one month to refit, 
and then sailed for the South. Near the 
last of December a severe snow storm 
and extreme cold weather caused great 
suffering to the British at Newport. Some 
of the sentinels were frozen to death at 
their posts and many in buildings with- 
out fire, while so many Hessians perished 
that it was long known as “the Hessian 
storm.” Meanwhile the sufferings of the 
inhabitants continued, and in January of 
the following year, 1779, the General 
Assembly granted five hundred pounds 
for the relief of the distressed people of 
the town, and large contributions fol- 
lowed for the same object throughout the 
state and in adjoining ones. 

The time passed quietly this year until 
October, when the British evacuated 
Rhode Island, an attack on New York 
by the Americans and French being 
anticipated and all the troops in the 
vicinity being needed to meet this force. 
Fifty-two transports arrived at Newport 
to take away the garrison and the ‘Tories 
who desired to go with them, of whom 


there were nearly fifty. On the twenty- 
fifth of the month, from the south end of 
the island at Brenton’s Point, the troops 
embarked. ‘The British feared some dis- 
turbance or exhibitions of joy from the 
inhabitants of the town at their depart- 
ure, and issued orders that the people 
should all, on pain of death, keep within 
their houses while the soldiers were pass- 
ing through Thames Street. Before 
leaving, they took the precaution to burn 
the barracks at Brenton’s Reef, the light- 
house at Beaver Tail, and the North 
Battery, thus crippling the Americans, 
should they take possession of the town 
and harbor ; but they spared the old fort 
on Goat Island. ‘They also carried away 
the town records, which were sunk in a 
vessel near Hell Gate, New York, but 
were recovered a few hours later. ‘They 
were in a damaged condition when thus 
rescued, but in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. They were kept in New York for 
three years, and then were returned to 
the town and restored to the archives. 
The British sailed away at sunset, and 
the people of Newport came out of their 
houses and rejoiced at the departure of 
the hated foes. But the town was in a 
sad state and the inhabitants in a pitiable 
condition. ‘The possession of the island 
by the British for three years had reduced 
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the people to the greatest poverty and 
distress. All the groves of forest trees 
had been cut down, and many orchards 
and shade trees as well, leaving the resi- 
dents utterly destitute of fuel. Wells in 
Portsmouth had been filled up, houses in 
Middletown burned, and wharves in New- 
port torn up for fuel. It is estimated 
that nine hundred dwellings beside many 
warehouses were burned in the three 
years of British occupancy, inflicting a 
loss of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds. The State House had 
been used as a hospital, the churches 
had been occupied as barracks and their 
pulpits and furniture had been demolished. 
Trinity Church alone of the sacred edifices 
of the town escaped the desecration of 
the English ; and this was fostered because 
of the royal crown on its spire and other 
emblems of royalty it bore. A few days 
after the evacuation of the island by the 
British, the loyal citizens despoiled the 
church of most of these reminders of 
the English throne; but some it bears 
even to this day. 

The Jews, who had been the most 
active and prosperous business men of 
the town before the war began, had left 
the place, and the commerce, which had 
been its pride and stay, had been effect- 
ually destroyed. The town indeed pre- 
sented a scene of desolation; and to the 
devastation wrought by the Revolution is 
due in large measure its failure to recover 
its former marked prosperity ; for though 
the return of peace gave once more the 
promise of prosperity, commerce again 
became active and the deserted wharves 
were once more thronged, the blow had 
been so heavy that it required almost 
superhuman energy to rise again from 
the ashes of ruined prosperity. 

On the morning after the evacuation, 
the American troops crossed over from 
Tiverton and occupied Newport. The 
ferries to South Kingstown were repaired 
and re-established, the estates of the 
Tories who had left were taken posses- 
sion of by the sheriff, and donations of 
wood were made by the towns of the 
state to relieve the distress caused by 
its lack. But this still proved one of the 
most serious difficulties in the town, and 
the garrison was soon reduced to five hun- 


dred men, and a month later to one 
hundred and eighty, on account of the 
scarcity of this article of comfort and 
necessity. The remainder of the troops 
were then again quartered on the main- 
land at Tiverton. The latter part of 
1779 and the first half of 1780 were 
occupied in the struggle for existence 
and recuperation in the little town. When 
the British took possession of the island, 
the Newport Mercury, a weekly publica- 
tion, was removed to Rehoboth, and the 
English published a paper, the Newport 
Gazette. In February, 1780, after an 
absence of three years, the Mercury plant 
was restored, and the publication revived 
in the town. In June the work of rais- 
ing the British vessels, which were sunk 
in the harbor two years before, was 
begun. 

On the tenth of July the French 
fleet of forty-four sail, with an army of 
six thousand men, arrived at Newport, 
to the great joy of the people. The 
fleet was commanded by Chevalier de 
Tourney, and the army by Count de 
Rochambeau. The town was illuminated 
in their honor, complimentary addresses 
were made bya committee of the General 
Assembly, which was in session in the 
place, and great demonstrations of popu- 
lar joy attested the warm welcome of the 
people for the allied officers and their 
commands. Ten days latera British fleet 
of sixteen ships hove in sight, but sailed 
away in a few days. Then it appeared 
again, but again withdrew after about 
a week spent off the harbor. In Novem- 
ber the island forts were garrisoned by 
the French, and their pretection of the 
island and the state was made complete. 

About the middle of December the: 
town was stirred with sympathy and 
sorrow by the death of Admiral de Tour- 
ney, the Commander of the French fleet. 
He was held in high csteem and regard 
by his own men and by the Americans, 
and his funeral attested the feeling of the 
populace for their distinguished ally and 
protector. He was buried with military 
honors in Trinity churchyard, where five 
years later aslab was erected by the King 
of France to mark his resting place. 
His grave is on the north side of the old 
church, and the slab still stands, on which 
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one may read to-day the brief story of 
the life and death of the great French 
commander. The funeral cortége was a 
notable one. The French army and 
navy performed the sad escort duty, 
and the citizens of the town turned out 
to honor the dead. The long proces- 
sion extended from the admiral’s head- 
quarters on Washington Street to the 
churchyard, and the whole town mourned 
his death. 

The sixth of March, 1781, brought to 
Newport the distinguished presence of 
General George Washington, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the American forces 
engaged in the Revolution. He went 
over from the mainland by the Conanicut 
ferry, and landed at Long Wharf. As he 
passed the French fleet at anchor in the 
harbor, a salute was fired from the vessels 
in his honor and an army of seven thou- 
sand men with the French officers at their 
front was drawn up to receive him at 
the head of Long Wharf. General Wash- 
ington proceeded through the crowded 
streets to the State House, and thence to 
the headquarters of Count Rochambeau 
in the Vernon House, on the corner of 
Mary and Clarke Streets, which is still 
standing in a state of excellent preserva- 
tion, and upon the windows of which can 
still be deciphered, on the small, old- 
fashioned panes of glass, the names and 
initials of the gallant French officers who 
made it their abode or place of frequent 
visitation in those days of French occu- 
pancy of the town. 

Every resident was eager to see and 
welcome the great American general, and 
they thronged the streets and crowded 
the places of public assembly. A com- 
mittee of citizens waited upon him and 
presented him with an official address of 
welcome and eulogy, to which he appre- 
ciatively replied. The address was signed 
by Christopher Ellery, William Channing, 
William Taggart and Solomon Southwick, 
names honored then in the life and 
honored now in the history of the town. 
In the evening the whole place was 
brilliantly illuminated, and-Count Rocham- 
beau gave a grand ball in honor of 
Washington, which was attended by all 
the high officials of the French army and 
by all the leading families of the town. 


It was at this féte that the gallant French- 
men took the instruments from the hands 
of the musicians and played while Wash- 
ington danced. 

On the ninth of June a sergeant of 
the French artillery was executed a little 
below the present location of the Ocean 
House for an attempt to murder his 
superior officer, whom he stabbed and 
threw into an old cellar on the corner of 
Dennison and Spring Streets. About the 
same time Chevalier de Fayelle, aid-de- 
camp to Marquis de Lafayette, died and 
was buried with military honors in Trin- 
ity churchyard. Soon after the French 
troops were withdrawn from Newport 
and proceeded to New York. In August 
Sir Henry Clinton formed a plan to make 
a British attack on Rhode Island, but 
learned that the fleet had sailed. Dur- 
ing the whole period of the French 
occupancy of the town and island the 
rights and property of the inhabitants 
were strictly regarded, and the officers 
mingled freely in the best society, finding 
much pleasure in the companionship of 
the beautiful and accomplished daughters 
of the citizens. 

The time passed quietly at Newport 
during the two closing years of the war ; 
but the news of the cessation of hostili- 
ties was received with pleasure and grati- 
tude by the people, and on the twenty- 
fifth of April the event was celebrated by 
the firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, 
processions, sermons, orations, reading of 
the proclamation, public dinners, salutes, 
illuminations and fireworks. In _ the 
midst of the rejoicing an effigy of Ben- 
edict Arnold, the traitor, was hung. In 
November Major General Nathaniel 
Greene arrived at his residence in New- 
port, and a committee of the town waited 
upon him with an address of welcome, 
to which he gracefully replied. A month 
later the General Assembly adopted an 
address of congratulation to General 
Greene upon his return to his native 
state, which with his response was en- 
tered upon the records of the Assembly. 
On the twenty-second of September, 
1784, a French squadron of seven ships 
from the West Indies tcuched at Newport 
and received a cordial welcome from the 
grateful people. A grand ball was given 
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to the officers, and the feelings of the 
citizens were shown in an emphatic man- 
ner. Two days later Lafayette visited 
the town as the guest of General Greene 
and was given a warm reception by the 
townspeople. 

Newport furnished for the Revolution 
a number of distinguished naval com- 
manders and a greater number of marines 
perhaps than any other town in New 
England in proportion to its size and 
population. It is estimated that it gave 
to the naval service one thousand men, 
and that one half of the number fell into 
the hands of the enemy and died on 
board men-of-war, in a prison in. Eng- 
land, or on the old Jersey prison-ship. 
No less than twenty names of com- 
manders from Newport have come down, 
among which are found the familiar ones 


of Price, Gardiner, Dennis, Simmons, 
Stacy, Read, Coggeshall, Finch, Bur- 
roughs, Freeborne and Sheffield. 

The scenes enacted on the island of 
Rhode Island during this struggle for 
American independence invest it with a 
peculiar interest, and should remind those 
of to-day of the sufferings which their 
fathers endured to bequeath to their 
children the rich legacy of liberty and 
independence. The island is consecrated 
by the blood of patriots; and as the 
present generation walk over the fields of 
carnage, now covered with the products 
of peaceful industry, they should be re- 
minded of the value of the American 
Union and imbued with new feelings of 
patriotism and love for this great country 
whose freedom and maintenance have 
cost so much. 


A SANCTUARY. 


By Eva Channing. 


ITHIN us all there is a Secret shrine, 
\ \/ Close locked, that none its mysteries may know ; 
We deck it with the fairest flowers that grow, 
And wreaths immortal for its altar twine. 
It always holds some radiant form benign, — 
Perchance a breathing soul, with life’s warm glow, 
Perchance some marble image, pure as snow, — 
To lead us to the hope of the divine. 


Ah, let me strive to keep this holy place 

All swept and garnished with untiring hand, 

A tabernacle worthy of my love ! 

Then, as I gaze upon that calm, sweet face, 

And humbly glad before my dear one stand, 

No passion turns my thoughts from things above. 
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By Adeline E. H. Slicer. 





INDING myself not long 
ago in a part of Rhode 
Island full of historical 
interest in connection 
with early colonial life, 
I set about collecting 
facts and traditions per- 

taining to my immediate neighborhood. 

I drove over the broad roads surveyed 

by Miles Standish, noted the old stone 

walls laid by the Indians in their en- 
forced labor, their wavering lines bear- 
ing witness to the frosts of more than 
two hundred winters. Here is the field 
in the swamp where Awa Saunks, the 

Indian queen, was found by the redoubt- 

able Benjamin Church, dancing and in 

a great sweat, as Capt. Church reports 

it, when he outwitted the messengers of 

Philip and made a treaty of peace with 

Queen Awa, after much gentle persua- 











sion, accompanied by good New Eng- 


land rum. In this search there came to 
light the diary of a young girl, which 
supplies the local color which has some- 
what faded from these distant scenes by 
the lapse of time. 

The first entry in this diary is on 
December 5, 1675, and is as follows: 

“TI am fifteen years old to-day, and 
while sitting with my stitchery in my 
hand, there came a man in all wet with 
the salt spray, he having just landed by 
the boat from Sandwich, which had 
much ado to land by reason of the surf. 
I myself had been down to the shore 
and saw the great waves breaking, and 
the high tide running up as far as the 
hillocks of dead grass. ‘The man George, 
an Indian, brings word of much sickness 
in Boston, and great trouble with the 
Quakers and Baptists; that many of the 
children throughout the country be not 
baptised, and without ¢ia¢ religion comes 
to nothing. My mother hath bid me 
this day put on a fresh kirtle and wimple, 
though it be not the Lord’s day, and my 
Aunt Alice coming in did chide me and 
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say that to pay attention to a birthday 
was putting myself with the world’s 
people. It happens from this that my 
kirtle and wimple are not longer pleasing 
to me, and what with this and the bad 
news from Boston my birthday has ended 
in sorrow. 

“December 25. My Cousin Jane 
coming to-day has told me much of the 
merry ways of England upon this day, of 
the yule log, and plum puddings, till I 
was fain to say that I would be glad to 
see those merry doings ; but she told me 
it was far better to be in a state of grace 
and not given over to popish practices. 
But I thought she looked sad herself and 
almost unhappy as she reminded of the 
coming of John Baily who is to preach 
to-morrow all day. If those things are 
so bad why did she tell me of them? 
She asked me to help her get the fore- 
room in order and lend her our fermity 
pot for there would be a mort of people 
come to the meeting and she would need 
twice as much fermity as she had ever 
made before. 

“January 1. Yesterday was a day in- 
deed. ‘The preaching began at ten in 
the morning, and held until twelve, when 
a strong prayer was made and I was, I 
hope, much built up. But when the 
sermon was preached in the afternoon I 
would fain sleep, and lost much I fear me 
of the discourse, and this weighed heavily 
on my conscience, so that when I went 
home and found that brother Stephen 
had received word that he was to be 
bound to Mr. Bates of Plymouth for five 
years I wept sore and felt to murmur 
greatly. 

“February 2. Brother Stephen’s letter 
cheers me, though the sad news of the 
Indian disturbance fills me with fear. 
Uncle Benjamin Church hath this day set 
out to fight Philip, if it may be that he 
finds him. Yesterday our Indian, George, 
betrayed much uneasiness after father 
had read the account of the burning of 
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Sodom and Gomorrah. He has learned 
to understand English, and sometimes I 
tremble lest he should betray to the wan- 
dering Indians of the Narragansets, who 
sometimes are found prowling about, 
what we speak of in the family. Father 
has determined to join Uncle Benjamin’s 
company. We hear that as many as two 
thousand men have been raised in Massa- 
chusetts to fight this terrible sachem 
Philip. Mother after much fearful anx- 
iety has submitted to the will of the 
Lord, whose strong right arm has gotten 
us the victory in many sore straits in 
the past. Mother has counseled Father 
about many things, and when Father 
said that women knew naught about such 
matters she told him how Capt. Under- 
hill’s wife saved him in his expedition 
against the Block Islanders, in 1636, 
when our country had more straits to 
pass through than even now when Philip 
is breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter.” 


The allusion here is to a quaint letter 
written by Capt. Underhill, which I quote, 


thinking it may be of interest, on account 
of the remarkable appreciation of women 
in these early New England days. He 
says: ‘ Myself received an arrow through 
my coat sleeve, a second against my 
helmet on the forehead, so as if God in 
his providence had not moved the heart 
of my wife to persuade me to carry it 
along with me (which I was unwilling to 
do) I had been slain. Give me leave to 
observe two things from hence: first, 
when the hour of death is not yet come, 
you see God useth weak means to keep 
his purpose inviolated: secondly, let no 
man despise advice and counsel of his 
wife, though she be a woman. It was 
strange to nature to think a man should 
be bound to fulfil the humor of a woman, 
what arms he should carry: but you see 
God will have it so, that a woman should 
overcome a man. What with Delilah’s 
flattery, and her mournful tears they must 
and will have their way, when the hand 
of God goes along with the matter. 
Therefore let the claim be quenched. I 
daily hear in my ears, that New England 
men userp over their wives, and keep 
them in servile subjection. The country 


is wronged in this matter, as in many 
things else. Let this precedent satisfy 
the doubtful, for that comes from the 
example of a rude soldier. If they be 
so courteous to their wives as to take 
their advice in warlike matters, how 
much more kind is the tender, affection- 
ate husband to honor his wife as the 
weaker vessel. Yet mistake me not. I 
say not that they are bound to take their 
private advice (so far as they see it make 
for their advantage and their good) in- 
stance Abraham.” I resume quoting 
from the diary : 

“March 5. A very disgraceful thing 
has happened in our meeting, and much 
scandel hath been caused. Hannah 
Smith is married with her husband’s 
brother, and it is declared null by the 
court of assistants and she hath been 
commanded not to entertain him further ; 
and she did appear before the congrega- 
tion on lecture day and make a full con- 
fession. A lesson this is to all young 
women, Mother says, not to act hastily 
or allow our minds to wander into by or 
forbidden ways. 

“March 12. Although it has been 
pointed out to me that in times of danger 
I ought not to be merry, I could not help 
laughing at the periwig of Elder Jones, 
which had gone awry. ‘The periwig has 
been greatly censured as encouraging 
worldly fashions, not suitable to the wear- 
ing of a minister of the gospel, and it has 
been preached about by Mr. Mather and 
many think he is not severe enough in 
the matter, but rather doth find excuse 
for it on account of health. 

“March 16. At afternoon discourse 
on ‘I am afraid of thy judgments’ Mr. 
Moody prayed an hour, sung the Fifty- 
first psalm. 

“March 20. This day had a private 
fast. Mr. Willard spoke to the second 
commandment. Mr. Elliot — prayed. 
While we were ceasing for half an hour, 
I saw Samuel Checkly and smiled ; this 
was not the time to trifle, and I repented, 
especially as he looked at me so many 
times after that I found my mind wan- 
dering from the psalm. And afterwards 
when the Biskets, Beer, Cider and Wine 
were distributed he whispered to me that 
he would rather serve me than the elders, 
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which was a wicked thing to say, and I 
felt myself to blame. 

“April 2. As Nathaniel Southworth 
was crossing Nunaquohqet Neck brook 
he saw several Indians who immediately 
disappeared. He thought they were 
Narragansetts. 

“April 5. There cometh sad news 
from Plymouth. William Clark left his 
garrison house on Eel river with every 
man to attend Sunday morning service. 
They left the gate of the garrison open. 
Totoson and his savages rushed in and 
killed Mistress Clark and ten other 
women and children. One boy was not 
quite dead, and the doctors have mended 
his skull with a piece of silver. All this 
happened on March 22nd, almost at the 
time that Mr. Southworth saw the Indians 
at Nunaquohget Neck. Mother and 
father would fain send me to Aunt Mehit- 
able in Boston for safety. But surely I 
am none too good to share the fate of 
my dear mother: and my faith in God 
sustains me, as surely as does my 
dependence upon my Uncle Benjamin 
Church, who hath great skill in Indian 
fighting and is a mighty warrior before 
the Lord. 

“June 1. Stephen hath gotten a 
letter to us by the hand of a friendly 
Indian, in which he tells us of a burning 
of a part of Plymouth in May: but, 
through the blessing of God, none of the 
people were hurt. Uncle Benjamin hath 
been made Captain, though they were 
so stingy with him it maketh it hard to 
fight. 

“June 12. Not a day passeth but 
something maketh our heart faint within 
us. Yesterday George, our faithful 
Indian, while laying a stone wall in the 
south pasture, saw two strange Indians 
skulking through the swamp. 

“June 19. My heart longeth sore for 
the ocean, and all day am I weary of 
staying in the house. The wind blows 
from the South. Last night I heard the 
surf rushing up on the shingle, and I can 
no longer wander among the rocks for 
fear. No letter cometh from Aunt 
Mehitable, and Boston may be burned 
ere this. Samuel Checkly hath given in 
his testimony, hath witnessed a good 
confession, and become a Freeman; 


when I beg Stephen to unite with God’s 
people, he doth always say, that the 
great Miles Standish was not a member, 
and cared not to go to meeting on the 
Lord’s day: yet he subdued our enemies, 
laid out our goodly roads, and everybody 
had respect for him. It is surely hard to 
understand these things. 

“June 30. Jane Almy’s baby died of 
fits this morning. 

‘‘ August to. Captain Church, for so 
I must call him, though he be my uncle, 
for he is now a great man, hath made 
friends with the Saconet Indians, though 
he came nigh to losing his life when he 
went into their camp, and hath gone 
with twenty-two friendly Indians and 
eighteen white men on the trail of the 
Narragansetts. Jabez Howland and 
Nathaniel Southworth have gone with 
him. The same love that the noble 
Captain hath roused in us he seemeth 
ever to find, even among the Indians, 
and though they be hostile and deceitful 
they go with him. 

“ August 24,1676. Great and glorious 
news have come. ‘The wily Philip hath 
been killed. Jacob Cook missed him, 
but a Saconet Indian named Alderman 
shot him, so that he bounded into the 
air and fell with his face in the mire. 
Thus doth the Lord deliver us from our 
enemies. Captain Church called him, ‘a 
doleful dirty beast,’ so ill-favored and 
filthy was he, and yet, if it be not a sin, 
I can but feel pity for this miserable 
wretch, who hath committed so many 
crimes. Father prayed an hour last 
night, after he had read Exodus Seven- 
teen where it is written how Amalek 
fought with the People of God in Rephi- 
dim: ‘And Moses said unto Joshua, 
Choose us out men and go out and fight 
with Amalek. To-morrow I will stand 
on the top of the hill, with the rod 
of God in mine hand.’ So did God 
lead Captain Church in the hill called 
Mount Hope, where Philip was wont to 
stay. 

“September 15. There is not hope 
that Uncle Benjamin will return to his 
new house here in Saconet ; for Anawan, 
Philip’s captain, hath been surprised, and 
has surrendered with all his band. Aunt 
Alice hath suffered much, and longs for 
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his presence: for though he waits not to 
strike when it be necessary, he is a tender- 
hearted, peaceful man, and loveth his 
home. 

“October 2. Mistress Pabodie came 
to see us to-day. She hath had news of 
her father and her mother, John and 
Priscilla Alden, that by the first sloop 
they shall come from Duxbury to visit 
her. ‘To-day I plucked some yellow and 
purple flowers, and have opened the 
windows in the fore-room; I can but 
rejoice and be glad. Samuel Checkly, 
coming through the swamp at the same 
time, did point out the very place where 
Awa Saunks, the Sachem squaw,; was 
found, by Uncle Benjamin, dancing, and 
in a great sweat, when he got the upper 
hand of Philip’s men, who had come 
from Merry Mount to gain her to their 
cause. Samuel would fain have brought 
my flowers for me, but that seemed to 
me not maidenly or proper to allow, so 
he returned by the way he came. 

“October 16. The thatch is to be 
mended on the roof, and some new oiled 
paper hath come for the windows. 

“October 30. Mother hath gone to 
the fast at Jabez Howland’s. I would 
fain cook the pumpkin for the morrow, 
but, though I do not go to the service, I 
must keep the fast at home. It is weary 
doing nothing ; Samuel Checkly’s mother 
is too sick to go, and surely Samuel 
will stay at home with her. 

“October 6. There is much talk 
about Philip’s son, a boy of nine years, 
who was taken prisoner with his mother. 
They know not what to do with him. 
The ministers are bitter against him and 
would have him sold into slavery or even 
worse. How can so tender a child be 
held accountable? But perhaps it is a 
sin to feel this.” 

Judge Davis gives an interesting ac 
count of the discussion that took place 
in the colony in regard to the disposition 
to be made of Philip’s son. ‘The court 
seems, as it often did on questions con- 
cerning which it had any doubt, more 
especially when those questions were of 
a moral nature, to have consulted the 
principal reverend elders. Samuel Ar- 
nold, pastor of the church in Marshfield, 
and John Cotton, of Plymouth, son of 


the great Boston minister, write, 7th 
September, 1676, thus: “upon serious 
consideration, we humbly conceive that 
the children of notorious traitors, rebells 
and murtherers, especially of such as has 
bin principal leaders and actors in such 
horrid villainies, and that against a whoie 
nation, yea the whole Israel of God, may 
be involved in the guilt of their parents, 
and may, salva republica, be adjudged to 
death, as to us it seems evident by the 
scripture instances of Saul, Achan and 
Haman, the children of whom were cut 
off by the sword of Justice for the trans- 
gression of their parents, although, con- 
cerning some of those children, it be 
manifested that they were not capable 
of being coactors therein.” Increase 
Mather, of Boston, wrote to Mr. Cotton, 
30th October, 1676: “It is necessary 
that some effectual course should be 
taken about lim (Philip’s son). He 
makes me think of Hadad, who was a 
little child when his father (the chief 
sachem of the Edomites) was killed by 
Joab, and, had not others fled away with 
him, I am apt to think, that David would 
have taken a course that Hadad should 
never prove a scourge to the next gener- 
ation.” Rev. James Keith, of Bridge- 
water, also wrote to Mr. Cotton, 30th 
October, 1676, as follows: “I long to 
hear what becomes of Philip’s son. I 
know there is some difficulty in that 
Psalm, cxxxvii: 8, 9, though I think it 
may be considered, whether there be not 
some specialty and somewhat extraordi- 
nary in it. That law, Deut. xxiv: 16, 
compared with the commended example 
of Amaziah, 2 Chron. xxv: 4, doth sway 
much with me in the case under con- 
sideration. I hope God will direct those 
whom it doth concern to a good issue, 
etc., etc.” By a letter from Mr. Cotton 
to Dr. Mather, zoth March, 1677, which 
contains this passing remark, “ Philip’s 
boy goes now to be sold,” it is made 
almost certain that, with his mother, he 
shared the fate of so many of his nation, 
and went to spend his life in Cadiz, or 
the Bermudas. We return again to the 
diary : 

“November 1. Father has bought 
two Indians for farm labor and paid for 
them two fathoms of wampum.”’ 
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The next entry in the diary is written 
in Boston. I was disappointed to find 
no allusion to the manner of getting 
there—no account of the journey or 
mode of travel in those days. ‘Travel by 
water was preferred on account of the dan- 
ger from stray Indians on land, though 
Philip’s war was over, and also on account 
of the scarcity of inns, the state of the 
roads, and the long distances through the 
woods, which made travel tedious and 
dangerous. There were no wagons or 
post chaises at this time ; nearly all travel 
by land was done on horseback. 

“January 2. ‘The weather is bitter 
cold. Went to meeting this Lord’s-Day 
morning, and listened to a discourse by 
Elder Increase Mather from Zephaniah, 
iii, 7: ‘I said, Surely thou wilt fear 
me, thou wilt receive correction: so her 
dwelling should not be cut off; according 
to all that I have appointed concerning 
her: but they rose early and corrupted 
all their doings.’ I shed many bitter 
tears over my sins. I fear that I shall go 
to hell for all my corrupt doings. Aunt 
Mehitable bade me dry my eyes and fast 
all day to-morrow, saying the Lord would 


have mercy on me, for he would not 
allow the daughter of my good mother 


to be lost. Oh! what becomes of those 
girls who have not good mothers? 

“January 14. An inflammation of the 
throat was cured by taking the inside of 
a swallow’s nest, stamped and applied to 
the throat externally. 

“January 30. I saw on the street to- 
day a man standing in the pillory, for 
counterfeiting a lease and making false 
bargains. I was fain to look another way. 

“ February 3. Went to the meeting 
house, but could not sit with Uncle 
John, because he had been voted to the 
first seat, while Aunt Mehitable was 
voted into the third. This seems to 
me not according to justice, but Aunt 
Mehitable bade me consider the judg- 
ment of the Elders and the tithing-man 
as above mine own. The pews are 
larger than I ever saw, being square with 
balustrades around them. A chair in 
the centre for the aged. One corner 
pew was lifted high above the stairs 
almost to the ceiling, and was sat in by 
the blacks. 


“March 4. Through all my life have 
I never seen such array of fashion and 
splendor as I have seen here in Boston. 
Silken hoods, scarlet petticoats, with sil- 
ver lace, white sarconett plaited gowns, 
bone lace and silken scarfs. The men 
with periwigs, ruffles and ribbons. 

“April 2. Mother had writ that Sam- 
uel Checkly’s mother was buried in 
March. There was a fine funeral, but 
she says she had tasted better funeral 
meats. The napkins were good but 
sadly stained by the saffron in the meat. 
Poor Samuel! I like not this habit of 
putting saffron in the meat. My fingers 
were stained all the week after Mistress 
Adam’s funeral. 

“May 7. There hath been a sad case. 
A woman and man hath been fined for 
playing cards. ‘They lived very near the 
meeting house. ‘The fine was five 
pounds, but Uncle John says it should 
be more for so grave a matter. 

“June 6. There is to be a training 
and Iam to go. I slept not last night 
for thinking of it. This is a sin. I 
repented at morning prayers with many 
tears. Why amIso prone to sin? The 
devil goeth about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour. 

“June 7. There was a mort of men 
at the training. Foot and _artillary. 
Elder Mather prayed at the beginning 
and at the end. ‘The streets were full of 
people, and all seemed merry. 

“June 30. A letter hath come from 
mother setting forth the sore sickness of 
Experience Chapin. Aunt Mehitable 
hath bid me write out a choice receipt, 
which she hath by her: ‘To ease the 
passions of the heart take damask roses 
half-blown, cut off their whites, and 
stamp them very fine and strain out the 
juice very strong: moisten it in the 
stamping with a little Damask rose 
water, then put thereto fine powder 
sugar, and boyl it gently to a fine syrup, 
then take the powder of Amber, Pearls 
and Rubies, of each half a dram, Amber 
greese one scruple, and mingle them 
with the said syrup till it be somewhat 
thick, and take a little thereof on a 
knife’s point morning and evening.’ ” 

Mrs. Earle says, in speaking of the 
expensive receipts of the time: “I can 
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now understand the reason for the un- 
ceasing, the incurable melancholy that 
hung like a heavy black shadow over so 
many Puritan divines in the early days of 
New England, as their gloomy letters 
plainly show. These poor ministers had 
no chance to use such receipts and thus 
get cured of ‘worms in the brain,’ with 
annual salaries of sixty pounds, which 
they had to take in corn, wheat, codfish 
or bearskins, in any kind of country pay, 
or even in wampum, in order to get it 
all. Rubies, pearls and gold were scarce 
in clerical circles in Massachusetts Bay 
and Plymouth plantations. Even amber 
and ivory were far from plentiful. Cleo- 
patra drinks were out of fashion in the 
new world. So Mather and Hooker and 
Warham were condemned to die with 
uncheered spirits and unjewelled stom- 
achs.” This seems to have been, to 
some extent, the experience of Hetty 
Shepard’s uncle. She says: 

“August 4. In the pay of Uncle 


Shepard’s salary, there is much disap- 
pointment, although he would fain take 
what the people give him with thankful- 
ness. But he has corn and beef more 
than he can use which he must needs 
barter for wool and wood, and even 
wampum hath been sent in, which is 
now hard to ‘rate,’ it having mostly 
passed out of use.” 

There is but one more entry in the 
diary worth quoting, which is as follows: 

“November 16, 1677. A letter hath 
come from Samuel Checkly by the hand 
of Eliphilet Tichmond, which hath set my 
heart in a flutter. Since good Mistress 
Checkly hath entered into her Rest, poor 
Samuel hath been very lonely.” 

Here the diary abruptly ends. But 
there are traditions of sober, self-re- 
strained festivities on the occasion of 
the wedding of Hetty Shepard and 
Samuel Checkly ; though this sobriety did 
not always mark such an event in the old 
Puritan times. 
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Sways with the passing of the wind ; 


% sunny fields the ripened grain 


Blithe harvesters the golden wheat 
And poppies gay together bind. 
Musing and silent my love stands 
’Mong the tall poppies ; she is fair 
As lilies are, and sunshine pales 
Beside the brightness of her hair. 


Dear heart! I read the thought untold 
In the sweet sadness of your eyes. 
That sun-kissed blossom, once undimmed, 
Now trampled low and withered lies. 
Wooed by the breeze, refreshed by dew, 
It bloomed, a thing of beauty rare ; 
Its one brief hour, its little span, 
A ruthless gleaner would not spare ! 


A year is numbered with the past. 
Where once we roamed alone I stand. 
The barren fields of stubble lie, 
Rain-sodden, drear, on either hand. 
As severed flower your head lies low ; 
Alike in vain my grief, my prayer. 
Ah, love, your youth and beauty bright, 
Death, the grim gleaner, would not spare ! 









HE afternoon was clear 

and bright, with a 
P frosty touch in the 
October air that 
warned the park 
workmen it was time 
to take up the plants 
for the winter. Far 
across the park the work had already 
begun in the borders on the southern 
side, but here by the lake the beds were 
still undisturbed. In the lake itself the 
low-hanging foliage was reflected in the 
dull hues of autumn, with here and there 
a leaf falling bright as a drop of blood 
on the still surface of the water. 

Close by the bank stood a rustic bench 
with back of iron filigree, and in this 
retired corner the two girls were deep in 
conversation. They had not met for 
two years; but the younger was talking 
with an impetuosity that was capable of 
bridging an even longer space in a few 
moments’ time. She said of herself, 
always, that no lapse of years could 
change her. 

“‘My friends have resigned themselves 
to the inevitable,” she declared. “They 
have learned to know that just as my 
hair will be nearly blown away when 
there isn’t a leaf stirring, so it is with 
me all over. I must talk and breathe 
and live faster than any other known 
person. Well, the comfort is, it will be 
the sooner over, and that’’— she broke 
off with a laugh — “isn’t any comfort at 
an.” 

Her form was slight even to fragility ; 
her delicate hair was blown in waves 
against her hat ; she had eyes that shone 
blue when the color came under her skin 
as she talked, and lips that were strangely 
grave and vividly smiling by turns. 

Her companion listened to her with 
unflagging interest and undisturbed com- 
posure. She was “used to Milly,” and 
delighted in her. It never occurred to 
her to talk of herself, though her part 
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By Lucian Child. 


in the two years’ separation had been 
spent in the most varied scenes that 
Europe could furnish, while Milly had 
scarcely left her native town. It would 
have seemed unnatural to her if Milly 
had had nothing to confide, for in every 
difficulty in the past it had been to her 
that Milly had turned, with implicit faith 
in her power to aid. She had disen- 
tangled her from seemingly hopeless con- 
fusion over her allowance, and had even 
stood forward as religious adviser when 
Milly became a convert to Christian 
Science, —a conversion which had lasted 
just long enough to allow her to contract 
an attack of pleurisy after walking a block 
in January with feet shod in satin slippers 
and the preparation of the gospel of 
faith. 

The confidences were all on Milly’s 
side ; for in Anna’s previous visits to the 
city, the younger girl, not yet launched 
into society, had looked half adoringly 
for guidance to the superior experience 
of her one-time schoolfellow. So it was 
that Anna listened with particular interest 
to the story of Milly’s first year “out.” 

“Even if you only laugh at me, it will 
do me all the good in the world — that 
delicious laugh of yours that the old 
fogies here used to say was ‘ Miss Sar- 
geant’s distinguishing charm.’ You want 
me to begin at the beginning? I don’t 
know where that is, nor how it all hap- 
pened. Why he liked me I don’t know 
either ;—I think it was always against 
his better judgment. For myself, all 
that I know is that when he is here I am 
happy, and when he is gone everything 
is colorless. I am angry with him some- 
times, and decide that we were never 
made for one another, and that we ought 
to part. And then again—Anna, I 
would not let him tell any one we were 
engaged, because I felt I must have time 
to think the matter over. I hope some 
day to be able to look at it apart from 
this wild feeling that comes whenever I 
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think of life without him, — this feeling 
that makes me say that if we care for 
one another, nothing else matters.” 

“Don’t you think that is so?” Anna 
asked quietly. 

“Tt might be in some cases; but if he 
won't think for himself, I must think for 
him. I think he has always meant to 
break loose from things here and go out 
west to his uncle. I once heard his 
father say, before I knew him well, that 
life there would exactly suit him ; that he 
would never amount to anything if he 
didn’t take some such step,—for here 
in the East conventionality would always 
hamper him. And I know he thinks I 
couldn’t stand a life like that; that it 
would be perfectly useless even to think 
of transplanting me. And perhaps he 
is right. But imagine feeling that I am 
thwarting his development! Oh! don’t 
smile like that. He doesn’t trust me ; he 
never talks to me of his plans, and when 
I bring up anything of the sort he simply 
looks at me in that sleepy way of his and 
changes the subject. You remember 
that way? You know Ted Larrabee, — of 
course you know him.” 

Ted Larrabee! Anna had ceased to 
hear her. Her eyes were fixed on the 
plant before her. Ted Larrabee was the 
man of whom she had been talking! 
When Anna left the United States two 
years before, no one dreamed that, apart 
from the temptations of European travel, 
there had been an inducement for her to 
leave the country in the belief that this 
same Ted Larrabee was exerting over 
her life an influence stronger than she 
approved. ‘They were intimate friends 
without there being a particle of senti- 
ment in the friendship. They not infre- 
quently agreed to differ—and never did. 
They hesitated to criticise one another. 
Anna was a girl of many friends. Her 
faculty of enjoying life from divers points 
of view was strong; so that it was little 
to her pleasure to discover that any one 
interest was growing so prominent as 
to give all others a secondary place, — 
especially when she had no reason to 
suppose that she was exerting a corre- 
sponding influence over Edward Larrabee. 
She did not imagine herself to be in that 
vague condition commonly described as 





“in love ;” but she objected to finding 
her poise disturbed on all occasions by 
an instinctive reference in thought to the 
judgment of one particular individual. 

It must be admitted, also, that if she 
had been called on for a candid opinion 
of the views and general trend of mind 
of Mr. Edward Larrabee, she would have 
had to acknowledge that she considered 
these as pernicious in tendency; for 
never had she encountered such a mix- 
ture of cynicism with what she was 
pleased to term the revolutionary spirit. 
Beneath the gentle ridicule which he was 
wont to bestow on the existing order of 
things, including many things dear to 
Anna, there lurked, she had discovered, 
such surprising and, as she thought, 
erratic ideas of the remedies to be 
applied to modern evils, that she was 
constrained to bring to bear her entire 
battery of criticism in order to hold her 
own agdinst her opponent. Larrabee 


‘would pathetically entreat her to give 


his young ideas time to grow and develop 
before deluging them with such very cold 
water; and the argument would end 
without either side being able to claim 
the victory,—certainly not Larrabee, 
who would have found it hard to detect 
the growing dislike Anna had to disagree- 
ing with him; for the suspicion of such 
a weakness on her part was often enough 
to lead her to provoke just such a discus- 
sion as she dreaded, and for which she: 
always appeared to be ready armed. 

So it had come to pass that she had 
very succinctly told herself that if she 
had no more mind of her own than to be 
always wondering what some one else 
would think, she had better make haste 
and get some. Wherefore she had found 
herself welcoming the idea of a complete 
change of surroundings. If she had ever 
regretted her step, no one knew it. She 
had returned more herself than ever, to 
be greeted at the outset by the story of 
Milly’s perplexities, and to find them 
caused by the author of her own some- 
time difficulty. 

“You must picture to yourself my 
state of mind,” Milly was continuing, 
“for no one knows better than you how 
I behave when I don’t know how I ought 
toact. Things went on in an unsatisfactory 
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way until one evening when Archie Frazier _ 


came to see me. ‘Ted was there, too. 
Archie is a kind of a cousin, and the 
dearest boy I ever knew. He never 
seems to be worried about anything, or 
even to dream of such a possession as a 
conscience. He told me once all his 
family had those troublesome things, — 
the regular Puritan kind that they were 
obliged to sit up all night with,— and he 
never meant to suffer from such an inflic- 
tion. The very sight of him always 
makes me feel like a little girl again; 
and this special evening I soon found 
myself in the wildest spirits. We were 
very silly, I have no doubt; but I did 
enjoy it so much, having some one to 
tease me and blarney me like old times. 
All this time, you must know, Ted didn’t 
seem to take any particular interest in us. 
He joined in our conversation only just 
enough so that his silence wouldn’t be 
remarked ; but still he stayed on, — and 
Archie, finding he evidently meant to 
‘sit him out,’ finally took his leave. 
Ted got up and walked across the room 
to look at one of the pictures. As soon 
as Archie was out of the house, he came 
back, sat down, and said he had some- 
thing to tell me. Then he proceeded to 
say that during the last week a business 
opening had been found for him, which 
he thought would prove rather a nice 
thing, as his work would keep him in 
the city. It appears some unpleasant 
relative of his had started a queer kind 
of business enterprise, partly philan- 
thropic, but also meant for a commer- 
cial success. I can’t describe it, for I 
don’t half understand about it. At any 
rate, he was being persuaded to invest 
all his time and money in it. He was 
sure, he said, I would agree with him in 
thinking he had been idle long enough, 
and that he had better take this oppor- 
tunity to get to work. Oh, how dis- 
appointed I was! I had been hoping 
all the time that something would turn 
up to justify my being engaged to him, 
—that he could find something, I don’t 
know what, but different from that dreary 
hard kind of business work. He watched 
me, I think, though I didn’t look at him 
while he was telling me this; but he 
couldn’t have seen much response in 


_my face. When he finished all I could 


find to say was, ‘If things were different 
— if you were not engaged to me — 
would you not go west?’ ‘Of course 
circumstances make a difference,’ he 
said. ‘If, for instance, I had been 
born a Mormon, I should probably feel 
called upon to start out as a Latter Day 
evangelist.’ Then breaking off short, 
he turned on me with, ‘AZi//y, what do 
you think of this proposition?’ ‘Oh! I 
don’t know,’ I said, —and then he 
looked at me! Anna, I pray that no 
one may ever look at you in that way ; 
I feel that look at this moment scorch- 
ing me. ‘Well—’ he said,— and that 
was all. I ought to have realized, to 
have known, how my silence would 
seem to him,— but I did not. Pres- 
ently he said, in a bored kind of voice, 
as if he were not specially interested in 
what he was saying, ‘It has struck me 
sometimes that you have been pretty 
miserable very nearly ever since I first 
spoke to you. You know no one knows 
of our engagement, so that it would be 
an easy matter for you to end it at 
any time —if you liked.’ I scarcely 
breathed; I felt as if some one must 
have struck me, for I couldn’t seem 
to feel anything. I had wondered if I 
ought to nerve myself to break our en- 
gagement ; but I know now I had never 
really meant it, — for I couldn’t realize 
he was speaking of such a thing. I didn’t 
think of how my whole conduct must 
have appeared to him, and that it must 
have seemed a climax when I had that 
evening been so radiant with Archie, and 
then changed completely after he had 
gone. I only knew he was trying to break 
with me,— and how could I hold back 
or make it harder for him if he wanted 
to be free? I don’t know now what I 
said, except that I agreed with him that 
we had made a mistake, and that I was 
glad he saw it. He jumped up instantly, 
said good night, and walked straight out 
of the house — and — Anna — Anna,” 





cried Milly, shutting both her hands to- 
gether. Then she spoke no farther. 
“Surely you have heard something 
since?” 
“Not aword. One moment after he 
had gone, I would have given up anything, 
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have cared for nothing, if I could have 
called him back; but it was too late. 
How could he go like that, without any- 
thing more being said?” 

“Perhaps he thought nothing more 
could be said, when you had answered 
him like that.” 

“How else could I have answered 
him? Perhaps he zs tired of me, and is 
glad to be free. Sometimes I think that 
is surely so; then again —” she checked 
herself. Not even to Anna could she 
speak of the possibilities of her lover’s 
‘feeling, though she could readily enough 
talk of her own. 

The tranquillity in the air which marks 
the approach of twilight recalled Anna 
from her contemplation of Milly’s griefs 
to other thoughts, and she rose reluc- 
tantly. 

‘“¢ Milly, I have to go. 
Mrs. Ransom’s tea is this afternoon. 
You are not going? I wish I could stay 
with you, but I am afraid my not going 
would be misunderstood, as I haven’t 
had a chance to see my frierids before. 
But, Milly dear,’’— and she stooped to 
kiss the listless face, —‘“I want you 
to believe that all this. difficulty is going 
to smooth itself out. I kxow it is. Be- 
lieve me, won’t you?’”’ 

“I never can help believing everything 
you say,” she responded, already feeling 
a little comforted ; “I only wish you may 
one day know what it is to love and 
believe in any one as I do in you.” 

With a little laugh and bow of acknowl- 
edgment, Anna turned away; and Milly 
watched her take her way back across 
the park as erect and joyous as when she 
came. Little in need did she seem of 
anything in life beyond what she already 
possessed. 


You remember 


We are often told that life is a battle- 
field. It is easy for a man to remember 
this when he is engaged in work that calls 
for all his strength. There is a kind of 
grim pleasure in rising of an early morn- 
ing in bitter weather, and noting the 
difficulties that are likely to come up 
during the day. The soldier rejoices in 
the strength of the enemy, because it is 
the test of his own power. But there 
are other times and scenes where this 
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potent fact is hid from view, — to which 
one coming suddenly with high thoughts 
of duty feels a shock of contrast, which 
yet it is not possible to ascribe to the sud- 
den entering of a lower atmosphere ; for 
who owns the moral barometer to gauge 
precisely in what atmosphere it is most 
healthful that he should live? 

This contrast Anna felt as, coming 
from that sober autumn twilight to Mrs. 
Ransom’s house, she caught in approach- 
ing the sounds of violin music, while 
through the half-opened door came a 
rush of warm, perfumed air, bearing with 
it the subdued murmur of voices and 
laughter, adapted to the demands of a 
“tea musicale.” Social life in her own 
country — what a delightful thing it was 
after all! Nowhere else was there just 
such sympathetic ease joined with such 
unexpected originality as was to be found 
in America. She felt an absurd pleasure 
in every detail of the artistic rooms she 
was entering, the massing of palms in 
the wide haliway, the profusion of colors 
shown in the chrysanthemums that every- 
where abounded. But more than that, 
it was satisfying to mix once more with 
her friends of years. She felt she had 
never before known how much she liked 
these people, nor how charming they 
were. 

“What quantities of new people you 
seem to have here. I must know who 
every one is,” she said to Mrs. Ransom 
laughingly. 

“Then I must refer you to some one 
else,’’ said her hostess, “ for—dare I 
whisper it?p—I don’t half know myself, 
so many people have brought cousins 
and distinguished protégés. You know 
Miss Fanning, the daughter of the archi- 
tect? You must meet her, — that tall 
girl in gray talking to Mr. Larrabee. She 
isa genius in her way.” 

But where Miss Fanning’s power lay 
Anna failed to learn; for Mr. Larrabee 
had turned at the sound of his name, 
and with a word to his companion was to 
be seen steering his way toward Miss Sar- 
geant. 

“That was a feat to accomplish, but I 
feel rewarded,” he said, shaking hands 
with a grasp that gave emphasis to his 
words. 
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“JT trembled for you when I saw that 
determined youth with the /rappée bear- 
ing down upon you,” said Anna; “ there 
was such fell purpose in his eye that I 
dared not hope you could escape a del- 
uge.”’ 

“To avoid farther dangers, suppose we 
seek a safe retreat in the next room,”’ 
suggested Mr. Larrabee,—which was 
scarcely said before Anna found herself 
in a haven of cushions in a corner wedged 
in between two rooms and curtained off 
by tall ferns. 

“What have you been doing of late?”’ 
she asked. 

“Thinking of you,” he replied imme- 
diately. 

Anna remembered his habit of saying 
things that, coming from another man, 
would have been a little startling, but 
which his directness and unconsciousness 
rendered quite matter-of-fact. 

“] think I should have ventured to 
write to you had not Mrs. Terry promised 
a speedy sight of you; for there were 
some things I wanted to discuss with you.” 

He stopped, and Anna thought swiftly, 
“ He knows of my friendship with Milly. 
I am probably the only person who can 
advise him, — but what shall I say?” 

When listening to Milly it had been 
possible to conceive of Ted Larrabee as 
her lover — a remembrance of a certain 
intensity she had seen shadowed forth in 
him at times helping her to fill in the 
picture of the man who had gone away 
hard and bitter at being misunder- 
stood and lightly treated. But now he 
looked so natural, so like his every-day 
self, that look of amusement with himself 
and all the world, which had always 
attracted her even while she resented it, 
was still so strongly marked, that she 
could not place him as a man who was in 
the midst of an “ affair.” 

“To discuss with me?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he said. “To tell you the 
truth, during the last year I have rather 
given up thinking and have taken to act- 
ing,— which is doubtless a desirable 
change, but which has led to some unex- 
pected results. It used to be a maxim of 
yours that thought and action should go 
together. Now as I am beginning late in 


life — you know all the Larrabees are 
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characteristically — well — indolent, 


did 
you say ?— thank you; I prefer to call it 
philosophic ; so when I started out to act, 
I felt I was coming to grief from incapa- 
city for doing more than one thing at a 


time. I remembered that you were ever 
a generous soul, ready to supply ideas and 
motives to all desirous — ”’ 

“Oh, what a description ! 
quack doctress?’’ 

“Not at all. I assure you, you were 
the only person to whom I could look for 
advice. I seriously thought of making 
an appeal. Perhaps, however, I was wise 
in not doing so.” 

“No, you were not, indeed you were 
not,”’ said Anna, stung by the idea that 
her sympathy could be doubted, and 
struck by this voluntary confession from 
aman unused to speaking of himself. 
“Only try me, and see if I can be of 
any help.” 

Her rapid walk through the clear air 
had heightened her complexion and lent 
additional color and light to the brown 
of her eyes. Something of unusual 
simplicity and girlishness in her manner 
to-day made its impression on her com- 
panion, and he answered her in evident 
good faith: — 

“My affairs are beautifully mixed, I 
can tell you. I might tell you of one 
matter —” *He paused for a moment, 
while Anna wondered whether the dis- 
closure would prove what she expected. 
“You will not misunderstand me if I 
give you only the skeleton of my diffi- 
culty? Conceive of me then as having 
undertaken the responsibility of another 
person’s career. That is about the most 
foolish thing a man can do, you know; 
because you can’t actually go on as if 
you were acting for yourself, and yet the 
decision may rest entirely with you. I 
am purposely vague, because I want your 
unprejudiced advice on the moral aspects 
of the case, which I fancy I can get bet- 
ter by not enlarging on the subject. In 
a word, having taken up this idea that 
this other person’s happiness depended 
on my action, I must needs take it on 
myself to plan out a career for this 
individual.” _ 

*T see it all,” thought Anna; “ Milly’s 
life appealed to him as pathetic, as it so 
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often has to me, and he was drawn into 
this by pity. Oh, my poor Milly !—and 
so perhaps he does not care for her! 
Could they ever be happy together?” 

“ One fine day I awoke to the fact that 
my plan was a minus quantity. My 
friend would have none of it. So you 
see there are just two things left for me 
to do: one to go my own way and think 
no more about the matter —”’ 

“And the other? ”’ asked Anna, as he 
paused, as if considering this idea. 

“ Well, Miss Sargeant, when you once 
begin to dabble in little altruistic schemes 
of this sort, the fact is they gain a hold 
over you ; and I am wondering whether I 
ought not to go ahead, insist on having 
my Own way, carry out my ideas, and 
persuade my friend, in spite of all dis- 
inclinations, — for I have a decided idea 
that that is what would bring about most 
happiness in the end,—to my friend, 
at any rate. To do this I should have to 
take a great deal of trouble, — exert my- 
self in a lot of different ways, — with 
always the chance of failure thrown in. 
I don’t know whether you can form any 
judgment on such an imperfect state- 
ment as this, — but I should like to know 
how the case strikes you. You can see 
everything turns on the question whether 
the other person concerned really wishes 
the thing that has been declined, — and 
of course I can’t answer for that.” 

“T could enlighten you there,” was 
Anna’s mental comment. “I suppose 
there is something fine in this balancing 
of considerations, but it seems rather 
cold-blooded when I think of Milly.” 

Larrabee, a little surprised by her 
silence, altered his position, that he 
might better see her. She was struggling 
for the moment between her fear of appear- 
ing too feminine, too intense in eyes that 
always appeared to her critics personi- 
fied, and her desire to help Milly at any 
cost; and, also, to aid this other friend 
to be true to his better self. 

“Mr. Larrabee,” she said, with cheeks 
glowing and eyes shining brilliantly, “I 
am glad to be able to tell you what I 
think about this matter, and I can do so 
without any uncertainty. As far as I 
can see, you have done right as far as 
you have gone; but here is the crucial 
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point. If you hesitate here, everything 
that you have done so far is worse than 
useless. As you say, by interfering at all 
in another person’s life you have become 
responsible for that life. I know you 
may find the next step hard, but I hope 
you may yet be rewarded by finding that 
you will one day receive in return what is 
worth more than gratitude, more than 
respect, in short, a feeling —”’ 

She broke off; surely she was going 
too far. Mr. Larrabee drew a long 
breath — perhaps he was astonished. 

“I don’t think I can imagine any one 
taking the trouble to care for me like 
that,” he said, answering her look more 
than her words, for his eyes had never 
left her face as she spoke. 

“Don’t think that,” she said more 
rapidly still. “You have perhaps never 
thought it worth while to show that you 
cared enough for anything to call out 
such answering feeling.’”” Oh, to show 
him how Milly cares, without betraying 
her, she thought. ‘But don’t think 
such things don’t exist. They do exist. 
There is nothing in all this wide earth 
that is equal in power to the force there 
is in simple caring for people, nor any- 
thing like the finding that another is 
ready to live for you, as you on your side 
are for that other.” 

Ted Larrabee bent forward, and all the 
intensity she had ever imagined in him 
seemed compressed into the words : — 

“Could you do that for me?” 

“Mr. Larrabee, you ought 
ashamed of yourself.” 


to be 


Anna might be pardoned for starting. 
Mrs. Ransom’s voice was proceeding 
from the other side of the screen of ferns. 
She put them aside and looked in. 

“ Every one is asking what has become 
of Miss Sargeant. I can’t allow this 
monopoly any longer.” 

“Dear me! I never thought to be 
called a monopolist,” said Mr. Larrabee, 
rising and standing back to let Miss Sar- 
geant pass. “I thought my well-known 
anarchist views would at least protect me 
from that sort of misunderstanding.” 

Was he the same man who had been 
speaking an instant before? Could Anna 
believe her ears ? Oh! far rather would 
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she have believed they had deceived her ; 
rather would she have retained her belief 
in man’s nature. Was it possible a man 
could be so fickle, so inconstant? No— 
it was her own fault. He had entirely 
misunderstood. How could he know the 
knowledge she had of his affairs? She 
could suspect, though even she could not 
fully calculate the effect her unusual, her 
unaccounted-for emotion must have pro- 
duced. But what to donow? Wounded 
pride, self-questioning, grief for Milly, 
disappointment in Edward Larrabee, pos- 
sessed her by turns ; — and was there not, 
worst of all, a wish not to be stifled, that 
things might have been different? Habit 
led her to move with her usual imperious 
carriage, to speak to Mrs. Ransom and 
smile as if nothing had happened ; but 
the air of the room seemed to grow too 
hot, and she wished that it were possible 
to get away. ‘“ Anywhere, out of this!” 
she thought. 

“Miss Fanning is going to sing, and 
the fascinating Theodore is to accom- 
pany her,” said Mrs. Ransom to Mr. 
Larrabee. “ Positively, I am so angry 
with that man that I am hardly able to 
speak. You know I never could see his 
charms, — but this afternoon he has ex- 
celled himself. He didn’t seem to know 
whether he would bestir himself to play 
at all, though Miss Fanning never allows 
any one else to. accompany her when he 
is present, — said he couldn’t answer for 
himself this afternoon, or something. 
Such affectation !” 

“Very sorry, Mrs. Ransom, —I can 
assure you that he really has not been 
himself for some time past. The Larra- 
bee family seem to be in disgrace with 
you this afternoon, — first my cousin, 
and then myself.” 

He glanced at Anna, at whom he had 
not looked since Mrs. Ransom’s coming. 
It is hard to tell how it was, but prob- 
ably Anna had been obliged to take in 
so many new ideas that afternoon, that 
one more needed but a moment for 
assimilation. As there passed before 
her eyes a dark man with a languid air, 
leading Miss Fanning to the piano, 
she turned on Mr. Larrabee, speaking 
impetuously for the second time that 
afternoon. 


“Ts your cousin Theodore a friend of 
Milly Craig’s?”’ she asked. 

“« More’s the pity, he is, — or was.” 

Mrs. Ransom had moved on. 

“T don’t know her; but I see that you 
do— and a good deal besides, do you 
not!” 

“ And you know?” 

She had not a very clear idea of what 
she was saying, her chief thought being 
that though the unexpected happens, the 
impossible cannot, and that she should 
have known that for these two friends of 
hers to care for one another was among 
the impossibilities. 

“IT? Oh! I suppose I am the most 
intimate friend he has. He is such a 
reserved fellow, no one gets very near.” 
Then, in a lower tone, “ But you did not 
guess that it was of him I was speaking 
just now?” 

“Hush, every one, please! Miss 
Fanning is going to begin,” begged Mrs. 
Ransom from the next room. A bar of 
the prelude was struck on the piano, 
sounding with the mellow resonant tone 
that marks control of the instrument ; 
then a sweet voice rose in the most en- 
treating and appealing of Jensen’s Lieds. 

“Mr. Larrabee’s playing always sounds 
as if he were stretching out after the un- 
attainable — as if he could never be satis- 
fied!” said a lady next to Anna, as the 
last note resolved itself into stillness. 
Every one was applauding ; conversation, 
pierced by little jets of laughter and 
occasional high tones, was rising again 
on all sides. There surged into Anna’s 
mind a memory of her constant belief 
that the longing we have for the so-called 
unattainable is a token that satisfaction 
awaits us — in this sphere or some other. 
But what she said was, “Is it not fortu- 
nate that Miss Fanning didn’t discover 
the unattainable in that last high note?” 
She was looking at Theodore Larrabee, 
whose face and playing both hinted to 
her that Milly had not suffered alone. 

His cousin had stood by quietly during 
the music ; but at this point the philoso- 
phy of the Larrabees deserted him. 

“ Will you let me take you home?” he 
said to Anna, in a tone that would have 
no denial. “Now, before the crowd 
leaves !”” 

















DIANA’S BATHS. 
INTERVALE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
By Edward W. Barnard. 


HERE Kearsarge towers, and gray Moat Mountain makes 
\/ \/ Through seas of mist toward Heaven’s changeless blue, 
A crystal torrent born of shower and dew 

Comes tumbling through the thick of birchen brakes 
To fill the silvern pool where Dian takes 

Her midnight plunge, unseen of men’s wide view : — 

As chaste, as wanton still, as when she drew 
Her bow in Latmos woods, by Ida’s lakes. 





In the dim light of stars, when no moon beams, 
Here, who has aught of poet’s sight may see, 

Stretched on the torrent bank, seamed, glacier-worn, 

Half waking and half lost in pensive dreams, 
Grown tristful at his mistress’ truantry, 

The shade of young Endymion, pale and lorn. 





Lear slayer 





THE HARBOR, 


DAMARISCOVE. 


By Winfield Thompson. 


HE ttraveller to the Kennebec, 
T standing in the flush of dawn on 

the deck of the steamer which has 
brought him during the night from Boston 
may see through his field glass a few 
miles east of Seguin, that rugged senti- 
nel of the deep, a long, low strip of land, 
which through the sweet haze of the 
summer morning seems a dull brown 
windrow against the evergreen coast 
line. Closer to the eye, if the steamer 
were to keep on to Boothbay Harbor 
instead of plunging into the verdant 
depths of the Kennebec valley, the out- 
lines of this dun brown windrow would 
resolve themselves into the rocky shores 
and barren uplands of a long island, 
lying like a great pair of elongated spec- 
tacles outside the Harbor of Boothbay, 
the connecting piece of ground between 
its brown ends a giant dyke of sea-swept 
boulders. 

From this now barren island the Pil- 
grims when starving at Plymouth drew 
sustenance. If early chroniclers are to 
be relied upon, this island was one of the 
first spots in New England to be touched 
by the foot of white man. Who visited 
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it first is not clearly set forth by histor- 
ians. It is asserted, and there seems to 
be ground for the statement, that the 
French landed upon its shores nearly a 
century before the Pilgrims planted their 
colony at Plymouth. It is certain that 
Capt. John Weymouth landed on the 
island from his ship “The Archangel”’ in 
May 1605, and remained in its neighbor- 
hood several weeks. The historian of the 
voyage described the island and related 
many incidents about the stay there, the 
most important of which was the kidnap- 
ping of five Indian chieftains from Pema- 
quid, who were lured from their canoes 
by offers of beads and knives. ‘This act 
caused Weymouth to leave the vicinity of 
the island in haste. 

A few years after Weymouth’s visit, 
Capt. John Smith the famous, came to 
Damariscove from Virginia to fish for 
cod. After returning to England he 
fitted out another expedition and again 
visited the island in 1614. He realized 
$7000 on this trip, by trading trinkets 
with the Indians for beaver skins. 

In Smith’s narrative of this voyage the 
island and those near it were spoken of 























as “ Damarill’s Isles.’ ‘The group in- 
cluded what are now called Squirrel Is- 
land, Fisherman’s Island, the outer and 
inner Heron Islands, and the 
big and little White Islands. 

This group stretches west- 
ward from the mouth of the 
Damariscotta river. At first 
thought it would appear that 
Damariscove took its name 
from that of the river. Such 
however appears not to have 
been the case, as Damariscotta 
is derived from Indian words 
while Damariscove, authorities 
agree, is a word of English 
construction purely.* 

In 1622, history relates, 
thirty English vessels arrived 
at Damariscove for the pur- 
pose of fishing. One of them, the 
“ Swallow,” sent her shallop to Plymouth 
to visit the Pilgrims. The visitors found 
the colony in sad straits. Governor 
Winslow a little later went down to 


* Damariscotta is called Zamascot in Heylin and other 
early writers. The Indians called the river Matamas- 
kontee. The analysis of the word denotes that alewives 
were plenty in the river. The component parts of the 
word are Mahdamas, alewives, and kontee, plenty. Tam- 
ascot seems to have been the first and most natural corrup- 
tion of the word, while to the English Damariscotta ap- 
peared more agreeable, and gradually gained ground. The 
final kontee or contee appears elsewhere in Indian names in 
Maine, notably in Codbdosseecontee, the name of a stream 
flowing into the Kennebec at Gardiner, so called because it 
was a famous fishing place for sturgeon, the name meaning 
literally, the place or waters for sturgeon. Smith undoubt- 
edly gave the name ‘‘ Damarill’s Isles’ to the group he 
visited because of their occupancy at times by a tribe whose 
chief was known to the early voyagers as Damarill, Dam- 
aris or Damarin. The name in the latter form has become 
thoroughly identified with the traditions of the locality, so 
much so that a steamer which carries tourists through those 
waters in summer bears the name of Damarin. 
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Damariscove for supplies for his famish- 
ing colonists. He wrote: “I found 
kind entertainment and good respect, 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE HARBOR. 


with a willingness to supply our wants, 
which was done so far as was able, and 
would not take any bills for the same, 
but did what they could freely.” 

It was off this island, and so near it 
that the shot whistled over its low hills 
or buried themselves in the earth, that 
the American brig “ Enterprise ’’ and the 
British brig “ Boxer ’”’ fought their famous 
thirty-five minute battle on the 5th of 
September, 1814. ‘The captains of both 
ships were killed, and lie side by side 
in a burial ground at Portland. The 
‘“ Boxer’’ lost forty-six men in killed and 
wounded, and the “ Enterprise ’’ only two. 

In few spots along the coast of Maine, 
rich as the region is in historical legends 
and quaint folk-lore, does a more unique 
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interest for the tourist center than this 
island. But for all this, the place is but 
little known to pleasure seekers. ‘Thou- 
sands pass it every summer on steamers 
and yachts, and go their ways without 
knowing of the island’s picturesque cor- 
ners or the simple life stories 
that are being told in the tiny 
settlement around its harbor. 
It is not strange that the 
people of the outside world 
should be slow to find their 
way to the primitive hamlet 
tucked away in the 
little pocket of a har- 
bor — practically in- 
accessible to steam- 
boats and the larger 
class of yachts, and 
into which small 
craft may only ven- 
ture when an ex- 
perienced pilot, ac- 
quainted with the channel, is at the wheel. 
The two houses on the island, unpainted 
and of the bare and angular style of 
architecture peculiar to the coast, look 
uninviting enough, and the casual passer 
on the deep is justified in drawing the 
inference that the island is what it looks 
— uninteresting. But bare though it be 
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to the eye from the harbor, the little ham- 
let hidden behind its rocky shores — its 
fishing colony — makes the island well 
worth a long trip to visit. There will be 
found a Sleepy Hollow of the sea, a 
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place where contentment and hard work 

go hand in hand, where the noise of 

crowds and hum of trade are unknown, 
and the daily newspaper, courier of the 
busy hosts, has not penetrated. 

A century ago the island was covered 
with a dense growth of noble ever- 
green trees. Now there is scarcely 
a living tree upon it, while its boulder- 
dotted slopes are strewn with fallen 
trunks, now little more than brown 
mold; and here and there a huge 
forest giant stands alone, dead, its 

nude limbs sticking out like sabres, 

and its top. sur- 
mounted by a fish- 
hawk’s nest. The 
wild birds scream 
over the barren 
shores, unmolested 
by the gunner. The 
grass grows rank 
among the rocks, and 
withers untrampled, except by an occas- 
ional party of fishermen’s wives and 
daughters, who come over from Cape 

Newaggen to gather raspberries, which 

grow plentifully on the island. 

Off the west point of Damariscove lie 
“The Motions,” a group of sunken rocks. 
Over them the summer sea, warm and 
gentle, with the purring touch of a play- 
ful lion, cockles and churns softly in the 
sun, casting off wide, pulsing circles of 
milky foam. In the winter the rocks are 
terrible in their ragged viciousness. ‘The 
green waves tumble 








“THE GREEN WAVES TUMBLE OVER THEM WITH THUNDER BOOM.” 


over them with 
thunder boom, and 
the foam whirls and 
hisses in fearful ac- 
tivity. The fisher- 
men keep well clear 
of “The Motions,” 
for they know that in 
their neighborhood 
is death. “The 
Motions ”’ lie just off 
the harbor, around 
the head of which 
the life of the island 
is centered. The 
harbor is long and 
narrow, as if left by 
a slice cut out of the 
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bold headlands that form its sides. It 
is hardly big enough to let the little 
fishing fleet swing freely at anchor, and 
the skipper is skilled indeed who can 
bring a boat into it before the wind, and 
“luff”? to his moorings without running 
foul of his neighbors. 


Near the head of the harbor, on the 


west side, is an old stone wharf, as solid 
apparently as the shore itself, and like it 
covered with a growth of slippery sea- 
weed. Up from the wharf a hundred 
yards or so are the only two dwelling 
houses on the island. One is old and 
weather beaten, and has sheltered many 
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has drawn the curtain on the last scene 
of their sad lives — lives that ended in 
sorrow and lonely bitterness made doubly 
bitter by the hand of charity. 

But all that is over now. The last of 
the sisters lies in a little cemetery at 
Southport, across the harbor. A young 
couple live in the old house now, with 
their flock of chubby children around 
them; and this couple have charge of 
the island. The other house is given 
over to any families that may have the 
hardihood to come to the island to live ; 
and, strange to relate, it is occupied most 
of the time. 
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families in its time, and at least one ro- 
mance; the other is of more recent 
build. In the old house, half a century 
ago, there lived a family of seven sisters. 
All were tall and fair, and two of them, 
the eldest, were engaged to be married 
to brothers, captains of ships in the West 
Indian trade. The brothers sailed gayly 
off one day, and were never heard from 
again. The sisters looked long, and then 
dark rumor whispered of a misfortune 
greater than disappointment that had be- 
fallen one of them, — for ru nor is wafted 
even from lonely islands. Time piled up 
tragedies around this family, and time 





Back of the house are some old sheep- 
sheds, that are falling down, sheep-raising 
long ago having been abandoned on the 
island. Back of the sheds, about two 
hundred yards away, is a pond, of which 
many strange tales are told. It is gen- 
erally described as ‘the bottomless 
pond,” and has been alleged to be 
haunted by a great variety of weird 
spirits. The pond is in fact from four to 
ten feet deep. The water is fresh, and a 
few yellow “cow” lilies grow init. Dur- 
ing severe storms the seagulls, driven 
from their haunts on the ledges along 
the shore, settle in the pond in great 
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numbers, and there safely ride out the 
gale. 

Benny, the king of the island,— Benny 
Ayres is his full name,— is a young man 
much given to thought, and is a believer 
in the solace to be obtained from good 
tobacco. He can cock his eye up at the 
clouds and tell how the wind will blow 
three days hence ; and he always knows 
when rain is due. He supports himself 
by fishing and catching lobsters, and 
extracts his amusement from trying out 
oil from an occasional seal-skin and 
going over to his home at Cape Newag- 
gen, Southport, once in a while, to see 
the folks. But Benny does not find 
things dull on Damariscove by any 
means. He has the company of an 
ever-changing colony of fishermen, who 
make the harbor their headquarters. 
Their shanties surround the old stone 
wharf. Mere makeshifts are these shan- 
ties, not more than a dozen in number, 
and most of them are part and parcel of 
a scow on which they may be floated 
back and forth be- — 
tween the island and gt 
the owner’s home on 
the main land or on 
some other island, as 
the changes of the 
fishing season may de- 
mand. The _ furnish- 
ings consist of a 
“bunk ” built against 
the wall, containing a 
thick home-made 
quilt, a bed sack of 
straw, and a feather 
pillow, a keg or a box 
in place of chairs, and 
a stove, just big 
enough to heat a 
kettle and a teapot at 
once. Each shanty 
has its “ diddy-box’”’ 
—the fisherman’s 
grip, in which he ~ 
keeps spare hooks and 
fish knives, a file, ‘‘ ter- 
backer,” an extra clay 
pipe, and other neces- 
sary properties as es- 
sential to the owner’s 
wellbeing as the tooth 
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and hair brush, whisk broom and brandy 
flask are to the comfort of the commer- 
cial traveller. 

The whole colony at the island does 
not live on shore. Some of the fisher- 
men stay on board their boats in the 
harbor, the little cabins, or “ cuddies ” as 
they call them, affording snug quarters. 
The population at the harbor is a migra- 
tory one. In the winter it is made up of 
a few “outside” lobster fishermen — 
those who fish in the deep water around 
this and other outlying islands further 
east. In the summer, the colony is aug- 
mented by the arrival of boats engaged 
in the cod fishery to supply the demand 
of the various summer resorts up the 
harbor. In the early fall, when hake and 
pollock begin to bite freely, as they 
always do after the first touch of frost in 
the air, boats come from the coves and 
watery by-ways of Boothbay Harbor, and 
stay for a couple of weeks and some- 
times fora month. Two or three fisher- 
men set a mackerel trap along the north 
shore in summer ; 
while another branch 
of industry is repre- 
sented by the herring 
netters who come to 
the island in the fall 
for an occasional cast. 

There are none 
among this quaint lit- 
tle colony of fisher 
folks who let the sun 
find them in bed. 
They are up with the 
light, and when the 
sun rises above the 
dead level of the sea 
their boats are bob- 
bing at anchor on the 
fishing grounds half a 
dozen miles or more 
away. The lobster 
catchers are not be- 
hind the “shore’’ fish- 
ermen, and as soon as 
they can discern the 
buoys of their traps in 
the morning light they 
begin the day’s 
“craw.” It 1s a 
tedious task, and 
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usually lasts until the sun has crossed the 
meridian. When the last trap has been 
drawn and freshly baited,— and there 
may have been one hundred and fifty of 
them,—the fisherman goes back to the 
little harbor and puts his lobsters into a 
floating “car” or cage, to keep 
them until the smack comes 
around to buy them. After 
eating a frugal dinner, the fish- 
erman starts off to catch bait 
for the next day’s “draw,” in 
some of the coves along the 
mainland, where flounders and 
sculpins are plenty and can be 
easily speared or caught in a 
drag net. Sometimes the fish- 
ermen use ‘cunners”’ or sea 
perch for bait; these may be 
caught in great numbers at the 
harbor, by means of a drop net 
filled with bait. 

It is a dangerous business, this lobster 
fishing. Many a time when the little 
boat has been blown off by a fierce win- 
ter “norther’’ does the fisherman give 
up hope of life and commend his soul to 
God. But despair begets a wonderful 
skill at handling a boat; and many men 
are to be found among these hardy and 
honest toilers who have more than once 
succeeded in saving themselves after all 
hope seemed gone. Once in a while, 
the sea claims a victim. Ask any of the 
fishermen at Damariscove about poor 
old Plummer Nelson, and they will tell 
you that he went out to his traps one day 
in a fearful “norther,” and never came 
back. His boat was seen in the offing 
by his friends on shore, but a squall 
heavier than those that had gone before 
blackened the water for a minute, and 
the boat was no more. “Never seen 
hide nor hair o’ him again,” said a 
kindly faced old man, in telling the 
story. ‘He was a good feller, too.” 

Similar to this was the case of Thomas 
Marshal. It was supposed that his boat 
split open in beating up Boothbay Har- 
bor. He was a dare-devil fellow for 
carrying sail, and the boat was weak. 
His motherless boy and girl, aged four 
and eight, sat on the rocks by his little 
home on Capitol Island until night-fall, 
looking out over the bleak March water 
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“for papa.” In the following July, the 
writer was strolling around a little cove 
at the head of Boothbay Harbor, when 
something white in the gravel attracted 
his attention. He picked it up. It was 
a bone from a human arm. 


Further 
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search revealed more of the ghastly 
relics; and a pair of blue overalls, 
peculiarly patched, proclaimed the last 
resting place of poor Tom Marshal. 

The denizens of Damariscove recite 
these sad stories with the matter-of-fact 
stolidity that comes to them with years 
of dodging death. With no less solem- 
nity of mien do they go over the old 
tales of the island, the stories of their 
fathers and grandfathers. Long ago, 
tradition has it, the redoubtable Captain 
Kidd wintered in the harbor at Damaris- 
cove. ‘The story is still told of ringbolts 
that, up to a few years ago, could be 
seen in the rocks at the harbor’s mouth, 
from which the bold buccaneer is alleged 
to have stretched a heavy chain across 
the harbor to keep possible intruders 
out. The man who tells you about Kidd 
is usually honest in reciting the tale, but 
vague on the point of dates. He will 
dispose of that point by saying that he 
“heerd” his father say that the wily old 
pirate was surely on the island “some- 
times or ruther,”’ and that he deposited 
a vast amount of treasure in the bottom- 
less pond. This story is told in good 
faith by the hardy fishermen, and new 
zest is added to the portrayal on dark 
nights, when the wood fire shines fitfully 
through the cracked front of the little 
stove, and the breakers moan around 
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“The Motions” and tumble with sullen 
roar over the brown rocks of the point. 
On nights like these, too, tales are 
related of the horrible and ensanguined 
scenes that have harrowed the souls of 
good fishermen gone before. Perhaps 
the most trying experience fell to the lot 
of James Morey, of Westport. Accord- 
ing to the stories of Mr. Morey, faithfully 
preserved in the memories of his fellows ; 
headless men, their ruddy life blood 
flowing over their persons, have stalked 
the island on many a dark night, circling 
the bottomless pond with silent strides. 
Women with flowing hair and knives 
buried in their breasts have been seen, 


dark and windy nights were the most 
propitious for frequent passing of the 
bottle, this description may be relied 
upon merely as approximate. 

The tales of other days are not often 
recited now at Damariscove. The old 
race of fishermen is dying out, and the 
fishing business gives too little return in 
these days to attract the younger men. 
They prefer to go to Gloucester or Port- 
land, or ship in coasting vessels or “three 
masters”? in the South American trade. 
As the old life dies out at Damariscove, 
a new life is springing up all around it. 
The islands up Boothbay Harbor 
Squirrel, Capitol and Mouse—are peopled 
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“THE SEA'S SULLEN ROAR CHANGES ONLY IN ITS INTENSITY.” 


so the worthy Mr. Morey has been known 
to assert, to come over the ridge from 
the shore and walk plump into the 
bottomless pond. Strange noises, too, 
have been heard upon Wood End, the 
northern portion of the island, sweeping 
down the lonely waste before keen 
northeasters, whirling by the lights of the 
little settlement at the harbor, and dying 
out with a shriek among the combing 
breakers of ‘The Motions.’”” What 
phonetic semblance these sounds took 
nobody has been able to tell. The 
sturdy old fellow who heard them 
defined them as such as might emanate 
from “a lost critter,’ but inasmuch as 


with summer colonists ; while Boothbay 
village, Southport, Ocean Point and a 
number of places around Linekin’s Bay, 
to the eastward of Boothbay Harbor, are 
fast building up as summer resorts. 
Damariscove, which is two miles long, is 
six miles from Boothbay village, but it 
will never become a summer resort, as it 
is too far out to sea and too difficult of 
access to invite more than an occasional 
yachting party when the sea is smooth. 
These fleeting visits of the summer 
colonists from up the bay help break the 
monotony of the year for the residents of 
the island—for summer is their only 
cheerful time. Spring and fall are 
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sombre enough to them, and winter, 
stern and bitter, brings no changing 
sights and sounds but the passing of 
vessels all around that never come near 
and the hoarse groans of the whistling 
buoys on the “ Bantam ”’ shoals off shore, 
rolling over the water like the death 
moan of a giant. 

All is of minor tone at Damariscove. 
The people speak in the subdued and 
even way that comes to lives unstirred by 
exciting events. The sea’s sullen roar 
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changes only in its intensity. The fog 
bells along the shore and the whistling 
buoys send always the same sounds out 
over the water. There is no apparent 
change as the years go on. And yet the 
warp and woof of life is being spun 
there as on the main; joys and sorrows, 
and loves too, there are born and have 
their being, flicker out and are known 
only in memory. But all goes on slowly, 
slowly, and not as in the towns. Nature 
in its power there dwarfs the force of man. 





GOING TO MAKE A “SET.” 


THE BREAKERS. 


Edward Payson Jackson. 


And crystal spears that in the sunlight flash, 


A BATTLE-LINE, with tossing, snow-white crests 


With reckless, suicidal fury dash 
Upon the rocky beach their shining breasts, 


Then baffled flee away with dying roar ; — 
But other crested hosts come charging on ! 
Thus endlessly hath raged from Nature’s dawn 
The war between the breakers and the shore. 


Not doubtful is the issue. 


Slow but sure 


Will fall the doom of idle, rock-mailed strength : 
Its foes shall charge, until the shore, at length, 
Shall yield, despite its rocky armature. 


Despair not, O thou striving human sea, 
Though Wrong still reigns upon his granite throne ; 
Each charge, though ending with thy baffled moan, 


Brings nearer certain final victory. 


GENERAL JOHN PATERSON.* 


A SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION, 


N the early annals of the town 
of Wethersfield, Conn., the 
name of Paterson is of fre- 
quent and honorable mention. 
On the 28th of June, 1731, a 
descendant of this prominent 
family, named John, was mar- 
ried to Ruth Bird, of Farm- 
ington, Conn., and removed his residence 
to that town. The farm which he 
owned and occupied is now included 
in the town of New Britain. It ex- 
tended northerly nearly to the present 
crossing of the New York and New Eng- 
land railroad; and East Street, which 
was then the heart of the parish, ran 
directly through the farm. Mr. Pater- 
son’s house was situated on the west 
side of East Street, and was standing as 
late as 1863. 

Mr. Paterson was a man of ability and 
refinement, liberally educated, with sound 
religious views. He was a large land- 
owner, and, according to the custom of 
the times, was also a slaveholder. Of 
decided military inclinations, he enlisted 
and served the Crown for many years. 
He rose to the rank of major, and died 
in service, of yellow fever, while stationed 
at Havana, September 5, 1762. He was 
one of the most brilliant of the colonial 
officers. 

Of his five children, John, the subject 
of this sketch, was the youngest, and was 
born at New Britain, in 1744. He was 
a noble boy, magnificently formed, and 
generously equipped with brain and 
brawn, that should stand him in good 
stead in that day of his need which the 
future held. It is easy to imagine how 
this son of a brave ancestry, accustomed 
almost from infancy to the sight of 


* The compiler of this sketch acknowledges indebtedness 
for valuable information, to Mr. William Henry Lee of 
New York; Prof. David N. Camp of New Britain; Prof. 
Thomas Egleston of Columbia College, New York; Mrs. 
Jeannette Kilborn Davis of Boston, and Miss Marie Pater- 
son Kilborn of Spencerport, N. Y. 
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brilliantly accoutred officers, grew to love 
the flash of a shining epaulet and all the 
trappings of war with their glitter and 
jingle. As he grew in years, he listened, 
fascinated, to thrilling tales of battle and 
campaign, and early learned that only 
by valiant conduct was the epaulet won, 
that courage and loyalty were wonderful 
words, to be pondered over, to be 
dreamed over, until they became as the 
warp and woof of his ardent nature. It 
is easy to imagine the lad, lithe, quick of 
motion, fertile in ingenuity, a leader 
among his comrades, planning mimic 
battles, drilling his lilliputian troops, and 
leading them to gallant action. It is 
easy to understand how this lad, quick to 
comprehend, learned almost intuitively 
the tactics of war. And it must be be- 
lieved that his unfolding intellect kept 
pace with his physical development, for 
at the age of fourteen he entered Yale, 
and at eighteen, graduated with high 
honors. His classmates were John H. 
Livingston, Joseph Huntington and others 
who became eminent men. Oliver Ells- 
worth, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
United States, and Nathaniel Emmons, 
who became a distinguished theologian, 
were the intimate associates of Paterson 
in his early manhood. 

While still in the flush of youth, a 
heavy cloud of sorrow cast its shadow 
upon him. His father, his ideal of all 
that was brave and loyal and noble, died 
far from home and loved ones. The prop, 
protector, adviser gone, it was John, the 
son and namesake of his father, who 
stepped into the breach that death had 
made, and proved the sterling qualities 
ingrained in his character. He promptly 
decided to remain with his mother and 
young sister, Ruth, and at once assumed 
the care of his father’s family, its duties 
and its responsibilities, superintending 
the settlement of his father’s estate, 
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meanwhile pursuing the study of law, the 
profession of his choice. For several 
seasons he taught school in his native 
town, devoting his leisure to his legal 
studies, until in due time he was admitted 
to the bar, and began practice. Soon 
after he was made justice of the peace, 
an Office of dignity in those times. 

The personal appearance of the young 
barrister was such as to arrest the glance 
and to favorably impress the beholder. 
He was six feet one and a half inches 
in height, and well-proportioned. 
“His bearing was that of manly 
freedom and unconventional grace, 
and yet it was that of absolute dig- 
nity —a manner that is a birthright, 
and is only found in the intrinsi- 
cally noble, wholly simple and wholly 
true.””’ He was an active man, fond 
of walking, considering a walk of 
eighteen or twenty miles but a pleas- 
ant exercise. Naturally retiring in 
habits, he was never importunate for 
position. Duty was first with him, 
and whether praised or censured for 
doing it, it always had the force of 
law with him. In all relations he 
maintained the strictest interpreta- 
tion of integrity and honor, and he 
never forgot that he was a gentle- 
man. Of large scholarly attainments, 
he became eminent in his profession, 
and although not seeking them, was 
appointed to many offices of trust. 
In the social life of those times, he 
was as prominent and popular as in 
public life. 

Directly south of the Paterson 
homestead, upon the same street 
and about half a mile distant, was 
the residence of Josiah Lee, Esq. This 
house (still standing and known as the 
Skinner house) was for those times an 
elegant structure, and its owner was a 
man of wealth and influence. Indeed, the 
Lees were of ancient lineage, honorable 
mention of one, William Lee, being re- 
corded as early as 1486. ‘That was a 
charming stretch of road between the 
Paterson homestead and the Lee house, 
in the sweet springtime, with the wild 
roses in bloom, here and there a giant tree 
which had escaped the fate of the prime- 
val forest, and a tripping, silvery brook 
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dancing onward to the sea, its music form- 
ing a fitting accompaniment to the wild- 
bird’s song. Yet a deeper motive than 
a love of nature led the young barrister 
so frequently to cover, with his swift 
strides, the distance between his home 
and that of his neighbor. Josiah Lee, 
Esq., was the father of a charming 
daughter, Elizabeth, the only one of his 
large family to reach maturity. She was 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed damsel, neither 
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FROM THE BAS-RELIEF AT FREEHOLD, N. J. 


tall nor short, almost idolized by her 
father, and deservedly so, if tradition has 
any weight. Strong in her affections, 
self-forgetful, with a fine and carefully 
cultivated mind, she possessed every 
quality to attract the young barrister. It 
was a happy wooing ; and their wedding, 
on the second day of June, 1766, was a 
social event of extraordinary interest. It 
was solemnized by the Rev. John Smalley, 
D.D., at the home of the bride, in the 
presence of a large and distinguished 
company of guests. 

Mr. Paterson continued his residence 
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in New Britian until 1774, when he re- 
moved with his family to Lenox, in Berk- 
shire County, Mass., believing that a 
wider and more promising field for pro- 


elected the following year. ‘The settlers 
of Berkshire County were a shrewd and 
hardy race, coming from Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
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fessional effort and advancement awaited 
him there. He became at once identi- 
fied with the interests of the town, and 
his ability as a leader of men won instant 
recognition. His home (the old colon- 
ial house is still standing, just opposite 
the Curtiss House) soon became known 
as a center of pure and elevating social 
influences, where intelligence and refine- 
ment found strong attractions in inter- 
course with the dignified host and his 
accomplished wife, who presided over 
its elegant hospitalities with a grace and 
charm which tradition has transmitted to 
the present day. 

Almost immediately Mr. Paterson was 
chosen Clerk of the Proprietary; and 
when the town was formed he was made 
a selectman and assessor, and was re- 


They were well-educated for those days, 
accustomed to think for themselves, but 
withal, having a great deference for 
authority, paying respect to rank as well 
as Official position. They had a charter ; 
they respected it; they demanded that 
it should be respected. When they had 
grievances, to them the proper manner 
to find redress was to carry these matters 
to the throne, and there they carried 
them. It was only when they began 
fully to appreciate that remonstrances 
did not bring redress, but that encroach- 
ments were constantly being made on 
their chartered rights, and when they 
saw them going, little by little, that 
they began to realize that their charter 
might disappear altogether. Discontent 
arose. 
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On the 18th day of December, 1773, 
the tea was thrown from Boston harbor. 
Up to this time the colonists had been 
loyal subjects of King George the Third, 
none more so than John Paterson. ‘The 
son of a Christian gentleman and loyal 
British officer, submission to the will of 
his Maker and loyalty to the king, had 
been the first principles of his education. 
When his study of law showed him that, 
unless resisted, oppression became slavery, 
his principles of loyalty were brought 
into direct conflict with his knowledge 
of law, and with thousands of others, 
he began to reflect that if he continued 
to be loyal he could no longer be a. free- 
man. But no open demonstration was 
made. Then followed in 1774, as a 
retaliation for the “ tea-party,”’ first, the 
“Boston Port Bill,” by which Boston 
ceased to be a port of entry; second, 
the alteration of the charter, making 
counselors, judges and magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Crown and to hold office 
during royal pleasure; and third, the 
provision that any person indicted for 
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murder or other capital offence, com- 
mitted while aiding the magistracy, might 
be sent to some other colony, or to Eng- 
land, for trial. ‘Town meetings were for- 
bidden except for the balloting for munic- 
ipal offices and representatives to the 
General Court. All discussions were 
prohibited. 

The news of these enactments of Parlia- 
ment did not reach Berkshire until May, 
1774, and it changed the whole face of 
affairs ; for practically all the liberties of 
the people were placed in the hands of 
the governor. The majority of the 
people were moved as if by inspiration 
to one feeling — resentment and determi- 
nation to resist. ‘The Boston Port Bill 
went into effect June 1, 1774. The day 
was observed throughout the whole 
country as a day of humiliation, fasting 
and prayer. ‘The counties held con- 
gresses of deputies sent from their various 
towns to consider “the alarming state of 
public affairs” and resolved to “ preserve 
their chartered rights against the aggres- 
sions of the acts of Parliament for the 
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better regulation of the government of 
Massachusetts Bay and the impartial 
administration of justice in the same.” 
Among the first of these was the Berk- 
shire Convention, which met at Stock- 
bridge, July 6, 1774, and continued in 
session two days. It adopted the 
“Solemn League and Covenant,” which 
was signed everywhere and rigorously 
adhered to. John Paterson was sent asa 
delegate to the Berkshire Convention from 
Lenox. He not only signed the “ Solemn 


the above measures, have proceeded to block up 
the harbor of Boston; also have vacated or are 
about to vacate the charter and repeal certain 
laws of this province heretofore enacted by the 
General Court and confirmed by the King and his 
predecessors; therefore as a means to obtain a 
speedy redress of the aforesaid grievance we do 
solemnly and in good faith, covenant and engage 
with each other: 

“I. That we will not import, purchase, or 
consume, or suffer in any manner whatever, any 
goods, wares, or merchandise which shall arrive 
in America from Great Britain from and after the 
Ist day of October, 1774, or such time as shall be 
agreed upon by the American Congress, nor any 
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League and Covenant” himself, but was 
one of the most active in procuring signa- 
tures to it. One hundred and ten citizens 
of Lenox signed the resolution adopted 
by the Berkshire Convention. These 
resolutions, with the “Solemn League and 
Covenant,” were the basis of principles 
upon which the Revolution was begun, and 
they became in a few weeks as familiar 
as household words to all the people. 


SOLEMN LEAGUE AND COVENANT. 


“‘ Whereas the Parliament of Great Britain have 
of late undertaken to give and grant away our 
money without our knowledge and consent; and 
in order to compel us to a servile submission to 


FROM THE PAINTING BY TRUMBULL. 


OF MONMOUTH. 


goods which shall be ordered from thence, after 
this day, until chartered and constitutional rights 
shall be restored, or until it shall be determined 
by the major part of our brethren in this and 
neighboring colonies that a non-importation and 
non-consumption agreement will not have a 
tendency to effect the desired end, or until it 
shall be apparent that a non-importation and non- 
consumption agreement will not be entered into 
by a majority of this and neighboring colonies; 
except such articles as the said General Congress 
of North America shall agree to import, purchase 
or consume. 

“II. We do further covenant and agree that 
we will observe the most strict obedience to all 
constitutional laws and authority, and will at all 
times exert ourselves tothe utmost for the dis- 
couragement of all licentiousness and suppression 
of all mobs and riots. 
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he or they shall refuse to sign the same 
for the space of forty-eight hours, that 
we will not, from thenceforth, purchase 
any article of British manufacture, from 
him or them, until such time as he or 
they shall sign this or a similar cove- 
nant.” 


On September 1, 1774, Thomas 
Gage, the royal governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, issued his precept to 
every town in the colony, com- 
manding them to send their rep- 
resentatives to the General Court 
to be convened at Salem, October 
5, 1774; but on September 28, 
this precept was revoked and the 
members were notified not to 
come, on account of “the dis- 
ordered and unhappy state of 
the province, the extraordinary 
resolves which had been passed 
in many of the counties, and the 
instruction by the town of Boston 
and some other towns to their 
representatives.”” This revoca- 
tion, with other arbitrary acts of 
the Crown and Parliament, in- 



































THE PATERSON MONUMENT, LENOX, MASS, 


“JII. We will all exert ourselves, as far as in 
us lies, in prompting love, peace and unanimity 
among each other, and for that end we engage to 
avoid all unnecessary law-suits. 

“IV. Asa strict and proper adherence to the 
present agreement, will if not seasonably pro- 
vided against, involve us in many difficulties and 
inconveniences; we do promise and agree that 
we will take the most prudent care for the raising 
of flax and manufacturing of linens. Further, 
that we will, by every prudent method, endeavor 
to guard against all those inconveniences which 
may otherwise arise from the foregoing agree- 
ment. 

“V. That, if any person shall refuse to sign 
this, or a similar covenant, or if, after signing it, 
shall not adhere to the real intent and meaning 
thereof, he or they shall be treated with the 
neglect justly deserved. 

“VI. That if this, or a similar covenant, 
shall after the 1st day of August next be offered 
to any trader or shopkeeper in this country, and 





tensified the bitter feeling exist- 
ing between the colonies and the 
mother country. All the towns 
had elected their representatives 
to the General Court, and their 
representatives were the best and 
ablest men in the province. 

The towns unanimously de- 
cided that their representatives 
should pay no attention to the 
counter-proclamation, but should 
proceed to Salem, notwithstanding the 
governor’s revocation. It was now that 
the wider field for effort and advancement 
revealed itself to John Paterson; and 
those who had placed their faith in him 
felt they had done wisely. As the repre- 
sentative of the town of Lenox, he was 
sent to this Congress, and took a most 
active part in it. He had received his 
instructions from the town, — and he was 
bold and brave enough to follow them : — 
‘if the governor, whose presence in the 
General Court was necessary to its legal 
organization, presented himself, to pro- 
ceed to find if possible a remedy for the 
disordered and unhappy state of the 
province ; but that if he should refuse to 
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appear, then the representatives should 
proceed to their deliberations without 
him, and find it for themselves.” There 
were ninety representatives who assem- 
bled on the fifth of October, waited one 
day for the governor, who refused to meet 
and organize them, and on the sixth they 
organized themselves and adopted the 
following resolution: ‘Resolved, That 
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some of the causes assigned for this un- 
constitutional and wanton prevention 
of the General Court have in all good 
governments been considered among 
the greatest reasons for convening a 
parliament or assembly; and therefore, 
the proclamation is considered as a further 
proof, not only of his Excellency’s disaffec- 
tion toward the provinces, but of the 


necessity of its most vigorous and imme- 
diate exertions for preserving the freedom 
and constitution thereof.” 

They not only declared themselves to 
be a Provincial Congress, but boldly pub- 
lished their proceedings, informing the 
government of what they had done. 
They had committed high treason. 
They were well aware of the fact and 

that, by their act, their lives and 
property were forfeit to the Crown. 

Their action was fully sustained 
by the people; and so well were 
the probable consequences under- 
stood, that on December 26, 1774, 
the town of Lenox chose a com- 
mittee, consisting of John Paterson 
and two others, to provide the town 
with ammunition. This provision 
called for military organization,— 
and who so capable for this as John 
Paterson? Those were exciting 
times, and John Paterson was in 
the thick and front of it all. Most 
nobly was he aided by his loyal- 
hearted and efficient wife. While 


there was no neglect in the order- 
ing of her household, nor in the 


care and culture of her children, 
she yet found time to roll cart- 
ridges, to help prepare uniforms, 
to encourage men to enlist for the 
defence of their rights, and to re- 
ceive and entertain her husband’s 
friends. Like Abigail Adams, fitted 
to adorn the highest circles, she 
heroically accepted the trials of 
the times, rising superior to them 
and evincing that she too had a 
destiny to accomplish, which could 
not be worked out by bending to 
her weaker nature. Then, as 
through life, no sacrifice was too 
great for her to make for the hap- 
piness of others. ‘Those were the 
times when “liberty was treason,” 
and the promised meed for brave and 
heroic deeds was the halter and not the 
laurel. The torch of liberty did not then 
cast its splendor over America. It was 
John Paterson, and men of his stamp, 
who lighted that torch. 

By the first of February, 1775, when 
the second Provincial Congress was 
called, Mr. Paterson had raised and 
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organized a regiment. Between the ses- 
sions of Congress he equipped and drilled 
it for field service. ‘Trusting him thor- 
oughly, admiration fast merging into 
love, the regiment chose him unanimously 
as its colonel. This choice was ratified 
by the Colonial Committee of Safety, 
from which he received his commission. 
The County of Berkshire furnished five 
of the companies ; four were from other 
parts of Massachusetts, and one from 
the State of New York.  Splendidly 
drilled and in excellent discipline, Col. 
Paterson’s regiment was ready for instant 
action; and when that messenger, with 
relay of horse — their flying feet followed 
by a fiery trail in that mad gallop over 
the Berkshire hills— brought the news of 
the battle of Lexington and the encounter 
on the bridge at Concord, Colonel Pater- 
son, within eighteen hours of the receipt 
of the news, was leading his regiment to 
Cambridge, and was first on the ground 
after the news of the battle. 

Colonel Paterson’s regiment, enlarged 
and re-organized, was transferred to the 
Continental service the 15th of June, 
1775, and was known as the 15th Foot in 
the Continental Infantry service. It was 
stationed about a mile and a half beyond 
Cambridge, and threw up the first redoubt 
along the lines around Boston, which 
placed that city in a state of siege by 
blockading the highways and fortifying 
the country around. It built and gar- 
risoned Fort No. 3, at Prospect Hill, on 
Charlestown Heights, directly west of 
Bunker Hill, on June 17, 1775, to prevent 
the British troops landing and getting in 
the rear of our army. On the goth of 
November, 1775, Colonel Paterson’s reg- 
iment was engaged with others in resist- 
ing an attack of the British at Lechmere’s 
Point. Its superb conduct was mentioned 
in the general orders by Washington, 
the next day. The tide was high, so 
that it covered the land end of the point 
and converted the point into an island. 
“The men,’’ General Washington wrote 
to the president of Congress, “ gallantly 
waded through the water up to their 
necks in order to make the attack, and 
soon obliged the enemy to embark under 
cover of a man-of-war, a floating battery, 
and the fire of a battery on Charlestown 


Neck.” Colonel Paterson’s regiment 
was afterward praised for its ability in 
resisting the attack of a marauding party 
at the same place, who were supported 
by the guns of a frigate. The regiment 
was constantly engaged in the siege of 
Boston until it was evacuated. The three 
regiments commanded by Ward, Putnam 
and Paterson were declared to be, “the 
flower of the Continental Army.” 

On August 13, November 15 and 17, 
1775, and February 3, 1776, Colonel 
Paterson was president of courts-martial. 
March 13, 1776, he was one of the field 
officers. On the 18th of March, 1776, 
the day after the British had evacuated 
Boston, Colonel Paterson and his regi- 
ment marched with General Washington, 
and were stationed for a short time on 
Staten Island, for the defense of New 
York. April 13, 1776, Washington sent 
four battalions, Colonel Paterson’s regi- 
ment among them, to the relief of the 
army in Canada. Early in May there 
was great suffering in the regiment from 
small-pox, and on June 8, there were but 
six men fit for duty. In the battle of 
Cedars, the last of June, the regiment 
showed great valor, but lost heavily. 
While the army was retreating from Canada 
by way of Crown Point, Colonel Paterson’s 
regiment occupied and strongly fortified 
Mount Independence, on the other side 
of the bay and opposite Ticonderoga, and 
remained there during the summer. 

Sept. 22, 1776, Colonel Paterson was 
ordered to Fort George. Sept. 30, 1776, 
he was recommended to Congress by 
General Gates for promotion, he having 
already been doing the work of a general. 
Nov. 26, 1776, he received orders to 
reinforce Washington. He joined Wash- 
ington’s army at Newton, on the west 
bank of the Delaware, Dec. 20, 1776, 
reporting two hundred and twenty men 
out of the six hundred men in the well- 
appointed regiment, with which he left 
New York, April 21, for the northern 
campaign. 

He crossed the Delaware with Wash- 
ington, in that violent storm of Christmas 
eve — their counter-sign, ‘“ Victory or 
Death.” jan. 3, 1777, in the battle of 
Princeton, Colonel Paterson and his regi- 
ment acted with distinguished * bravery. 
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On the 21st of February, 1777, Congress 
promoted the colonel to the rank of 
Brigadier-General, and assigned him to 
the northern department. During the 
winter of ’77-78, General Paterson was 
at Valley Forge and was one of the 
ablest advisers of Washington. 

On June 24, 1778, while the army was 
encamped at Hopewell, N.J., a second 
council of war was held by Washington, 
to determine whether it would be advisa- 
ble to hazard a general engagement. 
Paterson, with the other generals, desired 
to send forward at once two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand men. In 
both councils held previous to the battle 
of Monmouth, he was one of the most 
earnest advocates. of the plan which 
proved so successful. The State of New 
Jersey erected a monument in 1884, at 
Freehold, to commemorate this battle. 
On one of the bas-reliefs General Pater- 
son is represented, by the artist Kelly, as 
seated by the table, his hand resting 
upon a scroll, while he appears intently 
listening to the argument of Lafayette 
who is addressing the council. Much 
credit was given to General Paterson 
for his valor and efficient service in 
the battle of Monmouth. A celebrated 
painting of this battle by the famous 
artist, John Trumbull, has been presented 
to the New Britain Institute by Mr. Wm. 
H. Lee of New York. The mounted 
officer displaying such spirit and intre- 
pidity as he leads his troops to victory or 
death is supposed to be General Pater- 
son. 

In the last week of October, 1778, the 
city of Hartford tendered a dinner, with 
every possible patriotic demonstration, to 
General Gates and his officers, of whom 
General Paterson was not the least 
prominent. When the army went into 
winter quarters, General Paterson’s 
brigade was stationed at West Point, 
which had become from a strategic point 
of view the most important post of the 
north. General Paterson was in com- 
mand at West Point until April, 1780. 

When the brilliant young British 
officer, Major André, was arrested in our 
lines and tried as a spy, the court was 
composed of all the generals in the 
vicinity. It included six major-generals 


and eight brigadier-generals, embracing, 
as Lossing says, “ the very flower of the 
American army.” General Paterson was 
the youngest member of the court, with 
the exception of the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, and was selected undoubtedly not 
only on account of his rank and character 
as a soldier, but because of his superior 
knowledge of law and his ability to apply 
its principles in questions of evidence 
and other legal technicalities which might 
arise on the trial. His selection to serve 
on this tribunal was another signal proof 
of the high estimation in which he was 
held by his commander-in-chief, who 
knew full well that the proceedings of 
this trial would be subjected to the most 
searching scrutiny of every civilized 
government. 

General Paterson remained at West 
Point until June, 1781. The following 
winter of 1781-1782 was a period of 
inactivity, and was spent mostly at West 
Point. On April 28, 1781, General 
Paterson’s brigade was reviewed by 
Washington, and again at Newburgh, 
June 8th and roth, and was compli- 
mented in general orders. During June, 
July and August of 1782, General 
Paterson’s brigade was still at West Point. 
On the 31st of August, it moved down 
to Verplanck’s Point, and remained 
there until October. While there the 
brigade was put into General Howe’s 
division on the left wing, under General 
Heath. 

Oct. 28th, the army broke camp and 
went to New Windsor and Newburgh ; the 
encampment was called the “ Newburgh 
encampment,” or the “New Windsor 
Cantonment.” This was the last winter 
encampment of the Revolutionary army ; 
and it was during this encampment that 
the famous “Society of the Cincinnati ”’ 
was organized, General Paterson being 
one of the prime movers. The officers 
met for the purpose of organization in a 
large room in the Verplanck House, the 
headquarters of Baron Steuben. One 
article of the society read as follows: 
“The officers of the American army, 
having been taken from the citizens of 
America, possess high veneration for the 
character of that illustrious Roman, 
Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus, and being 
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resolved to follow his example by return- 
ing to their citizenship, they think they 
may well denominate themselves the 
‘Society of the Cincinnati.’’’ General 
Paterson’s name stood second on the list, 
after General Washington’s. 

The Revolutionary army was mustered 
out the zoth of June, 1783, with the ex- 
ception of the four Massachusetts regi- 
ments under General Patérson, which 
were retained some months longer. On 
September 30, 1783, General Paterson 
received the commission of Major Gen- 
eral. In December, 1783, after eight 
and a half years of active and continuous 
service, General Paterson, with his 
faithful soldiers, retired together to 
private life. During his connection with 
the army, he was on terms of intimacy 
with many of the foreign officers, especi- 
ally with General Kosciusko, the Polish 
hero, their friendship enduring through 
life. 

After the general’s return to Lenox, he 
again became actively engaged in pro- 
moting the best interests of the town. In 
1786, at the request of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, he took command of the 
Berkshire militia in the suppression of 
Shay’s Rebellion. In 1791, he removed 
with his family to Broome County, N.Y. 
His home was at Lisle, now known as 
Whitney’s Point. Here, as elsewhere, 
his ability as a statesman was at once 
recognized, and he was chosen as repre- 
sentative of Tioga County for four years, 
1792, 1793, 1798, 1801, in the state leg- 
islature. On March 27, 1798, he was 
appointed to the bench, and was presid- 
ing judge of Broome County — his term 
of service ending with his life. In 1801 
he was a member of the convention 
called to amend the constitution of the 
State of New York. In 1802 he was 
elected to the United States Congress, 
from Tioga County, and served until 
March 3, 1805. 

In Congress, always active, untiring, 
efficient, he was a member of some of 
the most important committees of the 
House, supporting and defending the 
claims of the Revolutionary soldiers, en- 
deavoring to put the currency on a sound 
basis, studying and advocating the best 
way to establish and regulate the mints 


and coinage of the country, looking after 
the construction of the public buildings, 
and trying to bring some order into the 
commercial affairs of the nation by the 
passing of a proper bankrupt law, and to 
do away with imprisonment for debt. He 
never forgot that the country he had 
served so long both before and during 
the war, needed the best service he 
could render after the war, and he 
rendered it only as a patriot of his con- 
victions and ability could. 

General Paterson died very suddenly 
at Lisle, July 19, 1808, aged sixty-four. 
He was the father of seven children, to 
whom he left an inheritance whose value 
is past computation—the example of a 
noble life and a reputation brilliant and 
unsullied. He died in the vigor of his 
manhood, in the pursuit of duty, and 
with a profound love for the country he 
had so ably defended. His widow sur- 
vived him many years. She removed to 
the home of her son-in-law, Samuel Kil- 
born, in Ogden, N.Y., where she died 
July 8, 1841, at the advanced age of 
ninety-two years. 

The remains of General Paterson were 
interred at Lisle ; those of Mrs. Paterson, 
at Spencerport, N. Y.—separated by 
many miles for more than half a century. 
In 1887, Professor Egleston, a grandson 
of General Paterson, placed in Trinity 
Church, Lenox, a memorial tablet to 
General Paterson, with appropriate 
inscription. On the 30th of May, 1892, 
the remains of General Paterson and 
those of his wife were removed to Lenox, 
for burial in the family lot in the hill top 
cemetery, by the quaint old church. 
In the old home in Lenox, where, a 
century ago, the general and his beautiful 
wife had lived so happily, the coffins 
remained for three days, visited by 
hundreds of people. From the protec- 
tion of that ancient roof, they were borne 
to their last resting-place. Upon the 
same day a magnificent monument to the 
memory of General Paterson was unveiled 
and presented to the town by Professor 
Egleston. It stands in the heart of the 
town ; it is of enduring granite, beautiful 
in design and in finish, with an appropri- 
ate inscription in honor of this noble 
“aid and adviser to Washington.” 





ROBERT HABERSHAM: A YOUNG HARVARD POET. 


By Lloyd McKim Garrison. 


NE reason why Gray’s “ Elegy” is, 
() perhaps, the most popular sin- 
gle poem in our language, is the 
solace it contains for those who mourn 
—as who does not?—some youth, the 
idol of his little circle of relatives and 
friends, about whose brow the _lau- 
rels seemed already to be bending, 
when, without an hour’s warning, in the 
midst of his brilliant promise, he died 
and left the final test of greatness untried. 
Such a one was Robert Habersham. In 
1831, a graduate of Harvard College, 
admired and beloved as few young men 
have the fortune to be, trying many arts 
in a tentative way with a mind strong and 
versatile enough, it would seem, to have 
grappled successfully with any, and then, 
a year later, dead, at the age of twenty, 
leaving behind him the most pathetic of 
memories, the possibility of achievement 
denied. 

Untimely death is always sad ; but most 
poignant where it strikes one apparently 
destined for great things. Virgil’s lament 
for the young Marcellus is for that reason 
the most tender and touching thing in 
profane poetry; and there are few who 
do not thrill at Dryden’s paraphrase, who, 
too, have suffered 


“By Fates unjust and Providence’s crime.” 


Consternation followed the announce- 
ment of this boy’s death wherever he 
was known; and there are those living 
to-day who mourn him, after a lapse of 
sixty years, as they mourn no other of 
their dead. 

Who was he, that people expected so 
much of his life and so lamented his 
death ; and how does it happen that this 
sketch of him should be prepared after 
such an interval of years? 

Some months ago I was reading (for 
a certain purpose which forbade omission 
or skipping) the secretaries’ records of 
the Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard 
College, — precious volumes of close 
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manuscript, dating back almost a hun- 
dred years. ‘These fortnightly records — 
partly in prose, partly in verse, as suited 
each secretary — were nominally minutes 
of preceding meetings, but really con- 
sisted of a sort of literary part, serio- 
comic or wholly burlesque, which the 
secretary (apparently with great ap- 
proval) read before the “ brethren’’ had 
sat down to their “ coarse fare’ of hasty 
pudding and milk. Edward Everett kept 
these records, John G. Palfrey, Wash- 
ington Allston, George Bancroft, Benja- 
min R. Curtis, James Freeman Clarke, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Sumner, 
James Russell Lowell, and many more, 
afterwards the lights of learning and 
letters in our country, whose youthful 
essays are now replete with interest, if 
not for intrinsic worth, at least in retro- 
spect. Long gaps of years, however, 
were stopped by others whose undergrad- 
uate ignis fatuus long since went out 
unnoticed of the world, but still flickers 
up to lead the reader of those seldom- 
opened tomes over the most tedious of 
quagmires. 

I had plunged up to my middle after 
certain of these gentry, and had followed 
them for hours through a brambly hand- 
writing over a ground in places piled with 
rhetoric, in other places oozing with 
maudlin verse and quaking with puns, 
when suddenly out of this Slough of 
Despond I came forth upon pages of the 
most delightful script, clear as print, yet 
individual, and, delightful to find, sum- 
maries of the accomplished business of 
each meeting printed in bold letters 
above the literary entertainment below, 
epitomizing in striking and diverting 
manner, like the headlines of a news- 
paper, the facts I was searching for, and 
subordinating “literature’’ to recorded 
history. 

Here, at last, after all that crowd of 
laboring poetasters and punsters, was one 
original and facile hand. To my delight 
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I found the “ literary” part of his records 
as individual as their unique headlines 
promised them to be. In short, their 
humor and vitality so struck me that I 
was impelled to follow further for the 
delightful personality which breathed out 
from them. In the course of this inquiry 
I made the acquaintance of Mr. William 
Neyle Habersham (Harv. Coll. ’35), of 
Savannah, Ga., the writer’s brother, who 
not only furnished me with many per- 
sonal reminiscences of him, but cour- 
teously loaned me his brother’s diary and 
such of his letters and writings as were in 
his possession, which alone enabled me 
to prepare this sketch. 

Robert Habersham was born at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., March 15, 1812. Hecame 
of distinguished stock. His great-grand- 
father, the Hon. James Habersham, was 
from the time of his immigration to 
Georgia with Whitefield the evangelist, in 
1738, to his demise in 1775, one of the 
most distinguished men in the province ; 
at one time acting governor, and founder 
(in 1744) of the great commercial house 
— the first inthe province — which still 
survives in the hands of his descend- 
ants. In the Revolution, which broke 
out just after he had died, his sons were 
as ardent for independence as he, 
stanch loyalist, would have been, had he 
lived, for the Crown. Major John 
Habersham, the youngest son, distin- 
guished himself as an officer during the 
war, subsequently became a member of 
the Continental Congress, and held many 
high positions of trust and honor in his 
state. The second son, Joseph, a gradu- 
ate of Princeton College, made himself 
known during the war by his deeds of 
daring as a member of the Council of 
Safety, in which capacity he broke open 
the king’s magazine in Savannah and 
bore away six hundred pounds of powder, 
seized a British store-ship in the Savan- 
nah River, and finally captured the Brit- 
ish governor (Wright) himself, thus de- 
stroying the last vestige of British au- 
thority in Georgia. He-was a major and 
colonel in the Continental army, twice 
speaker of the Assembly of Georgia, a 
member of the Continental Congress, a 
maker of the Federal Constitution, mayor 
of Savannah, and Postmaster General of 


the United States under John Adams. 
Jefferson tendered him the office of 
Treasurer of the United States, but he 
declined it, and ended his distinguished 
career in private life, in 1815, when his 
grandson, Robert Habersham, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, was three years old. 

Ten years afterwards (he was then thir- 
teen) this grandson Robert emerged from 
the quiet of home to become a pupil at 
Dr. Rudd’s school, where he remained 
till 1827, when he was transferred to 
the celebrated Round Hill School at 
Northampton, Mass. He had already 
shown marked strength of character ; and 
such confidence did his parents have in 
his prudence and sagacity, that they not 
only permitted this boy of fifteen to 
make the long journey from Savannah 
without the protection of an older per- 
son, but even charged him with the care 
of his brother William, a child of ten, 
who was to accompany him to school, 
without feeling anxiety concerning his 
fitness for so grave a trust. He not only 
brought his charge safely through the 
perils of the journey, but during their 
two years’ stay at school watched over 
him like a mother, choosing to room with 
him rather than with a boy of his own 
age, teaching him, and even inventing 
stories with which to talk him to sleep at 
night, leaving upon his mind a vivid and 
fascinating remembrance not dimmed 
in sixty years. ‘“ Knowing him then,” 
writes this brother, “ was like the Arabian 
Nights.” 

The Round Hill School, a novel de- 
parture in American education, was be- 
gun in 1823 by the historian Bancroft 
and Joseph Green Cogswell, the corre- 
spondent of Goethe, as a sort of German 
gymnasium, modified by American op- 
portunities and necessities. With a 
healthy and beautiful site, a good equip- 
ment and fine patronage, the school 
should have lasted longer than it did; 
but its founders were more erudite than 
practical, and after much financial loss 
to them it finally went under. While it 
survived, however, the school had quali- 
ties that impressed and attracted boys, 
and had boys of the best strain of 
blood and breeding to respond to the 
attraction. The high pine-clad hiils all 
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about them and the deep serpentine 
valley of the Connecticut were never out 
of their ken; they took long walks with 
sympathetic teachers; mingled outdoor 
work with study; and, best of all, were 
tenants and sole rulers of “ Cronyville,” 
that delightful boys’ Utopia, where, on a 
piece of land especially allotted to them, 
each boy built his shanty, in which he 
could spend his evening, roasting ap- 
ples in the embers on his own hearth, 
and listening in the firelight to the ghost 
stories of his own company. No wonder 
that such a school should impress a boy’s 
imagination, nor that thirty years after its 
dissolution its surviving alumni should 
honor their venerable master with a 
banquet in grateful recognition of its 
early influence on them. 

Its influence certainly was not lost on 
Robert Habersham. Beginning as an 
improvisatore at his brother’s bedside, he 
soon craved a larger audience. So, a 
year anda half after his advent at Round 
Hill, he made himself editor of a little 
four-page sheet of quarto size called 
Literary Recreations, whose first num- 


ber appeared Jan. 24, 1829, — perhaps 
the first instance of school journalism 


(since so prolific) in America. Haber- 
sham was not only the founder of the 
paper, but filled with his versatile pen 
the bulk of its ten numbers, contributing 
to them impartially poetry and prose, that 
ranged all the way from sentiment to 
satire, from farce to tragedy, from facetize 
to solemn essays. It was the editors’ 
purpose, said the Prospectus, written by 
Habersham, “at this time, when papers 
of every description—daily gazettes, 
weekly miscellanies, monthly pamphlets, 
and annual souvenirs, tokens, and what 
not— are springing up, to add fresh laurels 
to our just dawning literature.” This is 
the period, as this droll catalogue of al- 
most extinct names recalls, when the 
romantic school’s American Orlandos 
went about hanging their “ garlands” and 
“posies’”? upon every tree; a period of 
calm and slumber, between the conflict 
past and that to come, when the Ameri- 
can novel was a dilution of Walter Scott, 
the American oration a dilution of Tully, 
and the American poem a Byronic sylla- 
bub ; and, notwithstanding all this feeble 


achievement, an era of immense national 
self-complacency. 

The young editor was in many ways a 
child of the age. He belonged almost 
wholly to the romantic school; but a 
sense of humor, catholicity of reading, 
and keen observation so tempered his 
adaptation of the current style, that even 
as a boy of seventeen his writings had far 
more literary value than the cold heroics 
his master (not yet the great historian) 
was then putting into print. In his edi- 
torial capacity Habersham extended a 
welcome to all the schools. The Pro- 
spectus announced that “ our pages are 
open for — 


“TALES of imagination and those founded 
upon historical facts, and in these we mean 
chiefly to deal, though certainly 

“ ESSAYS and DISSERTATIONS will occa- 
sionally find a column or two devoted to them. 

“RHYMING we will sometimes insert... 
for the purpose of filling up our pages, as it serves 
no other purpose whatsoever. But 

“POETRY will always be gladly received, 
though we fear it is a tree which does not bear 
good fruit in the winterseason. And any 

“MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES will be ac- 
ceptable, if amusing. 

“‘ We intend to keep as much as possible in the 
dark about POLITICS, fearing a repetition of 
such another battle as occurred upon Shinny- 
stick Plain in November. . . However,. . . we 
acknowledge our allegiance to the ruling party, 
whatever it may be.” 


The eclectic policy thus outlined was 
pursued while the paper lived, the 
editor’s own contributions including a 
tragic “Tale of Old Virginia,” an “ In- 
dian Tale,” imaginary Dialogues of the 
“ Literary Club,” “The Hilliad,” a douffe 
epic of the school in five cantos and as 
many metres, and lastly the editorial 
“ Writing Desk,” which commented re- 
flectively upon such diverse topics as 
“Credulity and Superstition,” ‘“ Letter 
Writing,” “Chivalry,” “ Travelling,” 
“ Antiquity,” “Slavery,”  ‘ Botany, ” 
“‘ Horace,” and “ The Earl of Leicester” ! 
A wide range for a boy of seventeen! 
Yet he touched each subject almost 
equally well; for he had read omnivo- 
rously and understandingly, coloring what 
he read with a restless and romantic 
imagination that took pleasure in every 
new impression. “I love variety in 
everything,” he wrote of himself in “ The 
Hilliad”” ; and just before his death he 
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recorded in his diary how full of exquisite 
if exaggerated sensation his boyhood had 
been : — 


“ How pleasant is the sound of rain! Its soft, 
monotonous pattering on the roof and windows is 
soothing and puts me in a meditative humor. I 
do not remember when I did not love a rainy day 
to read in. To take a book into the carriage- 
house, and hear the rain, and revel in the inter- 
est and fancy of a tale, was the delight of 
my boyish days. I always had a spice of the 
romantic in my disposition. Before I went to 
boarding-school I loved to take walks in the 
pine woods; to sit under an oak at Beverly when 
[ was reading; to watch the stars and falling 
fires of night; and how often have I climbed a 
tree to nestle in its branches and read or think! 

“ My adoration for the softer sex was so ex- 
treme that I never was in a steamboat or a stage 
without dreaming of some pretty adventure I was 
to have with them. I used to run off from school 
on purpose to have adventures, and any girl I 
met I turned into a damsel in distress. How 
many torturing, anxious, pleasing moments I have 
had in those young affections for girls! ... I 
was constantly falling in love, and I do not think 
I ever can think more about a lady in future than 
I have at ten or twelve years of age.” 


An early devoyring of the verse and 
fiction of the romantic school had given 
Habersham these dreamy ideals; and 
birth had given him other and sturdier 
ones. He was born an American, at a 
time coincident with the birth of the 
national feeling, which never was more 
exultant than during his adolescence. 
His family was of national reputation, of 
grave traditions of honorableservice to their 
country ; and the children of the house, 
as soon as they began to understand 
language, learned of public life, its duties 
and its honors, and were encouraged to 
be studious that they might some day be 
ready to play their part. With such a 
stimulus, it is no wonder that so eager a 
mind as Robert Habersham’s, naturally 
serious and at times even a little melan- 
choly, ardently pursued whatever prom- 
ised information and power; for he felt 
assured of success, even though he could 
not yet say from what direction it was to 
come. So he gave his imagination a 
loose rein all through his boyhood, crav- 
ing knowledge, romance and distinction ; 
he read whatever came to hand, wrote, 
sighed over the imaginary woes of imagi- 
nary damosels, and played the flute, — 
instrument of sentiment then so highly 
esteemed, — suggestive of the moonlight, 


fountains, whispers and white hands of 
his favorite poems. 

The Literary Recreations he _ prob- 
ably intended as the first step in his 
career; and it served at least to compel 
practice and reward labor. From the 
partial list above given of his contribu- 
tions to that paper, his versatility is ap- 
parent; and a close reading of them 
gives a pleasant picture of the boy, and 
an interesting view of the period, — of 
the boy, when he relates how, in voyag- 
ing from Savannah, he played his flute 
to the dolphins, till disconcerted by a 
lady who rudely remarked that “he was 
not Arion’; and of the period when 
this boy of the period advises his mates 
on the difficult art of letter writing, or 
admonishes them against credulity and 
superstition, with a gravity that in a 
youngster of nowadays would seem al- 
most priggish. But the boy lived in a 
period when athletics did not occupy the 
youthful mind to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Habersham was still close 


enough to the Revolution to remember 
the boys of Boston and Gen. Gage. 


As an American boy he hoped to attain 
glory in letters, in the field or on the 
forum, and serious thought was necessary 
and natural to him. Accordingly, in his 
editorial capacity, he also made an essay 
at political discussion, a serious and 
temperate letter deprecating the anti- 
slavery talk that he occasionally heard in 
the school, citing, with undoubted sincer- 
ity, the contented state of the negroes in 
his own humane neighborhood ; and he 
wrote other grave articles on kindred 
topics, as if to practise a little in con- 
troversy. But the bulk of his writing was 
naturally light. 

A bit from his diary of April, 1832, is 
quite a little picture: “Paid a visit of 
congratulation upon the Overseer’s bride, 
who appeared very free and saucy. A 
brown-faced girl with large glass ear- 
rings, deep pink gown and saffron colored 
shawl, together with a ghostish, cadaver- 
ous, Georgia-like figure, completed the 
group.” Such assurance of touch 
promised original things; and had the 
writer lived, he might have anticipated 
Longstreet and Harris in making Geor- 
gian idiosyncrasies famous. His dra- 
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matic stories are not quotable. They 
have the boyish vice of being overstrained. 
Habersham drew best only what he saw, 
not what he imagined; and his lighter 
writing was his best, for his life had been 
full of light. He wrote verse with little 
more effort than prese, and sometimes 
(perhaps oftener than not) the verse 
was hurt by this facility; but it retained, 
for that reason, a pleasant spontaneity 
that labor might have destroyed. As 
stories, essays and controversy followed 
each other from his tentative pen, he 
made the five cantos of “The Hilliad,” 
a burlesque epic of the school, serve him 
as a like experiment in versification (for 
each canto differed widely from the next) 
and as the vehicle for much jaunty, if 
immature, satire on life at the school and 
elsewhere. ‘This, for instance, of the 
summer migration of the period, — the 
days when Saratoga was without rival, 
and the summer hotel in its most baleful 
form flourished like the upas-tree, and 
dyspepsia was a national ailment : — 


“For this the time in Yankee clime 
The belles are on the go; 
From Boston town the beaux come down 
And travel, puff and blow. 


“ And to the springs with spreading wings 
In blue, and red, and green, 
Our city ladies now must stray, 
To see and to be seen. 


“The clerk, and judge, and client trudge 
Along the dusty way; 
And there the pink of fashion drink 
Full sixteen quarts a day.” 


Each canto of “ The Hilliad” was pref- 
aced bya few comprehensive and amus- 
ing headlines, like the following preface 
to Canto IV. (June) : — 

“Spring, continued —a few prepara- 
tory remarks — reasons for changing his 
verse — a solemn and general invocation 
of womankind to the Hill — a very pleas- 
ing description, indeed, of the present 
month — a spice of egotism.” 

“‘A very pleasing description,” indeed. 
In spite of the ever-present fault of 
“fine writing” and other obvious faults, 
these verses are musical and full of gen- 
uine feeling and appreciation of nature. 
The age of the author will not, of course, 
be forgotten. 


“And here now is the most delightful shade, 

And prettiest imaginable dells, 

In which one may repose, and nut-brown glade, 
And softly rising, soft declining swells, 

And banks resounding from the serenade 
Of songsters warbling from their leafy cells, 

And little pathways winding through the grove, 

With flowers wild and climbing woodbine wove. 


“The little springs have just begun to flow, 
The little rills are leaping in their course, 
The brooks run clear and pebbly bottoms show, 
With grassy edges to their very source, 
Befring’d with flow’rets of the spring that blow 
And drop their honey in the streamlet hoarse; 
The small pine grove is prettier than before, 
The fields are now with daisies covered o’er.” 


Habersham’s school life ended with his 
reputation fully established as a leader ; 
and when, together with the late George 
Cheyne Shattuck of Boston, and Freder- 
ick W. Brune of Baltimore, he entered 
Harvard College, in September, 1829, as 
a junior, he brought some name with him ; 
and, contrary to the common experience 
of one who enters college after friendships 
have crystallized, he at once won a prom- 
inent position in his class, which, besides 
his friend Shattuck, numbered on its list 
Wendell Phillips, John Lothrop Motley, 
Thomas Gold Appleton and Francis 
Gardner. 

The Porcellian Club, then, as now, 
small, reserved unto itself, and proud of 
its distinguished membership, was opened 
to him; the larger Hasty Pudding, more 
simple and democratic (at that time a 
literary society), made him equally wel- 
come; and he was chosen president of 
the delightful Med. Fac., then in its 
prime. In addition to this appreciation 
by his classmates, he was given the free- 
dom of President Quincy’s house, and 
obtained an immediate en¢rée into Bos- 
ton society. 

His literary tastes were not subordi- 
nated to other pleasures. He began at 
once a series of new ventures, for litera- 
ture was after all his first vocation. It 
may have been at his suggestion (coming, 
flushed as he was, from the success of 
the Literary Recreations) that The Col- 
legian, which he helped to found, was 
issued in February, 1830, with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, then but six months 
graduated, one of its editorial staff and 
its chief contributor. At any rate, Hab- 
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ersham labored on it diligently, writing 
under the fanciful pseudonym “ F. Airy,” 
and leaving in the editors’ columns some 
droll imaginary “dialogues of the sanc- 
tum’ in verse. But his more ambitious 
poems, of which he wrote several, were 
conscious and over-elaborated in senti- 
ment and in language, and did not do 
justice to his talent. 

In the small circle of the Pudding, 
where he wrote carelessly en gaieté de 
cwur, he made a marked impression, and 
had, indeed, no rival. A song of his for 
the Pudding dinner, to the forgotten air 
of “ Paul Pry,” first introduces him to us 
on the records, which inform us that 
“Brother Habersham’s song was much 
applauded.” The verses tell of Daniel 
Webster, how he “seizes his opponent 
with his claws,” and wins, “in spite of 
judge and state, and lawyers and the 
laws”; of Sam Patch, then at the height 
of his saltatory fame (the Med. Fac. 
at this time, by the way, made him a 
doctor in their delightful Latin parody of 
The Quinquennial, along with the Siam- 
ese Twins and the Sea Serpent!), and 
scoff at the steam engine as a chimerical 
machine. 

Mild as the fooling of this song is, it 
may have sung very well (if it did, 
there was no lack of verses), and appar- 
ently it was approved, for Habersham 
was soon after chosen poet for the Fourth 
of July, the greatest honor in the club’s 
gift. ‘Twice a year, from the beginning 
of things, it had been its custom to hold 
a public “ exhibition,” after the manner 
of the times, consule Quincy; and, since 
the club had begun as a patriotic associa- 
tion, devoted to the country and to 
Washington, his birthday and_ the 
Fourth were its festal days. On these 
occasions the club, two by two (there 
were some twenty members in all), in 
full dress, with their silver medals in the 
form of a Maltese cross hung across their 
breasts by a slender silver chain, walked 
solemnly into University Hall and took 
seats in the chapel, where the president 
and many of the faculty were, by invita- 
tion, awaiting them. ‘The college public 
filed in, on tiptoe with expectation ; and 
then the young orator (usually, alas, of the 
school of the famous Mr. Jefferson Brick) 


hurled round invective at the effete and 
crumbling dynasties of Europe; and the 
young poet, in verse equally sonorous, de- 
claimed against the misery of “ Avarice,” 
or the blighting canker of “ Insensibil- 
ity”; and the affair ended with congrat- 
ulations and prophecies of great things 
for the speakers. 

What Habersham’s poem was about 
or was like we do not know. The Pud- 
ding’s records say that he “ delighted our 
ears by his humor both of conception 
and style, and by the harmony of his 
verses”; but the records always spoke 
with a kindly tongue ! 

Again, however, his work must have 
been to the taste of his mates, for the 
secretaryship for the ensuing term — then 
the principal office in the club — became 
his in consequence; and here he left 
those pages of headlined minutes in his 
handsome script that first attracted me 
to him. He unfortunately wrote but 
twenty pages as secretary ; for a division 
arose early in the term between the Por- 
cellians in the club and the others, which 
at last became bad tempered. ‘The clubs 
had not then grown so far apart as to 
have no clashing ambitions or cause for 
jealousy ; so the trouble culminated in a 
stormy debate, in which it is recorded 
that Wendell Phillips, of the Porcellian 
faction, was requested to take his seat on 
account of his too vivacious language, 
and which ended by angering every one 
and convincing no one. Each side en- 
tered an account of the trouble on the 
minutes, Habersham presenting the Por- 
cellian’s case in a reasonable and tem- 
perate manner. The four Porcellians, 
Habersham, Phillips, Shattuck and 
Brune, resigned from the Pudding; and 
the latter society in a pique forbade, for 
a few years, the dual membership. 
This subsequent feud kept Habersham 
from Obtaining the class poem, which he 
much coveted ; but the Pudding suffered 
retributive reverses for some years after- 
wards. 

The interest of Habersham’s brief 
records is great, in spite of their substance 
being, with the exception of the two 
scraps of personal allusion which follow, 
intensely local. It had been the custom 
from time immemorial on “ Pudding 
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night,’’ the club being then nomadic, to 
send as a peace-offering to the proctor 
of the entry, who, for that evening, had 
to endure the club’s laughter and songs, 
a large bowl of hasty pudding and mo- 
lasses. Tutor Felton, afterwards presi- 
dent, and once himself a member of the 
club, was base enough, it seems, “ to in- 
terrupt its meeting,” which thereupon 
before adjourning decreed “that he 
should have no pudding, as a punish- 
ment,’’—a decree that for severity re- 
calls some of the edicts of Lilliput! 
“Brother Phillips stroked his chin as 
was his wont,’ is another allusion to 
which retrospect lends value. It is a 
pity that the records have not more of 
such things ; but Tutor Felton and Brother 
Phillips were not yet great people, and 
our scribe chose other themes to amuse 
his hearers with. His minutes open with 
a metrical prologue describing the reluc- 
tant return to Cambridge after a short 
summer vacation, — for Harvard boys, 
consule Quincy, were half-fed, overworked 
young animals, who were sulky and rebel- 
lious by fits, put bombs in chapel, and 
had periodic revolutions, like those of 
South American republics. In our time 
the return is eager, not reluctant: but 
the “ gentlemanly and urbane porter” at 
least spares us returning to such a horrid 
mess as this : — 


“Each homesick student’s chill and cheerless 

room, 

As yet untouched by Goody or her broom, — 

The books besmeared with mould, the tongs 
with rust, — 

Appears the throne of cobwebs, dirt and dust! 

The lonely youth beholds his ink turned red, 

The lamps untrimmed beneath his unmade bed, 

The shelves disordered, closets full of woes, 

And floor strewed o’er with trunks and dirty 
clothes, — 

Then damns the study-bell’s unceasing dong, 

And _ swears ‘that every cursed thing goes 
wrong.’ 

The Rake, the Dig, the Student, and the Bard, 

Like cream-faced ghosts stalk through the col- 
lege yard, 

And whether at meals, at prayers, or on the 
green, 

Their thoughts seem wrapt up in some distant 
scene.” 


The moderns, rising unhurried by the 
chapel bell, undisturbed by the evening 
study bell, their nerves in calm order and 
their faces well browned from the long 


summer, merely unpack their trunks with 
a fervent grunt of satisfaction at being 
back, pull straight a picture or two, and 
go forthwith to Jarvis Field with thoughts 
solely “wrapt up” in the Eleven. This 
abstraction may be less noble than that 
pervading the minds of Mr. Quincy’s 
scholars, but the modern animal is vastly 
more peaceable and contented. 

The Pudding men, at this non-athletic 
period, had one athletic custom among 
their rites, namely, to carry suspended 
from the centre of a pole, borne on the 
shoulders of the two “ providers,” all the 
way from Madam Stimson’s on Church 
Street to the top of Stoughton or Hollis, 
the huge, steaming pot of hasty pudding, 
which was to conclude the evening’s 
entertainment. 

Now, Habersham relates, Prof. Farrar 
was once inconsiderate enough to give 
the seniors their astronomy lesson on 
Friday night, sacred to the Pudding. 
So the telescope was set up on the green 
in front of Harvard Hall, and the lecture 
began, one student after another putting 
his eye to the tube as the discourse went 
on. The Pudding men chafed as the 
evening waned, and finally a daring few 
slipped away through the dark, made 
ready the room and sought the kettle. 
‘The subsequent proceedings at the astron- 
omy lecture can be left to Habersham’s 
narrative : — 

“ The startled crowd turn round their eyes, 
When, sure enough, the broad street o’er 
They saw a bright round body rise 
Moonlike, from Madam Stimson’s door! 
One fearful glance from sage and bard, 
One dreadful pause — one stifled cry — 
And through the street and college yard, 
Like frightened rats the seniors fly. 
One little figure still remained 
Upon the lone deserted spot; 
His eyeballs on the appearance strained, 
He took these notes as quick as shot! 
‘A disk of light — thin clouds around — 
Appearing for a time at rest — 
Then moving slowly o’er the ground — 
Direction near sou'west by west ! — 
In motion, swinging to and back 
With equal easy oscillation — 
Penumbra pretty large and black — 
Sometimes the cause of occultation ! — 
Mean range along the carriage-rut — 
Circumf’rence nineteen times an apple — 
Elliptical nutation,’ — but 
It disappeared near Holden Chapel. 
And Jack goes home, digests the sight, 
But still in such a zeal and heat is, 
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That he’s determined all to write 
Within a philosophic treatise. 

The wondering students tell afar 
About the moon as bright as day, 
But Puddings knew their guardian-star 

And followed where it led the way.” 


In the year 1830, Mr. Pickwick had 
not yet had that famous adventure with a 
dark lantern that so puzzled a certain 
scientist some years later; nor was it 
much droller than this imaginary rout of 
the astronomers by the Pudding’s kettle. 

One more metrical contribution by 
Habersham went into the secretaries’ 
records before the fatal schism between 
“ Porc.” and “ Pud.” It was, like most 
of the secretaries’ verse, not particularly 
relevant to anything, but it is interesting 
as showing the increasing strength and sup- 
pleness of Habersham’s versification : — 


“ October, yielding up his reign, 
Retreats into the past, 
And chill November comes again, 
Drops patter on the window-pane, 
And in the wood and in the lane 
The yellow leaves fall fast. 


“ Hushed is the reaper’s autumn song 
In fields where late it rose; 
The satchelled schoolboy hastes along 
And sighs that all the birds are gone,— 
And snuffling — ever and anon — 
He wipes his cold blue nose!” 


Unconsciousness always made Haber- 


sham’s writings original. Of course “ the 
reaper’s song” was a pure loan from ro- 
mantic verse ; for if reapers ever do sing 
‘in the stubble, it is not in America. But 
the schoolboy wiping his “cold blue 
nose”? is a happy drollery which was 
wholly the writer’s own, and would have 
been thought quite shocking by the ed- 
itor of any “ Garland ” of the period. 
With the schism in the Pudding ends 
any connected account of Habersham’s 
last days at Harvard, though we know 
that they were full and joyful. He had 
as intimate friends Phillips, Shattuck, 
Appleton and Brune, the leaders of his 
class in social and intellectual promi- 
nence, and, in spite of the silly feud 
which cost him the class poem, he was 
much admired by his classmates. He 
cared little for the rank that can be won by 
mere “grinding,” and studied as he chose, 
—making an elective system unto himself, 


without knowing what an anachronism he 
was guilty of. He thus finished his senior 
year, working hard, but outside the routine 
of the college more than in it; enjoying 
the close social intimacy of his club, the 
favor and freedom of the president’s 
household, and the parties in Boston 
where he was a favorite. 

Some time in June, 1831, just as his 
academic glass was run, he began to 
keep a diary; and here we get a few 
glimpses of the closing incidents of his 
college life. The class poem, which he 
could not have helped hearing with a 
sense of criticism sharpened by the con- 
sciousness of injustice done himself, he 
declares to be “ not near so good as I ex- 
pected’’?; “nothing new, nothing of 
wit, nothing of feeling”’ ; and he goes on 
to sketch a poem as he would have de- 
livered it, the very gravity of whose fun 
shows how far different from those of to- 
day were the boys of the republic, consude 
Quincy,— Quincy, whom we see to-day 
in Sanders Theatre, wrapped in a marble 
toga, reminiscent of the days of Latin 
orations, when the republic “rang 
Roman,” and the president’s inaugural 
teemed with fproconsuls and curule 
@diles / 

The poet is supposed to have fallen 
asleep in the library, and been locked in 
by “Paddy” Cannon (bell-ringer and 
predecessor of the perennial Jones), 
where in a dream he sees “all the vol- 
umes marching slowly from their places 
with little wigs on and black gowns, 
and taking their seats around these 
tables with pen, ink and paper before 
them. Now comes a speech from the 
oldest book in the library, who is at the 
head of the table; he tells of the object 
of their coming together, according to 
their custom at every graduating class, to 
draw out the fates and lives of each one. 
All the books then give in their verdict 
as they have been treated well or badly 
by these students,” of whom “some are 
made poets, some philosophers, some 
statesmen, some merchants, some lawyers, 
some doctors, some parsons, some sol- 
diers, some farmers, etc., but not before 
a great deal of debating had passed 
about their separate merits, which would 
give an opportunity for much satire and 
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reflection on the probable condition of 
the class after twenty years, etc.” 

The laureate of ’94, even if he intro- 
duced a horoscope into his scheme, would 
look on the idea of involving Gore Hall 
in aclass poem as simply funereal. The 
deserted benches on Jarvis would speak 
much more thrilling prophecy to him ! 

Although robbed of the coveted poem, 
Habersham was asked at little more than 
a moment's notice to write a class ode 
to be sung in chapel; so he rose early 
on the morning of Class Day and wrote 
one to be sung a few hours later. “It 
wasn’t worth anything,—only smooth 
words,” he writes of it himself, truly 
enough ; yet there was feeling in it, too, 
and it must have sung well. This is 
Habersham’s last recorded appearance at 
Harvard College. 

He remained several weeks in Boston 
after the close of the term, visiting 
friends and enjoying the pleasures that 
the town afforded. It was a pleasant 
place in summer, and so it is still if peo- 
ple would believe it, and, instead of run- 
ning away on the 1st of each May, remain 
and reconquer the Mall and the Public 
Garden from the lounger and the nurse- 
girl. At that time the May exodus 
was unknown, and Habersham’s diary 
gives an idea of what a summer evening 
still might be in Boston, if only the very 
wise were wise enough to make the ex- 
periment of spending a summer evening 
there ! 


“July 4. Caught a sight of S—— on Mrs, R.’s 
balcony. Marched up there and listened with 
them tothe music, etc. Accompanied S—— home 
and persuaded her to listen to the music on 
the Common, which was delicious. We walked 
under the trees and about the Mall, conversing 
and listening to the most beautiful airs until 
long after ten. The band played ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,’ and stopt. . . . We took one more turn 
in the Mall.” 


The churches were still open, he re- 
cords, to receive their congregations. 


“July tro. Went to Dr. Channing’s in 
the morning and sat in Mr. W.’s pew. 
Sermon on the Mind.” In the afternoon 
he changed back to his own denomina- 
tion by attending Trinity, where he heard 
the Rev. Mr. Doane (later, bishop of 
New Jersey) preach; but he forgets to 
record the subject of his discourse, hav- 


ing been evidently distracted by sitting 
where he could see “one of S.’s beauti- 
ful hazel eyes.” It is creditable to S.’s 
devoutness to know that he did not see 
them both, for he was a magnet to bright 
eyes. 

At this time he was in person about 
five feet ten inches tall, slender, a fine 
dancer and horseman. He had brown 
hair, a high color, and hazel eyes, which 
he half shut when amused, and he smiled 
frequently, with a smile that was irresist- 
ibly winning. In dress he admits to hav- 
ing been something of a dandy, but his 
manners were simple, modest and unaf- 
fected. He was very deferential to 
ladies, but he was quite as much of a 
“men’s man” as a “ ladies’ man.” His 
interest in the ladies at this period of his 
life was, however, unusually strong, and 
his diary is full of entries like the follow- 
ing : — 

“ The long-expected Misses H appear en- 
thusiastic in everything, though the elder is quiet 
in her admiration, while the younger and prettier 
is wild, laughing, quick, arch and witty. They 
both seemed to be great lovers of nature, poetry 


and music, for all which I liked and admired 
them. 

‘“‘T wish her sweet low voice and pretty hands 
were here again. I love a heart that has some 
feeling. S—— was as affectionate a little creature 
as I have ever met.” 


On the 11th of July his diary has this 
laconic but joyous entry: “Had a kiss 
from a pretty girl to-day.” 

At the end of July, 1831, Habersham 
left Boston, not without many promises 
to return, and filling a page of his diary 
with addresses. At five o’clock on the 
morning of the 30th he mounted his 
horse, and rode all the way to Providence 
that day, getting “‘ very much tanned and 
sunburnt,” but enjoying his long journey. 
From Providence he went to Newport, 
and thence, on the 2d of August, to Al- 
bany, on board the ship “Constellation,” 
—a pleasant trip, though the journey 
overland by stage from Albany to Sara- 
toga was “horrid,” his eagerness to re- 
join his family, from whom he had been 
four years separated, making him doubly 
impatient with the lagging coach and 
the midsummer sun. 

He counts this reunion “one of the 
happiest days I ever spent,” and notes 
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with simple delight the growth of his 
brothers and sisters, while he declares 
the youngest girl, whom he had not seen 
since she was a baby, “the most beauti- 
ful little child I have ever seen,” and he 
doubly delights in her pretty mimicry of 
his habit of closing his eyes in smiling. 
““T wish,” he writes, “that I could have 
time now to write some poetry for the 
editor of that souvenir that asked me to ; 
if I had, I would write about twenty 
pages, which would be $40. I would 
put this in the savings bank for that dear 
little Maria, and let it accumulate till she 
had grown up, — not much of a present, 
but it would be the first gains of my own 
self.” 

There are many pages of the diary at 
this time which show him in a beautiful 
light of devotion to an invalid mother, 
such as at school he showed for his 
younger brother. 

The month of August was passed by 
Habersham at Saratoga. He resumed 


his versification once more, in the woods 
(where he says he “walked contempla- 
tively” and cut his name, Orlando-like, 


on trees), and by moonlight. He must 
have achieved the twenty pages he con- 
templated offering “the editor,” for on 
the 27th of August he chronicles the 
completion of a poem of four hundred 
and thirty lines on “ Knowledge.” Our 
younger Parnassians to-day would spend 
the same time over a quatrain ; but these 
were the days of “ Manfred” and “ Lalla 
Rookh.”” He makes no allusion, how- 
ever, to his disposition of this magnum 
opus, so that we do not know whether it 
earned its pious fee or not. 

August ended, Habersham’s family 
went from Saratoga to Niagara, and he 
returned to Boston, presumably for Com- 
mencement Day, which was then at the 
beginning of the September term. He 
duly received his degree with the class 
of 1831, though his diary gives no ac- 
count of his Boston visit, and is only 
resumed after a gap of six months, in 
February, 1832, at his home in Beverly, 
near Savannah, Ga. 

The resumed narrative of the diary 
shows Habersham full of enthusiasm for 
work, though still wavering as to his ulti- 
mate profession. This diary is an un- 


usual book. Its daily entries, indeed, 
are like those of other diaries, though 
rather more copious than most, but the 
summary of the day’s events, minutely 
epitomized in eight parallel columns, con- 
tains in its compact notes, made in his 
clear script (which I think, at its best, 
almost the most beautiful writing I ever 
saw), an index of the depth of the char- 
acter now ripening into manhood. The 
first of these columns contains the day of 
the month ; the second, that of the week ; 
the third, the state of the weather and 
any event just happened at home or 
abroad that struck the writer; the fourth, 
the company with whom, and the place 
to which he rode (for he now rode horse- 
back daily) ; the fifth column kept a tally 
of the miles thus covered; the sixth, 
noted his social calls and pleasures ; the 
seventh, the state of his health and his 
enjoyment of the day; and the eighth 
and last, the sum of the day’s reading 
and writing. Some of the entries under 
the title of “Events” are striking even 
to-day: the settlement of the Maine 
boundary is recorded in March; the 
death of Goethe, in May; the resigna- 
tion and recall of the Grey ministry in 
June, 1832; and events of less impor- 
tance, — the transfer of the Creeks to 
Mississippi (May) ; and things now quite 
forgotten,— the poisoning of wells in 
Paris (May), fall of buildings in New 
York (May), and Cherokee troubles 
(March); and above all, during the 
summer months, continual entries con- 
cerning the ravages of the cholera, — 
“ten thousand dead in Paris” (June), 
“ cholera in Liverpool,” “ in New York ”’ 
(June), “in Philadelphia” (July), “ pray- 
ers against cholera through Georgia” 
(July), “ fasting and prayer against chol- 
era” (July). 

Habersham, however, went about his 
work the same as in ordinary times. He 
was incessantly active, physically as well 
as mentally, rising before breakfast to 
ride or read or hunt, taking long paddles 
on the river, coursing deer and hunting 
birds, fishing, transplanting trees, and 
doing all sorts of healthy outdoor things. 
At the same time he was taking part in 
the social gayeties of Savannah and Bev- 
erly, keeping up his music enough to 
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play in a concert, and attending all the 
balls. and parties, where his success is 
appreciable from his enjoyment. His 
serious occupations were as diverse as his 
lighter ones. He read the lessons in 
church, and the Bible to his black man ; 
he began the study of law, and also of 
botany ; he joined a debating society ; 
and above all continued his general read- 
ing and writing. 

««« How many books do you think I read 
in three months?’ asked the modish Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick of her ingenuous cousin, Miss 
Western. ‘I can’t guess, indeed, cousin,’ 
answered Sophia, ‘ perhaps half a score?’ 
‘Half a score! half a thousand, child,’ 
answered the other. ‘I read a good deal 
in Daniel’s “ English History of France” ; 
a good dealin Plutarch’s “ Lives,” “The 
Atalantis,” Pope’s “Homer,” Dryden’s 
“Plays,” “Chillingworth,” “The Countess 
D’ Anois,” and Locke’s “ Human Under- 
standings.” ’” 

Habersham’s reading was wider in 
range and quantity than Mrs. Fitzpa- 
trick’s. He notes having read Shake- 
speare (“Troilus and Cressida,” “ Lear,” 
“ Hamlet”), Massinger (“The Very 
Woman”), Byron (“Childe Harold,” 
“ Manfred’”’), Moore (‘Songs’), Pope 
(“Rape of the Lock,” “ Essay on Criti- 
cism’’), Drummond, Hood (“ Eugene 
Aram”), Churchill (“ Rosciad”’), Hor- 
ace and Virgil (“ Georgics,” ‘ Bucol- 
ics’), * Gil Blas,” “ Ivanhoe,” “ Inherit- 
ance” and “Vivian Grey,” St. Pierre 
(“Studies in Nature”), Chesterfield 
(“Christian Character,” ‘“ Letters’’), 
Walpole (“ Reminiscences”), Liancourt 
(“Travels through South Carolina’), 
“Grammon’s Memoirs,” Mme. de 
Genlis (“ Memoirs’), Mme. de Stael 
(“ Prince de Ligne”), Pepys’s “ Diary,” 
“Various Sermons,” King James’s “ De- 
monology,” Fox’s “Martyrs,” Cicero (“ de 
Natura Deorum”’), and the Bible. Zhe 
Spectator and The Rambler; and the 
Edinburgh Review, National Inteliigencer, 
Littell’ Museum, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and the Mew York Courier, regularly ; 
and with all this, Hume’s “ England,” 
Smollett’s “George II.,” Bassett’s“* George 
III.,”’ some “French History,” Blackstone, 
“Fractions,” and five works on botany 
—all in six months! He read discrim- 


inatingly, too, as this letter to his cousin, 
Elliott Habersham, will evidence : — 


“Do you ever read or have you ever read Chau- 
cer? You wouldlike him very much. His verses 
you would at first suppose inharmonious, but. . . 
you will very soon become accustomed to his style 
and the meaning of his obsolete phrases, and then 
it is as if you were working a new-found mine, to 
read his beautifully natural descriptions and narra- 
tions. The old poets and writers are always the best 
—in any one country —because they have so 
much more nature. Iamsure that your mind, style, 
delicacy of sentiment, and appropriateness of 
imagery, besides the better feelings, would be im- 
proved by the cultivation of a taste for good 
sterling old poetical writers.” 


This love of what was “ natural’ and 
artless, which was at the bottom of Hab- 
ersham’s nature, combined with his 
humor and powers of observation and 
description, were at this time giving his 
writings a more valuable bent. A para- 
graph from one of his letters will illustrate 
this happy admixture of vivacity and sin- 
cerity. ‘This is an account of his appear- 
ance at a fancy ball in the neighborhood, 
which if only as a reminiscence of the 
days of Brummel is worth preserving : — 


“I send you with this letter a Georgian dated 
May 1, in which there is a poetical account of a 
fancy ball we had here, written by ‘yours obse- 
quiously and affectionately.’ It was written to 
James Williams, but grew so under my hand that 
after getting on to the third sheet, I thought it 
would be as advisable to publish it in his paper, 
and thus save him a heavy postage! Considerate 
young man. My character you will find under the 
description of a London Dandy. I wanted to go 
in an original dress and character, — and for that 
reason chose his Buckship. I made my dress a 
caricature of the fashion,—immense sleeves, 
checked bosom, gills and tights, turned-up shoes, 
immensely little hat, gold quizzing glass hanging 
witha gold chain to my knees, etc. I refined upon 
the delicacy of common exquisites by not allow- 
ing a toothpick or a watch, a handkerchief or a 
penknife, to disturb the equanimity and rectitude 
of my vest and coat pockets, which were all sewed 
up. A boy behind me carried these ‘ utensils’ 
in a dressing box with a looking glass, brush, etc. 
Instead of wearing in my Head the usual quota of 
stale compliments, my boy carried sem, too, 
written on pink paper and selected from the most 
beautiful passages of old English poetry. The 
advantage of my dress was that, though I might 
support my character the whole evening, I could 
do it without effort and in a natural, easy, impu- 
dent manner.” 


To his cousin Elliott, of whom he was 
very fond, he wrote with unrestraint. 
Only a few of these letters are preserved ; 
but they are all entertaining and spark- 
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ling after half a century past. Though 
the subjects of their lively anecdote are 
now as unknown to us as characters in 
fiction, the epistles bubble with merri- 
ment, are full of gossip, and skip from 
one to another drollery with a nimble- 
ness little usual in this time of frequent 
letters of few words and serious import. 


“A great stir has been lately excited in town 
by the news that E H had finally jilted 
Mr. LeC——, which you'll allow rather dirty, 
considering that she had engaged herself to him 
positively. It seemed so heartless in her, so say 
all the ladies. You see how the world turns. 
But one short week ago, not a petticoat in town 
but vowed Miss H a great goose for putting 
up with so singular a Major, so strange a devotee, 
so superstitious a lover, a man who ‘dreamed 
dreams and saw visions.’ Miss E—— probably 
hearing those rumors, and wishing to please 
everybody, gave the gallant Major his passport. 
. . » What is the consequence? Why, said petti- 
coats open their mouths and eyes (of course) in 
unfeigned astonishment at her refined cruelty! 
How true La Fontaine’s story about the Old Man 
and the Ass.” 

“Cooper is here playing to houses as thin as 
gauze. L B looks well in a new bon- 
net and (new) curls. . .. Your mother had a 
delightful party the other night, given to Mrs. 
Hamilton, Fenwick Kollock was there in a 
dress made of leopard’s skin and sang divinely. 
¢ A » also there, laughed at one of 
my jokes for one hour twenty-three minutes 
seventeen seconds and a quarter by my stop 
watchh M S—— was dull,—you see 
Colonel N: is expected, and you know ‘ coming 
events fling their shadows before.’ E 






































W. has dashed out in a pink hat and green 
gown, which is execrable! Give me a simple 
taste! ... Miss B is here, that merry 





lady. She is really the comfort of my declining 
years... . Elliott, I am going to shoot some 
snipe to-morrow, and so must bid you good 
night, premising that I am your aff. Cousin Bob, 
and that I shall ardently expect a deliberate, 
portentous and voluminous answer.” 

This is a good example of his irre- 
pressible gayety and enjoyment of life ; 
but, just as the criticism of Chaucer in 
the midst of such another letter as this 
last was a natural relapsing into an under- 
lying seriousness, so his other letters all 
have the ring of gravity beneath the 
jingle of fun. 

His closing days seemed uncon- 
sciously prescient of their imminent end, 
in the serious endeavor that marked 
his employment of them. In the early 


morning, in the dead of night, his eager 
mind was filled with question and con- 
jecture. 


He read and thought more and 
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wrote less than of old; so his writing 
showed corresponding maturity. It was 
at this time that he wrote what is by far 
the best of all his preserved writings, 
“The Village Church. Meditations in 
an Early Morning’s Walk,” a piece of 
unequal merit and too great length, but 
full of real feeling, fine imagery, and 
felicity of language : — 


“The morning star, bright herald of the day, 
_Now lifts her torch, and bares her burning 
breast. 
Now sinks the moon, now fade the stars away, 
Wrapped in the sable shadows of the west. 


“ Not yet sweet morning’s softened murmurs rise; 
Not yet the deer starts at the hunter’s horn; 
Not yet the pathways of the eastern skies 
Are printed with the rosy step of Morn. 


“Not yet the flowers their thousand odors fling; 
Not yet low-warbled notes the green woods 
hear; 
Not yet the wild birds stretch the grateful wing, 
And float their bosoms on the sweet-breathed 
air. 


“ Fresh-bursting beauties smile around unseen; 
Blue waters sweep their crescent shores un- 
heard; 
No steps but mine now tread the village green, 
No tongue wakes echo with a careless word. 


“‘ Unlistened to by other ears than these, 
The matin clock chimes forth its mellow 
sound; 
Unheeded but by me, ’mid yon dark trees 
The village church breathes sanctity around. 


“ Dim twilight sleeps upon its ancient eaves, 
Its moss-grown roof with dewdrops is im- 
pearled; 
Its pure white sides peep through the gloomy 
leaves, 
Like Hope amid the sorrows of the world. 


* Full many a loftier dome, a nobler aisle, 
And walls more beautiful than these may rise; 

Full many a statelier roof, a grander pile, 
May rear their splendid structure to the skies. 


“ Temples there may be built with rarer art, 
Perfumed with sweeter incense from the bow! : 
But ¢hine, the richer temple of the heart, — 
Thine is the purer incense from the-soul! 


Can fluted shaft or marble columned hall, 
Or gilded galleries, and the arches smooth, 
Answer to Him who reigns the Lord of all, 
In place of worship, humbleness and truth? 


“ Can He to whom globes are but grains of sand, 
Who with one nod can crush the starry 
crowds, 
Who holds the roaring oceans in his hand 
And robes his form in lightning and in 
clouds, — 
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“Who dwells where seraphs and winged angels 
hark 
To the rich music of the planets’ tones, 
And whose breath lit the sun’s red lamp, remark 
On earth the difference of a few rude stones? 


“The Indian’s hut, who through the wild wood 
roams, 
Though it be built of reeds, if free from sin, 
He far prefers to vast cathedral domes 
With pomp and pride and luxury within. 
No pomp, no pride, no city’s show is yours; 
No lisping priest here hurries through his 
task; y 
No heedless crowds pass through these sacred 


oors, 
To cheat their follies with a sacred mask. 


“No actress, wearied from the midnight stage, 
Here chants, for hire, the great Eternal’s 
praise; 
Choirs of young lips as fresh in heart as age 
Swell here to Heaven their consecrated lays. 


“No listless audience lolls upon your seats; 
No courteous tongue wings prayers without a 
thought; 
The hum and buzzing of the bustling streets 
Break not the worship of this peaceful spot. 
“ Farewell, sweet scene! Day’s toils have come 
again; 
The sky’s red blush now tints the rippling 
shore; 
I hear faint bleating in the far-off plain, 
And catch the splashing of the boatman’s oar. 


“Farewell! be my last rest from life’s alarm, 
Not in the thundering surges of the seas; 
Not in the city’s din, but midst the calm 
And sacred silence of such shades as these.”! 


The piece is some eight stanzas longer, 
but they rather detract from the splendid 
vigor and feeling of the whole. ‘True, it 
may be called an echo of Gray, and it 
doubtless was suggested by him; but 
originality of thought and phrase bears 
bravely off the beautiful clothing of the 
borrowed metre. For pure decorative 
fancy the two opening verses are the 
best; while the verse beginning, 


“Can He to whom globes are but grains of sand,” 


has an’ Omar-like sonorousness; and 
the whole poem, which a maturer hand 
would only have made more compact, 
shows a quality of mind and a nobility 
of expression that promised great works 
to follow. 

The “Village Church” was Haber- 
sham’s first and, alas! his last real poetic 


_ 1 In “ A Southern Winter Wreath.”” Cambridge : River- 
side Press, 1866. 


achievement. He wrote a poem about 
this time called “‘ The City Sleeps,” which 
he thought his best; but it has unfortu- 
nately been lost. ‘The Village Church,” 
however, entitled him to be considered 
seriously as a poet, who would only grow 
finer and more powerful as time curbed 
the exuberance of his youthful fancy : but 
his circle was nearing to its close. 

He had been greatly interested in bot- 
any for some time past; and, during the 
summer of 1832, this study became a 
serious object with him, followed more 
and more systematically, while he con- 
tinued, with his indomitable will, to fol- 
low all his other quests, though he kept 
himself awake half the night and arose 
before the day to do so. 

“My pursuits are the same as when 
you were here,” he wrote Elliott Hab- 
ersham on July 29. “Before breakfast 
I ride, and hunt for flowers, having lat- 
terly paid some attention to botany. 
After breakfast I read Virgil, and then 
take up law and history. After dinner 
a nap, history and light works until six, 
when I ride on Thunderbolt. After tea 
I visit or walk until toward ten, at 
which hour I generally write until 
I go to bed, sometimes till two 
o’clock. . . . Botany is a delightful study, 
and there is such a beautiful field for it 
in this state that I must require you to 
pay some attention to it. I cannot walk 
or ride in the woods without feeling more 
as though I were in a manner acquainted 
with the pretty flowers and green shrubs 
whose names and histories I have found 
and examined. I am never at a loss 
now for employment; even in the most 
solitary walk, in the rice-field, on the 
commons, in the roads, or in the midst 
of the woods, I can always find a multi- 
tude of objects to amuse and interest 
me.” ; 

His simple habits of life and his regu- 
lar and great exercise had sufficed to 
counteract till now his loss of sleep, and 
the inevitable nervous strain of such a 
life ; but there is not the slightest intima- 
tion that he feared any illness even from 
these excesses. Life was full to the 
brim of wonder and delight for him, and 
he would have done altogether without 
sleep if he could have; nor did he 
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dream that that pursuit which of all others 
he deemed most innocent and gentle — 
the study of flowers—would do him 
injury. Andso, in the middle of August, 
1832, he started off, with the keenest 
anticipations of delight, on a botanizing 
trip of some days. While thus engaged 
he was caught in a rainstorm, wet 
through, and had a severe chill, which he 
took no thought of till it was too late. 
Typhoid fever followed the exposure, 
and on the 30th of August he died. 

‘The news of his death caused uni- 


versal mourning among the youth of 
three cities, Savannah, Charleston and 


Boston, where his acquaintance had been 
extraordinary in number and quality. 
His family mourned him as the devoted 
son and brother, and as the greatest hope 
of a distinguished line. His college 
class passed resolutions of affection and 
sympathy, and Wendell Phillips wrote for 
the Class Report, — probably his first re- 
corded writing : — 


“ Distinguished in early youth for fine talents, 
his warm and kind heart, his manly and generous 
disposition, made him even then the idol of his 
companions. None ever knew him without lov- 
ing him. He was remarkable for the eagerness 
with which he pursued any science which attracted 
his attention, especially for the power of fasten- 
ing his mind fixedly on a subject which interested 
him and exhausting all its details; and, with his 
ardent ambition and such control over his well- 
developed and disciplined faculties, was soon dis- 
tinguished for the richness and variety of his 
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knowledge. In early life and at the University 
he was ever first at all those literary enterprises 
which call for that cultivated taste and maturity of 
mind seldom gained but in later years. But 
while such a character gained in the highest de- 
gree the respect of those about him, his frank- 
heartedness, his kind regard and interest for the 
feelings of others, made every one peculiarly his 
friend; and his friendship was an honor, for his 
intimates were always chosen from the best of 
those around him, both in intellect and heart. For 
him the promises for future distinction and use- 
fulness were most flattering. When he left us, in 
the fulness of health, with his cultivated mind, 
his engaging manners, his rich and varied acqui- 
sitions, we thought ina few years to have hailed 
him one of the brightest ornaments of his native 
state. But death has changed the whole scene, 
and we are called to offer sorrowfully the last full 
testimonial of our affection and his worth. The 
delight of every circle, we can never forget him; 
but to his bosom friends and his kindred the re- 
membrance of one so loved must come back at 
every momentand at every pursuit. His 
best praise in life was the honorable part which 
every one said he was destined to fill; his best 
eulogy now, the feeling of melancholy bereave- 
ment with which each one hears he is no more.”! 


“Thy leaf has perished in the green, 
And, while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done 

Is cold to all that might have been. 


“So here shall silence guard thy fame ; 
But somewhere, out of human view, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” 


1 Class of 1831, First Class Report. 








AMERICA THROUGH THE SPECTACLES OF THE 
OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 


By Edwin Atlee Barber. 


of English potters, which resulted 

in the printing of local scenery, 
portraits and patriotic devices on china 
intended for the American market, for the 
purpose of increasing their foreign ship- 
ments; and, judging from the great 
number of subjects treated, and the abun- 
dance of such pieces which have been 
gathered together into collections, it is 


Toe was a most happy inspiration 





evident that the purchasers of crockery in 
the time of our great-grandmothers largely 
selected those wares whose decorations 
were characteristically American. We 
know of fully three hundred and _ fifty 
designs relating to America, which found 
their way to this country between 1790 
and 1840, and there are doubtless others 
which some day will emerge from their 
hiding places. 


THE LA FAYETTE AND WASHINGTON PLATE. 














THE OLD 

We must pass by, for the 
present, the early Liverpool 
cream ware, with black over- 
glaze prints, which was sent 
to the United States after 
the Revolutionary war until 
well into the present cen- 
tury. To this era belong 
the numerous Washington 
and Masonic pitchers, bowls 
and mugs, and pieces bear- 
ing pictures of various sail- 
ing vessels from different 
ports in the States, so often 
ordered abroad by sea cap- 
tains, — such as a jug deco- 
rated with an engraving of 
the “ Astrea of Wiscasset,” 
which was a ship of 458 
tons burthen, built by Gen- 
eral Abiel Wocd, of Wiscas- 
set, Maine, in 1793, and lost at sea in 
1802. Inthe brief limits of this paper 
we are compelled to confine ourselves to 
the Staffordshire wares which first ap- 
peared in black designs and later in dark 
blue underglaze prints, which were fol- 
lowed in turn by pink, purple, brown, 
black, light blue and various shades of 
coloring. 

Shortly after the second war with Eng- 
land, many pieces with black portraits of 
Perry, Decatur, Hull, Pike and other gal- 
lant defenders of the Union, accompanied 
by eulogistic lines, were executed at the 
Staffordshire potteries, forming a connect- 
ing link between the earlier Liverpool 
cream ware and the deep blue prints 
which followed a few years later. ‘Thomas 
or John Turner printed the first blue 
table ware, at Caughley in Salop, cs early 
as 1780, but it was not until some time 
after 1812 that the art of underglaze 
printing came into such general use in 
the Staffordshire district as to be applied 
to goods made especially for the States. 
It is difficult to assign an exact date to 
the first appearance of the dark blue 


prints on this side of the Atlantic. 
Among the earliest were, probably, 
several designs relating to the naval 


engagements on the lakes and to the 
heroes who participated therein. These 
included such subjects as “ Commodore 
MacDonnough’s Victory’’ on Lake Cham- 
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AN ENGLISH IDEA OF THE ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


plain, by Enoch Wood, and a memorial 
device of a monument and weeping wil- 
low, by Clews, inscribed “The Temple 
of Fame as Introduced in a Print to the 
Memory of Commodore Perry.” This 
latter furnishes a clue to the approximate 
date of the best period of underglaze blue 
printing, since it must have been produced 
after the death of Commodore Oliver H. 
Perry, which occurred in August of 1819. 

After the excitement of war had sub- 
sided, and the tastes of the people 
demanded new subjects for entertainment 
and instruction, the English manufactur- 
ers, seeking to hold the advantage of 
trade which they had gained, were forced 
to look elsewhere for decorative themes 
to attract the people. In a few years 
they succeeded in establishing an exten- 
sive business in “ American Views,’’ for 
our own potteries were producing nothing 
of the kind in competition. The most 
prominent establishments in Staffordshire 
engaged in this branch of the foreign 
trade, and some of them prepared many 
special designs, of a similar nature, for 
other countries as well, — France, Africa, 
Italy and India. This was the period 
when the British potters shared with the 
far East the ceramic markets of the 
world, and largely controlled the supply 
of the cheaper grades of ware. For, 
while the coloring of their transfer 
printing was exceedingly attractive, the 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 


decorative designs of a popular, and often 
artistic, character, and the body of the 
ware light and strong, it was sold at such 
prices as placed it within the reach of 
the humblest housekeeper. Before 1830 
these designs had increased to such an 
extent that scarcely a familiar section of 
the Atlantic States remained unrepre- 
sented. 

It is a remarkable fact that but few of 
these “ American Views” were circulated 
in England. The present proprietors of 
the various works where these wares were 
produced disclaim all knowledge of them 
and are unable to find any of the old 
copper-plate engravings from which the 
prints were made. ‘The public museums 
of England are also surprisingly deficient 
in such pieces, only a few being known 
to English collectors, and publications 
relating to British pottery are singularly 
silent on this subject. They were made 
solely for American consumption, and do 
not seem to have been sold to any 
extent in Great Britain or on the conti- 
nent. Natural scenery, summer resorts, 
public buildings and works, dwellings and 


country seats of prominent men, Arms of 
the different States, and illustrations of 
current events were some of the subjects 
treated by engravers connected with the 
works where Anglo-American china was 
produced ; and the purchaser must have 
been hard to please who could not select 
from this varied assortment something 
tosuit the fancy or instruct the household. 

As has been intimated, however, India 
and China furnished much of the finer ware 
for the wealthier consumers in this coun- 
try during the Revolutionary period and 
the first decade or so of the present 
century ; and we find considerable hard 
paste porcelain among the best china of 
our ancestors, which is generally known 
as ‘‘ Lowestoft,’’ but which, in nine cases 
out of ten, proves to be of Oriental produc- 
tion. Indeed it is extremely doubtful if 
any pieces have yet been found in the 
United States which have been clearly 
shown to be the product of the town of 
that name at the eastern land’s end of 
England. Near the commencement of 
the late Civil war,a lot of china, which 
had probably belonged to a prominent 
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southern family, was brought to a well- 
known firm of decorators in New York 
city by a dealer, who ordered it to be 
redecorated in such a manner as was evi- 
dently intended to disguise the pieces to 
prevent them from being recognized. It 
is supposed that they had been a portion 
of the plunder of some of the soldiery in 
the South. Among them were several 
examples of the so-called “ Lowestoft ” 
and old Chinese pieces, embellished with 


in whose hearts the great Frenchman 
occupied so firm a place. Not only were 
many ceramic memorials of his return to 
the United States disseminated throughout 
the land, but prints were executed with 
special reference to his previous services 
as Major General in the American Revo- 
lution. In some of these his portrait 
occurs in conjunction with that of Wash- 
ington, emblematic of the close friend- 
ship which existed between the two 





NEWBURGH ON THE HUDSON. 


patriotic emblems, arms and monograms. 
They had evidently been under water or 
under ground for some time, as a number 
of them exploded in the decorating-kiln, 
and were thus destroyed. Should any of 
the surviving pieces of this lot ever turn 
up in collections, they will doubtless 
puzzle experts to decide their origin, and 
they may give rise to another learned 
and profitless controversy on “ Lowestoft ” 
porcelain. 

Many designs relating to Lafayette 
were prepared for the American people, 


patriots, as in a plate owned by Mr. 
George H. Danner, of Manheim, Pa., 
which bears printed medallion heads of 
both, over which the American eagle 
spreads his protecting wings. The nine- 
teen stars above the eagle, representing 
states, show that the design appeared 
after 1816. 

The siege of Yorktown was commemo- 
rated in a pair of black prints on copper- 
lustre pitchers and mugs, which were 
among the earlier of Staffordshire histori- 
cal designs relating to America. On one 
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side is a representation of the Surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis, in 1781, while oppo- 
site is a portrait of General Lafayette, 
who took such a prominent part in this 
closing scene of the Revolution. It is 
said that the English general, in accept- 
ing the inevitable, asked the favor of 
treating with, and surrendering his army 
to, Lafayette alone, whose bravery and 
honorable deportment had excited Corn- 
wallis’s admiration. ‘This request, how- 
ever, was not granted, as General Lincoln 


“Republics are not always ungrateful.” 
“Welcome, Lafayette, the Nation’s Guest and 
our Country’s Glory.” 

The exceedingly misty ideas of Ameri- 
can history, geography and symbolism 
entertained by the average Englishman of 
that day were reflected in much of the 
pottery sent to this country from ninety 
to sixty years ago. ‘The potters were not 
generally close observers of current 
events, particularly at so great a distance 
from home, and itis not surprising, there- 





“BOSTON, FROM ‘THE DORCHESTER HEIGHTS.” 


was appointed to carry out the terms of 
capitulation. In the same year Lafayette 
returned to France; and it is gratifying 
to know that he ever continued to 
occupy a foremost place in the affec- 
tions of the people whose cause he had 
espoused. Forty-three years afterward, 
when he revisited the scenes of his former 
triumphs, he received an enthusiastic re- 
ception, and his tour through the country 
was one continued ovation. The senti- 
ments of the people were aptly expressed 
in the inscriptions on the pottery, made 
in England, and sent to the United States 
to commemorate the event: 


fore, that many remarkable and, in some 
instances, ludicrous errors in chronology, 
topography or design should have been 
perpetuated by them. ‘Two points which 
seem to have been strongly impressed 
upon their minds were that a bird of 
some sort figured as an _ important 
national emblem, and that the United 
States standard was composed of stars 
and stripes of indefinite numbers. ‘The 
eagle was often portrayed in the most 
dejected of attitudes, more closely resem- 
bling the goose than the proud bird which 
adorns the Arms of the United States. 
The Staffordshire pitcher here shown, 
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which was _ published 
about 1820 or earlier, 
will convey a fair idea 
of the English notion 
of our national sym- 
bols. In this print the 
curtailed flag is repre- 
sented with fifteen 
stripes, and the liver- 
like bird is bowed in 
imbecile submission. 

In a number of old 
Liverpool prints, Gen- 
eral Washington is 
mentioned as “ Mar- 
shal of France,” and 
on a certain pitcher 
his portrait is sur- 
rounded by a scroll 
containing the names 
of fifteen states, in- 
cluding “Tennessee.” 
Boston was sometimes 
named as one of the 
original states, the 
number of which, care- 
less about the thirteen, varies in different t was not an infrequent occurrence for 
designs, from eleven to sixteen. the decorators to place the wrong titles 
on views, which care- 
lessness has some- 
times led to confusion 
in the identification 
of designs. The Cats- 
kill Mountain House, 
of Enoch Wood, was 
often labelled, “ Z77en- 
ton Falls ;” and a view 
of the United States 
Capitol has been 
known to bear the in- 
scription, ** Mount 
Vernon, Seat of the 
Late Gen. Geo. Wash- 
ington.” 

Some of the more 
ambitious potters at- 
tempted the presen- 
tation of American 
cities, which were usu- 
ally engraved from old 
prints, showing, in the 
majority of instances, 
a water front and ship- 


ping in the fore- 
PLAQUE. CAPITOL OF THE UNITED STATES. ground. The earliest 
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A RARE “STATES” 


of such views was probably that shown on 
a small, dark blue plate, which was evi- 
dently copied from an engraving by Will- 
iam Birch, published in the year 1800, en- 
titled “ The City and Port of Philadelphia 
on the River Delaware, from Kensing- 
ton,” wherein may be recognized the 
steeple of old Christ Church and other 
ancient structures, and in the foreground 
the famous Penn Treaty Tree. 

Baltimore was pictured on a large 
platter, with the handsome Convolvulus 
and Nasturtium border pattern, which 
characterized the American prints of 
Thomas Godwin, of Burslem Wharf. 
The city is represented by a compact 
mass of buildings, through which loom 
several tall monuments, crowding the 
bank of the Patapsco River, in which may 
be seen sailing craft and a small side- 
wheel steamboat. 

Clews’ series of Hudson River scenes, 
with their marginal design of birds and 
flowers, are among the best of those 
which do not appear in the dark blue 


DESIGN, 


color. Among the rarer of these is a 
platter, depicting the town of Newburgh, 
nestling among the hills, with its factories 
and churches. New York was pictured 
by several different manufacturers, — a 
pink print of the city, by the celebrated 
potter, William Adams, being, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory. ‘ Boston from the 
Dorchester Heights” is a view of that 
city which has recently been unearthed 
by Mr. W. H. Whitmore, an enthusiastic 
collector of “ Boston Views.” The uni- 
forms of the soldiers in the foreground 
would seem to point to 1840 as about 
the date of production. The Bunker 
Hill monument is unfinished. 

As might be expected, the British 
potteries did not entirely neglect the 
3ritish possessions in America; and we 
find in collections of old china a view of 
Quebec, and a representation of the 
* Fall of Montmorenci,” in dark blue, by 
Wood. Some of the finest ceramic en- 
graving is exhibited in the productions of 
the Davenports of Longport, in rich, 
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dark blue, issued early in the century, 
and, at a later date, in other colors. 
Among the latter is a carefully drawn 
design in brown, and possibly other tints, 
showing a view of the city of Montreal as 
it appeared about 1835. In the fore- 
ground is a stretch of water, on which 
are to be seen sailing vessels, an Indian 
birch-bark canoe and a side-wheel steam- 
boat floating the British flag and bearing 
along her side, in large letters, the name, 
“British America.” 

Good old Enoch Wood of Burslem, 
who has been called “the father of pot- 
tery,’’ — the people’s potter, — was per- 
haps the most pro- 
lific producer of 
print-decorated de- 
signs among the 
English manufac- 
turers. His sub- 
jects were taken from 
every corner of the 
globe, and covered 
classical architec- 
ture, American land- 
scapes and buildings, 
French chateaus, 
English edifices, 
Scriptural designs, 
and illustrations of 
the most celebrated 
literary works of his 
time. The brothers, 
John and William 
Ridgway, of Hanley, 
became famous as 
makers of a series of 
engravings of promi- 
nent structures in the 
various cities of the eastern States, which 
they called “ Beauties of America.” One 
of the best known of this set is the 
“Capitol at Washington” platter, with 
its sunken gravy well at one end. This 
view was also printed on a large circular 
plaque, evidently intended for decoration 
rather than use, an example of which may 
be seen in the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia. Another of the gravy- 
guttered platters of this series was deco- 
rated with a view of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Philadelphia, the old building 
which is still standing in the block 
hounded by Eighth and Ninth and Spruce 
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and Pine Streets, which was completed in 
1805, the corner stone of the eastern or 
older wing having been laid in 1755. 
The colossal statue of William Penn, 
which stands in the grounds, facing Pine 
Street, was presented by John Penn, a 
grandson of the first Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, in the year 1804. ‘The “ Beau- 
ties of America” may always be recognized 
by the border design, which is the same 
in all, —a set pattern consisting of rose- 
leaf medallions enclosing alternately a 
primrose (?) and a six-petaled blossom. 

Joseph Stubbs of Burslem made a 
specialty of landscapes and is, perhaps, 





BOSTON ALMSHOUSE, SOUP ‘TUREEN, 


best known through his series of views 
along the Schuylkill river, while J. & R. 
Clews of Cobridge achieved distinction 
through their ‘“States’’ designs, which 
were issued in several varieties, and by 
their table and toilet services embel- 
lished with an engraving representing the 
landing of Lafayette at Castle Garden, 
commemorative of the second visit of 
the Marquis to this country in 1824. 
The deep, brilliant, satisfying blue of 
these earlier and most popular produc- 
tions of the Clews brothers was not 
surpassed by any potters of their time. 
At a more recent date, the same firm 
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executed a series of ‘ Picturesque Views”’ 
on the Hudson River, in various colors, 
—pblack, brown, pink and light blue. 
James Clews was one of the few master 
potters who relinquished a_ well-estab- 
lished business in England to engage in 
a similar venture in the United States. 
In 1837, he took charge of a pottery at 
Troy, Indiana; but it is a singular fact 
that he produced nothing in his new 
field of labor similar to the American 
designs which he had made in England. 

The ancient town of Boston received 
particular attention from the English 
potters, no less than twenty-five distinct 
views relating to the “Hub” and its 
environs being known to collectors at 
the present time. Among the more 
prominent of the many Boston buildings 
depicted on old china were the old 
State House, the Almshouse, the Octagon 
Church and the historic Hancock house, 
which was erected in 1729 by Thomas 
Hancock, on Beacon Street, and after- 
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wards occupied (until 1793) by his 
nephew, John Hancock. This structure, 
which was a model of colonial architec- 
ture, was torn down in 1863. Several 
different views of Harvard College are 
also found, and a fine, large platter bear- 
ing one of these designs may be seen in 
the College library. A large soup tureen, 
with cover and ladle, embellished with a 
representation of the old Boston Alms- 
house, as it appeared about 1830, is 
exhibited in the Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia; and a graceful fruit dish 
with handles, in the same collection, is 
decorated with a view of the Octagon 
Church. 

Nor were the children entirely over- 
looked by the old engraver of pottery 
designs. Diminutive mugs, with blue 
prints representing childish sports and 
games, inscribed, “A Present from Bos- 
ton,’ were made for Boston crockery 
dealers, and parents returning from the 
city were wont to bring back with them 
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one of these souvenirs as a gift to the 
good child who had remained at home. 

Joseph Stubbs, as has been stated, dis- 
played a partiality for views along the 
picturesque Schuylkill; and many of the 
bridges and ferries, the dams, and coun- 
try seats of wealthy citizens in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia were pictured 
on his wares. All of his designs, so far 
as we know, were finished with a border 
of flowers and scroll-work, broken into 
sections by representations of the Ameri- 
can eagle. This design was not em- 


painted by Thomas Birch, the landscape 
painter, in the early part of the present 
century, which were subsequently repro- 
duced by American copper-plate en- 
gravers ; and some of these were, doubt- 
less, copied by Mr. Stubbs and other 
English potters. Among the rarer cera- 
mic views of Stubbs is that of Menden- 
hall Ferry, which is occasionally found 
on platters. ‘This ferry was situated on 
the Schuylkill, two miles below the Falls, 
at a point between North and South 
Laurel Hill cemeteries, just above the 





MENDENHALL 


ployed by any other potter, and pieces 
in which this is present, whether marked 
or not, may safely be attributed to him. 
Most familiar to collectors is his Fair- 
mount view, in which may be seen a 
portion of Fairmount Park, showing the 
Schuylkill river and dam from the west- 
ern bank, Lemon Hill mansion on the 
eastern side, the seat of Henry Pratt, a 
prominent merchant of Philadelphia, and 
a portion of Fairmount water-works. A 
number of Schuylkill river views were 


FERRY. 


city of Philadelphia. It received its 
name soon after the beginning of the 
present century, having been known as 
Garrigue’s Ferry previous to the Revo- 
lution. The ferry consisted of a cable 
stretched across the stream, by which 
the small flat boat could be drawn from 
one side to the other. 

The Fairmount water-works, on the 
same river, were figured by several 
manufacturers, both in dark blue and in 
brown. In some of the earlier prints, a 
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THE RICHARD JORDAN PLATE. 


side-wheel steamboat is shown, while in 
others the boat has a double stern wheel. 
These works were not completed until 
1822, the water having been previ- 
ously forced from the Schuylkill, for 
distribution over the city, through pipes 
into a building in Centre, or Penn, 
Square, at Broad and Market Streets, 
where the public buildings now stand. 
Two views of this structure were made, 
one in dark blue and another, by Jack- 
son, in black or light blue. It was a 
low, square, one-storied marble building 
with two pillars in front and an arched 
window at each side, surmounted by a 
large dome with circular chimney in the 
centre. Near the structure was a foun- 
tain surrounded by a circular railing, and 
the grounds were enclosed by a fence. 





This curious piece of architecture, 
erected in the year 1800, was irrever- 
ently called the “ Pepper Box,” on 
account of its shape. In 1818, a steam 
engine at Fairmount was used to raise 
the water from the river, and in 1828, 
the Centre Square works were torn 
down. The design was probably en- 
graved after the original painting by 
Thomas Birch, though Cornelius Tiebout 
engraved a similar view from a drawing 
by Barralett. The handsome oak leaf 
and acorn border of Ridgway, Son & 
Wear surrounds the dark blue view. 
One of the most beautiful illustrations 
of American country seats is the view of 
“ Woodlands” near Philadelphia. This 
is an excellent representation of William 
Hamilton’s residence, the Woodlands, 
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where now is the cemetery of that 
name. This edifice was built in the 
last century, some time before the Revo- 
lution, on the west bank of the river 
Schuylkill, south of Chestnut Street, 
then four miles from the city, but now 
in the heart of West Philadelphia. It 
was one of the most imposing country 
seats in the vicinity of the city, in its 
time, and the grounds were celebrated 
for the great number of rare trees and 
plants which adorned them. William 
Hamilton was a nephew of Governor 
Hamilton of Pennsylvania, and was a 
patron of the arts and one of the first 
collectors of paintings in the -State. 
This property was purchased in 1840 
for a cemetery, and the house is still 
standing in almost its original condition. 
The bright yellow coloring of its walls 
renders it a picturesque and conspicuous 
object on its eminence overlooking the 
river and the tracks of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad. 
William Groombridge, a Baltimore artist, 
made a painting of the Woodlands in 1811. 

The Upper Ferry Bridge over the 
River Schuylkill was another effective 
design by Stubbs, which was taken from 
an engraving after the original painting by 
Thomas Birch. This 
is a view of the cov- 
ered bridge which, 
previous to 1838, 
when it was destroyed 
by fire, crossed the 
river at Callowhill 
Street. It was de- 
signed by Lewis 
Wernwag, and was 
opened for travel in 
1813. This consisted 
of a single arch, with- 
out a central pier, 
and it was claimed 
that the span at that 
time was the longest 
in the world, being 
four hundred feet. 

The historic Brandywine creek also 
figures among the ceramic illustrations 
of Enoch Wood. Joshua and Thomas 
Gilpin had extensive paper mills at Kent- 
mere, on the Brandywine, in Delaware, 
as early as 1787, which they continued 
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to operate for half a century. As they 
were the first to introduce improved 
machinery in the manufacture of paper, 
their factories became widely known 
throughout the country, and were con- 
sidered sufficiently important to form the 
subject of one of the dark blue ceramic 
engravings, “ Gilpin’s Mills on the Brandy- 
wine Creek.” Not many miles from here 
was fought, on September 11, 1777, the 
battle of the Brandywine, where General 
Lafayette was wounded. ‘The American 
landscape designs of wood were finished 
with a border device of sea-shells, and 
are readily recognized. Each series of 
his engravings had their characteristic 
border, his French prints, including the 
view of La Grange, the residence of 
Lafayette, being distinguished by a 
margin of hollyhocks, grape-vines and 
the Iris, while a set of beautifully engraved 
Scriptural scenes, in dark blue, are 
characterized by a floral pattern, inter- 
spersed with groups of Biblical emblems, 
—an altar, a cross, a lamb, and an open 
book. 

It is highly amusing to read some of 
the statements of dealers and auction- 
eers describing certain printed designs 
which they offer for sale, and the absurd 
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LOG CABIN TEAPOT. 


claims thev advance to a great antiquity. 
A plate bearing a view of the “ Resi- 
dence of the Late Richard Jordan, New 
Jersey,” has been described in a printed 
catalogue as “the first ware made that 
illustrated American Homes;”’’ and the 
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HARRISON BOWL, 


further information (?) is volunteered 
that “ Jordan was a magistrate under the 
reign of King William, and hese plates 
never sell for less than $25." The date 
of manufacture, 1765, is also given with 
great exactness. We cannot repress a 
smile at the positiveness of the cataloguer 
in claiming for a variety of transfer work 
in lilac, mulberry and pink, which was 
not produced much before 1830, an 
antiquity of nearly one hundred and 
thirty years. How envious must this 
dealer have been could he have seen, as we 
have, fine plates of this design sell time and 





PORTRAIT FROM INTERIOR OF HARRISON BOWL. 


again for one tenth the price he quotes, 
and a superb, large pink platter go at 
four dollars. 

History shows us that Richard Jordan 
was an eminent Quaker preacher during 
the first quarter of the present century. 
He was born in Virginia in 1756, and in 
1809, after a residence of five years 
in Hartford, Conn., settled at Newton, 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, where, in 
1811, he built a house on a small farm 
adjoining the meeting-house, in which 
he resided until his death, in 1826. In 
appearance he was “ broad of beam and 
short of thigh,” and 
the figure in the view 
is said to bear some 
resemblance to him. 
Mr. Thomas Stew- 
ardson, of Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, is 
authority for the 
statement that his 
uncle, the late Dr. 
Stewardson, was in- 
strumental in having 
this copper-plate en- 
graving made, from 
which the transfer 
prints were produced 
by an English firm, 
presumably Messrs. 
Joseph Heath & Co., 
of Tunstall. The 
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original drawing was made by Mr. W. 
Mason, a prominent drawing teacher 
of Philadelphia, and the design was 
engraved by Mr. F. Kearney, after Friend 
Jordan’s death, the print being first used 
about 1835. ‘The house itself was not 
sufficiently pretentious to warrant its 
selection as a subject of general interest, 
but the engraving was made for private 
circulation, as a memorial of the man. 
Nevertheless, a large number of pieces 
containing this view must have been pro- 
duced, as they are still quite common 
in New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 
The copper-plate engraving is believed 
to be yet in existence, and the old build- 
ing was occupied as late as two years 
ago, and may still be standing. Mr. 
Jordan was well known throughout Penn- 
sylvania, as well as New Jersey, and was 





GEN. W. H. HARRISON PLATE. 


greatly beloved by the members of the 
Society of Friends to which he belonged. 
He was a frequent and welcome visitor 
at many of the old Philadelphia houses, 
and was a conspicuous figure at the 
“Quarterly Meetings.” The illustration 


of the Jordan house used here was made 
from a dinner set in the collection of 
Mr. George H. Danner. 

The English potters were not slow to 
seize the opportunity for furnishing patri- 


otic china for the American trade 
presented by the exciting presidential 


elections in the forties. After the stirring 
events of the Van Buren and Harrison 
campaign, several engravings for ceramic 
decoration were executed in England, in 
which the Log Cabin and Hard Cider 
Barrel figured prominently. John Ridg- 
way, of Hanley, issued souvenir tea- 
services, bearing, in light blue, pink and 
other colors, the Log Cabin view, with a 
bordering of large stars set in a firmament 
of smaller ones, each piece being inscribed, 
“Columbian Star, October 28th, 1840.” 
This device must have appealed strongly 
to popular favor in 
the States, since 
many pieces so orna- 
mented, including 
plates of several sizes, 
bowls and tea-pots, 
still survive. 

The same _ subject 
was treated in a some- 
what similar manner 
by at least one other 
Staffordshire manu- 
facturer, whose name, 
however, does not ap- 
pear. In this view 
the side of the cabin 
is shown, and an at- 
tenuated United 
States flag, bearing 
thirteen stars, floats 
from a pole at the 
rear. In the fore- 
ground is a barrel la- 
belled, ‘‘ Hard Cider,”’ 
and two travellers are 
approaching by the 
roadway. The en- 
graver, with charac- 
teristic ignorance of 
American scenery, has introduced in the 
background a series of abrupt, volcano- 
like peaks, which seem to rise from a 
stretch of water. This view occurs on 
a bowl in the collection of Rev. Frederic 
E. Snow, of Guilford, Conn. In the 
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HENRY CLAY PLATE, 


interior, at opposite points, are two me- 
dallions, each containing the bust of an 
officer surrounded by the name Maj. 
Gen. Wm. H. Harrison. 

Belonging to the same period is a 
ceramic portrait of General Harrison, 
which is printed on plates in light blue, 
surrounded by stars, thirteen on each 
side, and over it occurs the inscription, 
“ Hero of the Thames, 1813.’’ A com- 
panion plate, bearing the portrait of 
Henry Clay, above which are twenty-six 
stars, and below it the words “Star of 
the West,” was also made to order in 
England, for Mr. John Price Wetherill, of 
Philadelphia, the occasion being a barbe- 
cue at his country place at Walnut Hill, 
Montgomery County, Pa., in honor of 
Henry Clay’s nomination, in 1844; and 
it is said that Clay was present at the 
entertainment. The importers were 
James Tams & Co., Philadelphia, whose 
name is printed on the back of each 
piece. Mrs. Francis D. Wetherill and 
Mrs. Herman Burgin, grand-daughters of 
Mr. Wetherill, have in their possession 
a number of these plates, and examples 


may be seen in the 

Pennsylvania Mu- 

seum. ‘The name of 

the manufacturer is 

not given, but it is 

probable that they 

were made by one 

of the Tams brothers, 

who was a potter at 

Longton at that time. 

It does not seem 

probable that the 

local features of 

these campaigns 

were familiar to the 

English potter or en- 

graver, and it is safe 

to assume that the 

designs were either 

drawn by enterpris- 

ing dealers in this 

country and for- 

warded to England 

for execution, or that 

descriptive sugges- 

tions for the desired 

devices were fur- 

nished with orders 

for pottery. The “log cabin” and “hard 

cider” slogans, which originated with 

the political adversaries of General Har- 

rison, in a spirit of derision aimed at 

his habitation at North Bend, Ohio, the 

eastern end of which was originally a log 

cabin, and his favorite beverage, with 

which his table was supplied, instead of 

with wines or liquors, were promptly 

taken up by his followers, from one end 

of the land to the other, as campaign 
cries leading on to victory. 

Our dear old friend, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose memory is especially revered 
by the people of Boston and Philadel- 
phia, seems to have been a shining mark 
for the English potters. Among many 
designs, relating in some manner to him- 
self or his work, were two engravings 
ostensibly intended to show his tomb. 
One of these, produced by Enoch Wood 
in large quantities, is a dark blue print 
with a central device, consisting of a 
square pedestal with oval panel ccntain- 
ing the name FRANKLIN, surmounted 
by a large urn bearing an illegible in- 
scription. At the right is the seated 
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figure of a young man reclining against 
a tree and holding in his hand a book. 
In the centre of the background is a 
circular pavilion or summer house on an 
island, and to the right appears a small 
ship under full sail, behind which is a 
setting sun. This print is sometimes 
called “ Lafayette at the Tomb of Frank- 
lin,” on account of a fancied but, of 
course, entirely accidental resemblance 
of the solitary figure to the Marquis, who, 
when visiting the United States in 1824, 
was sixty-seven years of age. Dr. Frank- 
lin died in 1790, but this view was prob- 
ably not issued until after 1815. The 
treatment of the subject was purely ideal, 
and was, perhaps, a combination of details 
from other ceramic prints. The same 
pavilion against a setting sun is found in 
another engraving by the same designer. 

The second tomb design reveals an 
urn-shaped monument in a cemetery, 
with a building, evidently a church, in 
the background. Close by are standing 
aman and woman. On the broad side 


of the urn is the word FRANKLIN, in 


large capital letters. Mrs. Mary E. 
Nealy, of Washington, D. C., possesses 
a sugar bowl of this description, on the 
bottom of which is the mark of the 
manufacturers, “ F. & G. Phillips, Long- 
port,” with the Staffordshire knot below, 
and a crest above. Very amusing is the 
inventive genius of the artist, whose 
elaborate conception was in such marked 
contrast to the unassuming slab which 
covers the Philosopher’s last resting- 
place in the quiet burial ground of 
Christ Church, at Fifth and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin’s proverbs and sayings have 
been printed on Staffordshire china for 
seventy years or more. The earliest 
pieces of this character were a series 
of plates in dark blue, entitled “ Frank- 
lin’s Morads,” with texts, accompanied 
by elucidative illustrations, such as “ The 
Used Key is Always Bright,” “Many a 
Little Makes a Mickle.” Then came 
the “Maxims” plates, in black, green 
and other colored prints on white, usu- 
ally with an embossed margin. On one 
of these we find an inscription which 
seems to explain the nature and purpose 
of this entire series : — 


“The Way to Wealth, or Dr. Franklin’s Poor 
Richard Illustrated. Being lessons for you and 
I on Industry Temperance Frugality.” 


Among the maxims we find the follow- 
ing : — 

“What maintains one vice would bring up 
two children.” 

“If you would know the value of money try 
to borrow some.” 


“When the well is dry they know the worth of 
water.” 

“Now I have a sheep and a cow everybody 
bids me good morning.” 

“Rather go to bed supperless than rise in 
debt.” 


There is also a series of “/rankiin's 
Proverbs,” of similar design, from the 
works of Messrs. J. & G. Meakin, Han- 
ley, about 1852. Even to the present 
day, the M/axims designs continue to be 
used as trade prints at several of the 
Staffordshire potteries. 

In more recent days, designs have 
been made to order in England for 
enterprising dealers in the United 
States. Among these may be named, 
as worthy of a place beside the older 
print-decorated pieces, the Longfellow 
pitcher and the Roger Williams jug, by 
Messrs. J. Wedgwood & Sons, successors 
to the great Josiah Wedgwood of Etruria, 
which some day will be as eagerly sought 
for as many earlier examples which are 
now scarce. On one side of the latter 
is an engraving of Roger Williams, in 
the act of making his covenant with the 
Indians, while the opposite side shows 
a full length portrait of the founder of 
Rhode Island, himself. Between the 
two designs is printed the following 
legend : — “I having made covenant of 
peaceable neighborhood -with all the 
Sachems and natives round about us; 
and having in a sense of God’s merciful 
providence unto me in my distress, 
called the place Providence. Roger 
Williams.” 

While transfer-printing is generally 
looked upon as a declension in decora- 
tive art, it must be acknowledged that 
the American designs have served a use- 
ful purpose in familiarizing the people 
with many of the most important events 
in our country’s history, in perpetuating 
the names and deeds of departed 
worthies, and in furnishing numerous 
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accurate representations of ancient edi- 
fices, some of which are the only 
views that now survive of once famous 
structures which have long since dis- 
appeared. And by gathering these illus- 
trative relics of the past into public mu- 
seums for permanent preservation, we 
shall confer a benefit upon the future 
student of ceramic art, as well as the 
historian, by placing at his command 


LOVE 


AND LIFE. 


the means for investigating 
phase of the potter’s art, 
tically obsolete. Many an old china 
closet has yet concealed in its depths 
historical pieces which have never yet 
been seen by collectors. Some day 
they will yield forth their treasures and 
enable us to complete the list of Ameri- 
can views produced by the old English 
potters. 


2 curious 
Now prac- 


AND LIFE. 


By Charles Gordon Rogers. 


Ere words of warfare came between ; 


Sire ! we were happy, you and I, 


Ere storms of passion swept our sky, 
That all so blue and bright had been. 
But like a mad stream dashing, 
Its vernal banks o’erwashing, 
Our sword-like speech came flashing, 
And sundered all between. 


Love ! it was as the heavens are 

Upon a clear and cloudless night, 
When every golden, gleaming star 

That earthward smiles is shining bright. 
But peace afar was driven, 
By jealous doubtings riven, 
Till love’s serenest heaven 

Was turned to darkest night. 


Life ! it was sweet and free from care, 
For love, and faith in you, were life ; 
And both in you seemed doubly fair, 
Who were with double fairness rife. 
But from the wordy shower 
Of doubt and anger’s hour 
Sprang forth a bitter flower 
To poison love and life. 





A COMPATRIOT. 


By Ida M. Tarbell. 


{HE Americans had gone up 

fe to drink their after-dinner 

coffee with Mrs. Ford. It 

was a habit they had fallen 

into Sunday nights. The 

Fords’ cosy little sa/on, with 

its stars and stripes over the 
book-shelves, the unframed 

; engravings pinned on the 
walls, the latest books and reviews on the 
table, its fragrant coffee, and its Bohe- 
mian atmosphere, was a capital place for 
lounging. It was here that the crowd 
repeated all the good things they had 
heard, and described all the peculiar 
things they had seen since they last 
met; discussed the latest news from the 
United States; analyzed French art, lit- 
erature and morals; and sometimes, in 
moments of expansiveness, told each 


other experiences of their past lives. 
It was a jolly crowd on the surface, 


though serious enough at heart. They 
had drifted together that winter by 
chance, as Americans will in the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, and after two or three 
months of non-committal intercourse, had 
become friends of the most satisfactory 
kind. 

This particular Sunday evening there 
were but four of them together, — Jameson 
Ford and his wife, Hopkins and Larkins. 
Fullerton had not come up yet. They 
were talking rather seriously, and the 
subject was a little irritating, one could 
see from their faces. It wasan American 
girl they were discussing. She had ap- 
peared for the first time that day at the 
Pension Montesquieu, and Fullerton had 
announced to Mrs. Ford that he had 
asked her up to take coffee with them. 
To her question, “ Who is she?” he had 
replied, “Oh, a journalist from New 
York, just come and all alone.” 

In repeating this conversation to her 
friends, Mrs. Ford’s pretty face had 
taken a stern and implacable expression, 


which one never saw there save when it 
88 


was a question of social identification and 
verification. 

“T am very cross at Mr. Fullerton,”’ 
she was saying. ‘ He doesn’t know who 
she is. What right has he to introduce 
her to me? Without even asking per- 
mission, either!” 

“Oh, she’s a compatriot !”’ said Hop- 
kins. 

“But all our compatriots are not 
knowable, unfortunately.” 

“True, but the girl is bright and 
evidently respectable. She has the 
‘American voice,’ but that won’t do you 
any harm.” 

“If I receive her, everybody will class 
me with her. And what awful French! 
Did you notice? It makes me shiver.” 

““Yes,”’ said Larkins, “me too. It is 
dreadful, the rawness of people when 
they first come.” 

Everybody was silent for a moment: 
they were thinking of the time when 
they had “ first come.” 

“Yes, but after all, my dear,” said 
Ford, “the girl is alone, and you could 
be of great service to her. Give her 
some ‘pointers,’ you know. It’s pretty 
tough for a woman to be alone in Paris.” 

Mrs. Ford’s lips set a little tighter. 

““No,”’ she said, ‘it is not my duty to 
give my time to women who run around 
Europe alone, doing journalism. I don’t 
know who she is, and I can’t afford to 
form relations with people who are 
déclassé.”’ 

“But, my dear Mrs. Ford,” broke in 
Larkins, “ you did not know who I was 
when Ford first brought me up; and 
what do you know about Hopkins here, 
other than that he’s a mighty good 
fellow —and a dig? Are you going to 
turn us out if we do not present our 
certificates?” 

“That’s different. You are men; and 
it’s always different, and Jameson knows 
you, and that’s enough. As for this 
girl,— Mr. Fullerton may bring her up, 
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and I shall be polite to her, but I shall 
not return her visit.” 

The young men were none of them 
thoroughly practised in feminine reason- 
ing processes,—not even Ford, who, 
though he had been married six months, 
often said to himself that he wasn’t really 
very well acquainted yet with Mrs. 
Ford; but they felt the tone of finality 
in the last remark, and kept silent. The 
pause was broken by Fullerton’s usual 
announcement, a bang and a rat-ta-too 
on the door; and in another instant he 
was introducing gayly to the company,— 

“Helen Walters, journalist, you know ; 
authoress and all that sort of thing, from 
New York.” 

Miss Walters was a girl of twenty-five, 
perhaps, small, alert, and resolute look- 
ing. She was not at all pretty; her face 
was too worn, and there were too many 
hard lines about her mouth ; but she was 
smart in a gown of excellent fit and 
style ; she had an air of frank indepen- 
dence, and just now she was in the 
gayest of spirits. The excitement of her 


new surroundings, the joy of finding 


compatriots, who, to judge from Mr. 
Fullerton’s cordiality, were going to be 
agreeable, had loosened all her habitual 
reserve, and she entered the sa/on with 
the freedom of a haditue. 

This frank confidence in the welcome 
she would receive irritated Mrs. Ford. 
“The manners of a newspaper office,” 
she told herself; and she greeted the 
newcomer with exaggerated politeness. 
Miss Walters did not at first realize the 
restraint. She laughed merrily, talked 
freely, told the story of her passage — of 
such absorbing interest the first time — 
and confided freely all her plans. 

There is nothing more curious than 
the state of dilation of the American 
when he first sets foot in Europe. Re- 
serve is broken, discretion is forgotten, 
sentiment glows. He returns for a 
period to the naive expansiveness of his 
childhood. Sometimes weeks pass before 
he recovers his pormal attitude of mind, 
or he is shocked into a realization of his 
condition. Once over this period, he is 
sure, if he is in the habit of taking 
account of his own mental states, to look 
back with a certain irritation on what 


appears to him as _ his weak-headedness, 
and almost as sure not to have much 
sympathy for future victims. The Fords 
and their friends had passed through 
this experience,—all save Fullerton. 
Fullerton, they often told each other, 
would never get over his satisfaction in 
having come abroad. Europe for him 
was one long, unbroken lark. He 
had come over to study art; but being 
convinced that half, at least, of the work 
of a profession is “ making relations,”’ he 
was spending more time in sa/ons than 
in atelers, and attending more soirées 
than painting pictures. Fullerton had 
one other end in view in Europe. It 
was to “polish” himself. Not having 
been born to the graces of fashionable 
life, and believing that success depends 
in a large measure upon the impression 
of elegance one makes, he was cultivating 
with ardor all that seemed to him partic- 
ularly distinctive of refined life as he 
saw it in Paris. Nota day passed that 
he did not present some new fad. Now 
it was a matter of the toilet, again of 
etiquette. He cultivated graceful and 
luxurious habits; he adopted every new 
wrinkle of the tailor; he picked up the 
expressions of the sa/ons which he 
frequented. Fullerton was in fact a 
made-up man; but no one could despise 
him for his artificiality. He enjoyed the 
process of “cultivation,” as he called it 
so frankly; he believed in it so thor- 
oughly, was so naive in explaining his 
theories, that no one but a _ person 
destitute of a sense of humor and insen- 
sible to the value of a good heart could 
have scorned him. 

He had a good heart, — this big blonde 
man of forty, with his soft, effeminate 
hands, his exquisite barbering, his “latest 
cuts,” his phrases culled from a dozen 
different sets, his adoration of “ chic,” 
his cult of the Parisian. He took all the 
world into his confidence ; he delighted 
in generosity to waiters, coachmen and 
beggars; in buying flowers for Mrs. 
Ford; in stirring up the “digs,” as he 
called Ford and his friends. 

Naturally, Fullerton never hesitated to 
take up a compatriot. In fact nothing 
opened his heart like Americans just 
arrived. He helped them to settle, 
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initiated them into the mysteries of the 
omnibus and pourboire system, introduced 
them right and left, — “started” them 
as he called it. Ardent devotee of Ele- 
gance that he was, Fullerton had never 
learned that her first principle is to hold 
yourself aloof from your fellow-men. 

At the sight of a new American girl, 
who had style, audacity and wit, he was 
interested ; when he found that she was 
alone, he was sympathetic; when he 
discovered that she was a journalist, 
writing for the Zarth and the Moon, he 
was filled with admiration: for Fullerton, 
like many inexperienced and innocent 
people, held the press in veneration. . He 
was at once enlisted to serve her; and 
his first step was to present her to 
Mrs. Ford. That Mrs. Ford, with her 
gentle devotion to her friends and her 
tenderness for the poor and the suffering, 
would object, he never conjectured. 

Of course he did not notice the re- 
straint in the welcome given to Miss Wal- 
ters. Fullerton’s elation had become so 


chronic, that a lack of response from 
others had really no influence upon him. 


Miss Walters, however, was another sort of 
person; and it was only a little time 
before she detected the forced politeness 
of Mrs. Ford and the uncertain attitude 
of her husband. The discovery aroused 
a quick resentment. Like many young 
women who follow the hard path of 
journalism alone, Helen Walters had 
grown suspicious and acutely sensi- 
tive to slights. She could endure over- 
work, grumbling editors, loss of posi- 
tion; she could make her way out of 
tight places with cat-like agility. What 
she could not support was the critical 
stare of women of assured position, the 
questioning regard of a society which 
felt itself superior to her. A suspicious 
look stung her like a blow. She might 
support it with an appearance of indiffer- 
ence ; but once alone, she had a feminine 
crisis of bitterness, of tears, of humilia- 
tion. 

When now she detected, in the midst 
of her laughing and adventure-telling, 
that Mrs. Ford was enveloped in an 
impenetrable mantle of courteous tolera- 
tion; that Ford and Hopkins and Lar- 
kins were casting occasional uneasy 


glances at madame, and half amused 
ones at one another; and she began to 
realize that Fullerton had presumed on 
his footing in the sa/on to present her 
without asking permission, — she felt a 
cold rush of mortification. Indignation 
at herself followed. How could she have 
forgotten so utterly her maxim of trusting 
nobody? Why should she have believed 
that people were kinder in Paris to a 
girl alone and earning her way than they 
were in New York? 

There was a shadow of what was pass- 
ing written on her face. Her merriment 
became a little more pronounced, and her 
voice a little harsh; but there was no air 
of embarrassment. ‘The sting made her 
defiant. She drank her coffee leisurely, 
flinging herself back in her chair and 
crossing her feet with an audacious 
Bohemian air. She felt a hateful desire 
to shock the pretty woman who treated 
her with such distinguished politeness. 
She succeeded admirably. 

The visit was not long now, for with 
the plea that she must work, Helen soon 
rose togo. She made her adieux leisurely 
and with perfect coolness, stopping long 
enough at the table to turn over the 
journals carelessly and to remark, as she 
picked up a well-known book review: 
“ Ah, the So-and-So. Do youread ¢haz, 
Mr. Ford? Are they still writing puffs 
for their advertisement?’’ At the door 
she turned back to say: “Oh, come up 
to my room some evening, Mr. Fullerton, 
and I’ll show you those photographs we 
were talkingabout. Ta-taand @ dientét”’ ; 
and she was gone. 

Even Fullerton felt vaguely queer after 
this parting, observing that Mrs. Ford was 
perhaps a little shocked; but he kept 
quiet. Fullerton’s social policy in a case 
of misunderstanding was always /aissez 
Saire. 

As for Helen, she mounted the stairs 
hastily to her room, closed the door, and 
turned the key with a sharp click. For 
a moment she stood rigid, her face con- 
vulsed with rage, her hands clinched. 
“Oh,” she cried, “it is cruel, cruel — I 
— I— hate her.” Then, with a quick 
relaxation of nerves, her anger turned to 
humiliation, and she threw herself across 
her bed sobbing, “It is unjust to treat 
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me so—when I am alone; and they 
might do so much to help me,—and 
I try so hard —I try so hard!” 

But when a woman earns her bread, 
tears are luxuries of which she can afford 
but few. Helen did not cry it out. She 
soon choked her sobs, dried her eyes, 
and sat down to arrange her notes and 
papers. But though her face was calm, 
her heart was bitter, and the hard lines 
around her mouth, which had almost dis- 
appeared in her anticipation of finding a 
friendly welcome, had come back, more 
rigid than ever. 

Mrs. Ford did not return Helen’s 
visit. Mrs. Ford was one of the gentlest 
of women. For a friend, no sacrifice 
was too great. Her devotion to her 
family was unmeasured. She was the 
providence of the poor and the sick and 
the miserable of her Massachusetts village. 
The members of her own set found in her 
a comforter and adviser. Those out of 
her set who appealed to her for help 
were received with infinite sympathy and 
comprehension ; but when it came to a 
question of social distinction, she was rigid 
asa Puritan. She would no more extend 
the boundaries of her circle than she 
would broaden her religious creed. A 
woman, she said, must take care of her 
reputation ; and one could not afford to 
know people of whose antecedents and 
relations you were not sure. It wasagainst 
her principles to receive such; and Mrs. 
Ford’s heart had no chance when her 
principles were aroused. 

Experience certainly justified her to a 
degree in Miss Walters’s case, for the 
girl, smarting with resentment, took a 
reckless delight in doing what she in- 
stinctively felt would shock Mrs. Ford. 
She laughed loudly at the table; she 
flirted openly with Fullerton; she lit 
her cigarettes in the sa/on; she played 
the audacious American with a daring 
which frightened herself a little. It was 
not a part which pleased her; but she 
intended Mrs. Ford should see that she 
was perfectly independent. 

Mrs. Ford said triumphantly several 
times to her friends: “You see I was 
right. I consider it my duty to show 
that if there are such Americans I do 
not approve of them.” Mr. Ford never 


said anything in reply. He was a little 
ashamed to tell his wife that, in spite of 
her ways, which he admitted were a 
little “loud,” he liked the girl. There 
was something about her so frank, so 
honest, so courageous. 

A month after her appearance at the 
Pension Montesquieu, Helen fell sick. 
Acclimation, the difficulty of doing her 
work in unfamiliar surroundings, a des- 
perate fear that she might not succeed. 
an inexplicable discouragement new to 
her and which she was forced to fight 
constantly, her loneliness, combined with 
the humiliation and defiance she felt 
towards her compatriots,— all had 
worked on her none too strong system, 
until she had been obliged to succumb. 

The fear of that unequalled calamity 
to a journalist abroad, paying his way as 
he goes, — a loss of position, — drove her 
to work. When she could no longer sit 
up, she propped herself up in bed and 
wrote her weekly fashion letters from 
the notes she could pick out of the 
newspapers; and Fullerton, when he 
once understood that she was worrying 
over her position and her inability to 
go out after material, haunted the fash- 
ionable quarters and quizzed all his so- 
ciety friends to get hold of new and 
interesting points. His devotion was so 
genuine, and his pleasure in assisting so 
sincere, that even Helen’s suspicions 
were disarmed, and she availed herself 
freely of his aid. Fullerton was, in fact, 
highly flattered at the idea that he was 
serving the press. But even with this 
help the strain was too great; and after 
two or three weeks Helen gave out 
completely. 

The two or three weeks in which Miss 
Walters had been ill had been trying 
ones for Mrs. Ford. When she missed 
the girl from the pension table and was 
told she was ill, her first impulse was to 
go at once to her room; but she hesi- 
tated. She felt she would not be wel- 
come. She wrote a note asking if she 
might call. Miss Walters begged to be 
excused. Mrs. Ford told herself she 
had done all she could; but she felt 
uncomfortable ; and when one morning 
the donne came hurrying to her salon, 
begging her to come quickly, that Miss 
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Walters was tout a fatt folle, her heart 
stood still fora moment. She had been 
guilty of a cruel neglect. She felt a sud- 
den comprehension of the desperate 
loneliness of the girl’s position. The 
word “ compatriot ” took an importance 
which she had never before admitted. 
She must atone; anc she gathered up 
her bottles and medicine chest and flew 
to Helen’s room. 

The poor girl was in a violent fever, 
tossing fretfully and talking incoherently. 
She had sufficient consciousness to recog- 
nize Mrs. Ford, but not strength enough 
to control the hysterical anger which 
possessed her when she saw the person 
who, it seemed to her in her delirium, 
was the cause of all her woes. 

“My poor little girl,” said Mrs. Ford 
tenderly, leaning over her, “I have come 
to take care of you.” 

The girl raised herself up from her 
pillow, and, supporting herself on her 
elbow, glared at Mrs. Ford. She was a 
distressing sight. Her dingy flannel 


dressing-gown was open at the throat. 
Her black hair hung in disorder about 


her face. Tear stains were on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were furious. 

“You take care of me!” she cried, — 
“you take care of me! You, who 
despised me because I was alone! Do 
you suppose I would accept help from 
a woman who thinks herself better than 
me because she is loved and cared for 
and supported ; who scorns me because 
I earn my bread; who, when I come 
friendless into the same house with her 
in a strange land, turns her back on me! 
Take care of me! No, no!” 

She dropped exhausted on her pillow. 
All the wounded pride, the resentment, 
the sense of injustice, which had stung 
her during these weeks, she had flung 
into her furious words. 

It was the first time in her life that 
Mrs. Ford had ever been accused of 
unkindness. That it was possible for 
her to be cruel was an idea that she 
had never before entertained. Yet she 
felt that the bitter reproach of the sick 
girl was just. She had a swift, new view 
of herself: a harsh, uncharitable woman, 
a woman sheltered on every side, wound- 
ing a woman exposed on every side. 


The cruelty of her neglect frightened 
her. She burst into tears and fled to 
her room, where she cried out all her 
shame and penitence on her bewildered 
husband’s bosom. Why such penitence 
and humiliation should follow an applica- 
tion of principles, Mr. Ford did not un- 
derstand ; but he liked the change, and 
consoled his wife with the assurance that 
they would “see Miss Walters through.” 

There was nothing to be done for the 
moment, however. ‘The girl’s fever was 
so serious that before night she had been 
removed to a hospital. Fullerton, who 
had occupied himself with all the details 
of the transfer, came up after dinner, at 
Mrs. Ford’s request, to tell them the 
particulars. He was very much cast 
down. 

*‘She’s awfully sick,” he said, “ and 
raving crazy ; but the worst of it is going 
to be when she gets better and begins to 
worry about her position. Of course she 
will lose it. If we could only fix it up 
with her editor, or make her believe we 
had, until she’s well! But I don’t be- 
lieve we can. Such work has to be done 
on time.” 

‘We ought to be able to,” said Ford. 
“It cannot be so very important what 
she writes.” 

There was a slight disdain in his voice. 
Ford was a college man, and had a feel- 
ing of classical superiority in the pres- 
ence of journalism. 

“T don’t know about that,’”’ said Ful- 
lerton. “It’s published at any rate, 
actually printed. I’ve seen the articles, 
and it is something to be printed.” 

Ford looked sharply at Fullerton. 
wrote himself, but he was 
“ printed.” 
the remark. 

“ But why can we not write the letters 
ourselves?’’ suddenly cried Mrs. Ford. 
“We can do it. You can direct, Mr. 
Fullerton; Jameson can write. I can 
copy, or —or—do something.” 

Her pretty face was eager. Ifshe could 
only save the position, then she felt 
she could atone. Fullerton regarded Mrs. 
Ford for a moment in amazed admiration. 
He had had an idea that she did not like 
Miss Walters. It must have been his 
imagination. 


He 
not often 
He felt a slight sarcasm in 
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“You’ve got a head, Mrs. Ford,” he 
cried enthusiastically. ‘Why, I should 
never have thought of that. Of course we 
can do it, — of course we can. We'll get 
up the chicest letter ever sent out from this 
town! Let me show you how she does it !”” 

Fullerton disappeared in search of the 
secrets of Miss Walters’s trade. He re- 
turned in a moment bearing a file of the 
Moon, a box of clippings, a package of 
notes, and a quantity of French journals, 
which he arranged in a businesslike way 
on the table. 

“Now,” he said, handing copies of 
Miss Walters’s letters to his friends, “ you 
see she always chooses a subject for her 
letters and writes a connected article. It 
isn’t mere notes.” 

Mrs. Ford saw she did; for the letter 
she had before her bore the title of “ The 
‘Toilet of the American Woman Abroad,” 
and opened with a saucy description of 
the woman who goes abroad to wear out 
her old clothes. Mrs. Ford had not come 
abroad for that; but it was what she 
was doing, and she flushed as she saw 
that her last season’s walking-dress, her 
ancient tea-gown, her shabby Derby hat, 
served as models for Miss Walters’s amus- 
ing introduction. She was too humble to 
resent the picture. She tucked the paper 
out of sight, and swallowed her mortifi- 
cation bravely, — perhaps with a little 
satisfaction. Punishment was the only 
ointment for her wound. 

“Her subjects,” continued Fullerton, 
“are always chosen in advance, and she 
collects notes on several at the same 
time. When she has enough material 
she makes a letter.” 

“ Humph!” said Ford, looking inter- 
ested, “that’s system.” He had not 
supposed there was anything in fashion 
writing so worthy of the attention of a 
college man as system. 

“She gathers all sorts of things, — 
personals, history of fashions, jokes about 
new styles, descriptions of big weddings 
and balls. Only everything must bear on 
the subject.” 

“Personals? But how can she get 
personals? She does not know anybody. 
She never goes out.” 

“That’s easy enough,” said Ful- 
lerton. “There's the Figaro, with 
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accounts of everybody’s entertainments 
and who was there, and what they wore. 
Then she goes to all the big weddings ; 
that is, she hangs around, and sees the 
party go in and out the church, you know ; 
and she knows who has /oges at the Opera 
and Francais on subscribers’ nights. Per- 
sonals are easy if you’re careful. I’ve been 
getting them for her while she has been 
sick. I did get Queen Isabella mixed 
up with somebody else at the Rococo 
wedding ; but I never told her. It will 
pass all the same in America.” 

“Yes,” assented Ford. “It probably 
won’t make any difference in America ; 
but we mustn’t make any blunders if we 
can help it. Still, I don’t see the use of 
this sort of thing. I thought fashion 
letters were supposed to be practical, to 
tell women what to wear and how to 
make it.” 

“Oh, of course,’’ said Fullerton. ‘‘ The 
gossip and history and anecdote are only 
to give tone, you know, — decoration, all 
that sort of thing. She’s practical. She 
makes it a rule never to describe any- 
thing but what can be made, actually 
made, you know.” 

“But do you know how to be practical 
in writing on fashions? I think I could 
manage the personal and historical part, 
but the —the terminology — the — the 
— technic is what gets me.’ 

“But Mrs. Ford can do that part, you 
know,” said Fullerton cheerfully. “ You 
can put on the pedals and manage the 
swells, and I'll fetch in the material. 
Here are subjects enough for three 
weeks, and some notes to start on.” 

And so it was arranged. That night 
Ford sat up to study Miss Walters’s 
method ; and when he went to bed he 
told his wife that he was amazed to find 
that the girl followed a plan which ap- 
proached the scientific. Ford confessed 
to himself, when he began to digest the 
copious notes which his wife and Fuller- 
ton brought him for the first letter, that 
even his Commencement oration had not 
cost him more work. He spared no 
pains, however; and when he read the 
result to his friends, the chorus of praises 
which arose filled his heart with honest 
pride. Mrs. Ford was so pleased that 
she cried. 
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Getting off the first manuscript was a 
great occasion. Fullerton insisted on 
copying the whole thing, and pointed out 
with pride to his friends where he had 
inserted sitet, lead, /. c., tr., etc. “She 
told me that,” he said; and Miss Wal- 
ters’s star took a still more respectable 
place. College bred or not, they had a 
proper consideration for the person who 
could handle expertly the vocabulary of 
the printers’ trade. 

The work was soon well systematized, 
and Mr. Fullerton and Mrs. Ford found 
that between them they could manage it 
comfortably. The facility which Mrs. 
Ford developed for making copy was 
something remarkable. “Another proof,” 
said Ford to himself, “that a woman 
can do anything if she has a personal 
interest in it.’ 

The little sa/on soon took on a profes- 
sional look. Voluminous files of papers 
decorated the tables; hooks, heavy with 
clippings, hung on the walls; a bulletin 
board, where Fullerton registered each 
day the “official report” of Miss Wal- 
ters’s condition, was prominent; and 


across the top of the mantel mirror hung 
a sign contributed by Hopkins and Lar- 
kins : — 


“TEMPORARY BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC 
FasHION WRITING.” 


All of Miss Walters’s letters in business 
envelopes they opened boldly, replying to 
them in her name. When, some four 
weeks after the first article had gone off, a 
letter came, in which the editor expressed 
himself as highly gratified at the article 
on “Stunning Seaside Effects,’ and con- 
gratulated her on the “ bright and step- 
ping” style she had adopted, the entire 
company went out to dinner at a “ swell ”’ 
restaurant and drank to “Miss Walters 
and the Scientific Method of Fashion 
Writing.” 


Some six weeks after the installation of 
the Temporary Bureau, Fullerton came 
bounding in one night, and, without even 
a good-evening, wrote on the bulletin 
board, in as large capitals as space would 
permit, the following “ latest”’ : — 

“Mr. Horatio Fullerton, reporter of 
the T. B. S. F. W., has been requested by 


Dr. Farfournoux to call Wednesday (to- 
morrow) afternoon, to interview Miss 
Helen Walters.” 

Fullerton’s excitement was so excessive 
that even a “ good heart ’’ was an insuf- 
ficient explanation. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Ford to his 
wife, after the reporter had gone out, 
“that Fullerton’s interest in Miss Walters 
is rather extraordinary.” 

“I do not see why,” she replied. 
“The case is extraordinary ; and then she 
is a compatriot, and you always said 
Gredly was Quixotic in his devotion to 
compatriots.” 

“Yes, but even Quixotic goodness does 
not keep up its enthusiasm for two 
months.” 

Mrs. Ford made no answer. Expiation 
had blotted out her sense of the propor- 
tion of things, and for the moment 
deadened her feminine instincts. Just 
now, too, she was plunged into despair 
lest, after all, Miss Walters might not 
regard her atonement as sincere and 
sufficient. 

The next day Fullerton presented him- 
self promptly at the hospital. 

“There is no danger in your seeing 
her,’”’ the doctor told him. ‘“ possible 
arouse her, excite her a little. She has 
no interest in getting well. I do not 
understand it.” 

“Oh,” said Fullerton cheerfully, ‘we'll 
soon brace her up”; and confident and 
beaming, he presented himself. 

The little journalist was only a ghost of 
herself; but more touching than her 
pallor, more pathetic than her weakness, 
was her apathy. 

“Ah,” said Fullerton, “this begins to 
look like getting well. Now you are 
going to get on.” 

“Yes, I am afraid so,” she answered. 

“Come, come! what an idea!” 

“ What’s the use of getting well? Ihave 
lost everything. I would rather die than 
start over.” 

Mrs. Ford had cautioned Fullerton 
about how and when he divulged the 
story of the Temporary Bureau, assuring 
him that Miss Walters was not strong 
enough to bear it yet; but he felt that for 
such discouragement as this nothing else 
was sufficient, and in a moment he was in 
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the midst of his revelation. At first Miss 
Walters regarded him wonderingly ; then 
her eyes began to brighten; and when 
finally Fullerton laid before her two or 
three recent letters of her editor, checks 
enclosed, she cried brokenly: “ And 
you have done all this for me — you 
and Mrs. Ford”’; and she began to sob 
weakly. 

“Oh!” cried the nurse, coming up, 
“ this will never do” ; and Fullerton was 
hurried away. 

The next day Miss Walters sent for Mrs. 
Ford. A few incoherent words of peni- 
tence from the one, remonstrance and 
thanks from the other, a good cry to- 
gether, and the two women were friends 
for life. 

But convalescence was slow. ‘The little 
journalist chafed under it. It irritated 
her to think of the lasting obligation she 
had incurred. It fretted her to know 
that she must lie still for some weeks. 
The extraordinary situation could not, 
must not go on, she told herself; 
she must either do her work, or give 
it up and go back to America. It was 
one day when she was wrestling with 
her irritation, helplessness and _ pride 
that Fullerton came in and saw she was 
worrying. 

“What is the matter? ”’ he asked. 

Miss Walters told him. 

“Well,” he said, “do you know I have 
been thinking, too, that it is best to give 
it up?” 

“TI should think you would,” she said 
bitterly, turning her eyes away to hide 
the tears. They had grown tired then, in 
spite of their protests ; and what wonder ! 
What friendship could endure such a 
strain ? 

“You see, Helen,” said Fullerton a 
little confusedly, “« 1 — I — should like to 
have you try another position. Give up 
your editor. I want you to—marry me 
—and go home.” 

The girl did not reply. She kept 
her face turned away. ‘The immense 
weariness that had never left her since 
she began to recover, the distaste she 
felt at the idea of returning to work, 
the devotion Fullerton had shown her, — 
all these things passed before her mind. 
Why not? It was such an easy solu- 


tion of things! She slowly turned her 
head. 

“No, no,” she said suddenly, realizing 
that she was going to say, “yes,’’—“I 
must not. Why, I never thought of lov- 
ing you. Only—only—when I feel as 
I do to-day—I want a million dollars 
and somebody to take care of me.” 

“Oh, you'll love me all right,” ex- 
claimed Fullerton with cheerful convic- 
tion; ‘I haven’t the million dollars, you 
know, but I have enough; and I do 
not ask anything better than to take care 
of you.” 

“1 don’t know,” she said wearily, “I 
have no judgment left. I suppose that 
if it were anybody else who had been 
kind to me and asked me I should say 
‘yes.’ I don’t think it is you in particu- 
lar. Itis simply that you offer to look 
after me, and —I should love anybody 
who would do that.” 

Fullerton looked dazed. But the thin 
white hand of the little journalist had 
gone up to her eyes, and tears were fol- 
lowing. 

“ There — there,” he said soothingly, 
“those are simply vain subtleties.” 

Fullerton always called things he did 
not understand “vain subtleties.” It 
was a convenient expression and sounded 
well. 

“Do not worry about those things,” he 
added quickly, “ but marry me.” 

“Well,” she said, “I really think it is the 
best thing I can do, — if you want”’ ; and 
when Fullerton took her hand from her 
face and wiped away the tears, he dis- 
covered a look of such joy in her eyes 
that he bent enthusiastically to kiss her. 

“No, no,” she cried, “I could not 
endure it. Do you know,” —and her 
eyes were full of the pain of a bitter 
memory, — “it is ten years since any- 
body kissed me because he loved me, 
ten years since I’ve — belonged to any- 
body!” And in her weakness she 
sobbed again. 

“ Hush,” said Fullerton. ‘That is 
over. You belong to me now, and all 
you have to do is to get well. Then we'll 
have a French wedding.” 

And they did, the whole crowd going 
to the mairie,— Miss Walters in white 
veil and orange blossoms, — and from the 
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mairte to the church, and from there to 
dinner in a salon des noces, and then for a 
drive in the Boars. 

It certainly was “unique,” that wed- 
ding, as Fullerton said; and “a fitting 
climax to the whole extraordinary busi- 
ness,’ as Hopkins wrote home. 


The Fullertons are living in Pennsyl- 
vania now; and in introducing his wife 
Fullerton often says with pride : — 

“T found her in Paris, you know. She 
was writing for the American press. I 
dabbled a little in literature myself at 
that time.” 
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By Mary L. 


ISS MARGARET was 
reading the evening 
paper. It was not often 
that she had such a privi- 
lege. Neighbor Brown’s 
people were away fora 
day, so Miss Margaret 

could have the first reading of the news. 

Usually she took it a day old. 

Someway the good things of life had 
always come a day late to Miss Margaret, 
or else not at all. Perhaps that was the 
reason why her face, which had been 
handsome once and full of promise, had 
such sharp lines about the mouth. It 
was a thin, angular face, and the scant, 
straight hair above it, which used to be 
so black, was streaked with gray. 

At the other side of the small, round 
table sat Miss Margaret’s sister Harriet, 
placidly knitting. If her face bore fewer 
traces of disappointment than Margaret’s, 
it was not because she had had more of 
the joys of life. Perhaps it was because 
she had expected less. Harriet Staples 
had been called a very plain girl; but 
now hers was a pleasant face to look 
upon, round and peaceful, the touch of 
rose-color in the cheeks contrasting 
prettily with the snowy whiteness of her 
soft, heavy hair. The eyes were pleas- 
ant and friendly; at the corners of the 
mouth were the little wrinkles that come 
from smiles, and altogether the face was 
very lovable. 

Yet these two sisters had lived their 
lives, and grown old, together. For 
forty years they had not been separated 
for a single night. For forty years and 
more they had had the same things to 
worry over, and to be glad about, the 
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same sorrows and _ the 
pleasures. 

Suddenly the paper dropped from Miss 
Margaret’s hands, and she looked up at 
Harriet, her pale face almost ghastly. 

“What is it, sister?” 

“Bob Barton’s dead !”” 

“You don’t say!” 

Even Miss Harriet’s calm face showed 
signs of agitation, and her hand shook as 
she reached for the paper. 

There were only two lines of it. 
Robert Barton had been found dead 
that morning, in the little room which 
was the only home he had known for 
forty years. 

The paper had lost all attractions for 
Miss Margaret, and Harriet’s stocking fell 
to the floor unheeded. The room was 
very still,—only the little old clock 
ticking in the corner, and the purring of 
the great gray cat on his cushion. Out- 
side in the street people were passing to 
and fro. Sometimes their voices were 
loud and penetrating, but the sisters did 
not hear them. They were back in the 
long ago, when handsome Bob Barton 
used to spend an evening, now and then, 
in this same sitting-room, which in all 
these years had never quite lost the glory 
of his presence. 

By and by two tears forced themselves 
from Harriet’s eyes. She wiped them 
away hastily, and glanced furtively at her 
sister. Margaret had not seen the tears, 
and her face wore such a softened look 
that Harriet ventured to speak. 

“Father used to set such store by 
him!” she said softly. “”’Twas you he 
always used to come to see. I always 
knew that.” 


same simple 
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“Me? ‘’T want neither! Everybody 
knew he wanted you, — if it hadn’t been 
for his miserable father ! ” 

“Oh, sister, don’t say that,” pleaded 
Miss Harriet, her pretty old cheeks wet 
with tears which now she did not try to 
hide. “I’m sure we all thought ’twas 
you. He always looked at you the whole 
evening.” 

“But he talked to you, and didn’t he 
give you that shell box?” 

“But he brought you flowers.” 

Poor women! For the first time in all 
their lives they spoke the one thought 
that had meant more to them than every- 
thing else. Even Bob Barton’s name 
had never passed their lips since that 
day when the news came that it was 
disgraced forever by his father’s crime. 
They knew in a way what had come to 
him, — that he had felt the disgrace as 
only a sensitive soul can feel; that with 
hopes and ambitions blighted he had 
passed the fifteen years of his father’s 
imprisonment in bitter loneliness; and 
that his life since then had been devoted 
to the broken old man, who came out 
from the prison walls enfeebled in mind 
and body and helpless as a child. 

“He must ’a’ been awful poor!” Miss 
Harriet spoke again after a long silence. 

“Yes, —I s’pose he was.” 

“TI don’t believe there’s enough for a 
decent buryin’.” 

“T don’t believe there is.” 

There was silence again. The gray 
cat wakened, yawned, and stretched him- 
self; then he jumped down from his 
cushion and rubbed his sleek sides 
against Miss MHarriet. She did not 
notice him, and he, surprised at such 
unusual neglect, stalked to the door and 
requested, after his fashion, to be let out. 
Miss Harriet rose mechanically, picked 
up her knitting, and opened the door. 
She sat down again and slipped the yarn 
over her finger, but at the first stitch her 
hands dropped idly in her lap. The old 
clock ticked on. The noises in the 
street had ceased. The fire was out and 
the room cold; but still the sisters sat 
there, unmindful of all save the past. 
Finally, after much fidgeting in her 
chair, and many uneasy glances at her 
sister, after opening her mouth several 


times only to close it again, Miss Harriet 
broke the silence. 

“Sister |” 

Her voice had a half-frightened quaver 
in it. 

“Well?” 

Miss Margaret’s tone was so much less 
sharp than usual, that Harriet took cour- 
age and went on. 

“Why, you know that money we’ve 
saved, in case we should get sick or any- 
thing?” 

Harriet paused to note the effect of 
her words. 

“Well?” 

There was no surprise in the tone, no 
change in the pale face. 

“Why, seems to me we could get on; 
it only took us ten years to save it, and 
we ain’t very old, — and — and —we’re 
pretty healthy—and we can be more 
savin’ if we try. We don’t need that 
carpet much; and we can get along 
without them new dresses, — mine hain’t 
been turned but once.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” 

Miss Margaret’s tones were sharp 
enough now. It irritated her to have 
Harriet so long in coming to a point 
which had been evident to her from the 
beginning. But it was something that 
she did not exclaim at once against the 
spending of their carefully hoarded fund, 
and Harriet went on bravely : 

“Why, I’d thought mebby we could 
take that money and bury him decent — 
and —” 

“ And what?” 

“And get alittle headstone.” Harriet’s 
voice had sunk almost to a whisper. 
“Father thought so much of him, you 
know.” 

Again there was silence. Miss Mar- 
garet rose, folded and laid by her work, 
locked the door, wound the clock, and 
took up the lamp. 

“Come to bed,” she said. 
past ten.” 

They put out the light and went to 
bed. If they slept or waked, if they 
shed tears in the darkness, if their poor 
hearts ached with the pain of forty years 
ago, they did not tell each other of it. 

They were astir early next morning. 
The September sun had hardly begun to 


“It’s half 
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warm the world when their scanty break- 
fast was over, the dishes washed and put 
away, the old carpet swept, and the room 
dusted. 

Miss Margaret came out of the tiny 
bedroom with her bonnet on. 

“ Where are you going?” 

Harriet looked up surprised; she 
usually did the errands. 

“I’m going to ask Mr. Morgan to see 
to things for the funeral. I’m the oldest, 
and it’s proper I should do it. You'd 
better put on your other dress, an’ go an’ 
get that money out of the bank.” 

And so the matter was settled; and 
poor old Bob Barton, who had died 
alone, and left not a relative in the world, 
nor a cent of money, instead of being 
laid in a pauper’s grave, was decently 
buried, and followed to his last resting- 
place by two sincere mourners. 

Whe. the expenses were all paid, the 
sisters found their little sum reduced more 
than they had anticipated. 

“We can go without our roast beef 
Sundays,” Harriet suggested timidly. 

“Yes,—and tea once a day’s enough 
for anybody,” Margaret answered. 

So without a word of regret or a thought 
of yielding their project, the sisters made 
their little sacrifices, and then they went 
to give their order. After all, their 
money would procure only the simplest of 
simple stones ; but they were satisfied. 

“‘ What’s the inscription?’ asked the 
man in attendance, when the stone had 
been selected. 

Harriet turned helplessly to Margaret, 
and Margaret looked blankly at Harriet. 
Neither of them had thought of that. 

“Why— his name —I suppose,” Miss 
Margaret began. 

“No, sister, don’t,” pleaded Harriet. 
“Let’s wait and talk it over and come 
again.” 

And so they walked slowly home. 
They had a way — these sisters — of not 
speaking until they had thought a thing 
out, each for herself. Miss Harriet 
lighted the fire when they reached home, 
and made the tea, while her sister set the 
cups and plates on the table, sliced 
the bread and put on the wee bit of 
butter. It was a chilly evening, but they 
put on their shawls and let the fire go 


down. There was no paper to read to- 
night, so they both knitted. Margaret 
worked steadily, but Harriet stopped now 
and then in an absent-minded way, and 
she passed over more than one dropped 
stitch without seeing it. It was she, of 
course, who finally broke the silence. 

“T can’t bear to have that name go 
on,” she said, “even if it was his. He 
never disgraced it.” 

“But who ever heard of a tombstone 
without any name on it?” 

“Well, we could put on his first name, 
—and—and—a verse of poetry, mebby, 
or somethin’ from the Scriptures.” 

“ Harriet Staples! Poetry! The idea! 
It ain’t befittin’— and you know it. Nor 
yet Scripture. He was a good man, but 
we don’t know nothin’ about his religion. 
It don’t suit, somehow. I guess it'll 
have to be jest the name — Robert.” 

“That sounds kind o’ cold like.” Miss 
Harriet hesitated. ‘“ Nobody ever called 
him that. Couldn’t we have the other — 
Bob — you know?” 

“No, we couldn’t,” snapped Miss 
Margaret. ‘ We ain’t goin’ to have no 
nicknames on that stone.” 

Harriet said no more; and the next 
day they gave their order. Miss Mar- 
garet was even more quiet than usual 
during the remainder of the day, and 
when night came she went to bed earlier 
than was her custom. In the morning, 
when Harriet awoke, she was startled to 
find her sister gone. She kindled the 
fire, wondering what could have taken 
Margaret out so early. By the time 
breakfast was ready, her anxiety had 
increased to such an extent that she 
was in the act of putting on her own 
bonnet to go in search of her, when the 
door opened and Margaret appeared. 
She looked cold and blue, and her thin 
lips were shut tightly together. 

“Is anything the matter, sister?” 
Harriet asked. “Where have you 
been?” 

“Of course there ain’t anything the 
matter. Can’t I go out for a little with- 
out you’re gettin’ riled up?” 

“‘T was afraid somethin’ had happened 
to you.” 

“Guess I can take care of myself. 
Seems to me I smell somethin’ burnin’.” 
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“Tt’s the toast!” 

Harriet turned meekly to the stove. 
She asked no more questions, Margaret 
kept her own counsel, and life in the lit- 
tle cottage went on as monotonously as 
ever. 


It was a cold, bleak day in early No- 
vember. There was not a bit of green- 
ness left anywhere ; the frosts had been 
early and severe. Even the bright-tinted 
leaves had fallen from the trees, and the 
whole landscape was brown and dreary. 
In the old cemetery, where the hill 
slopes gently to the south, stood two 
women, looking down upon a grave. 
The wind blew Miss Margaret’s scant 
skirts about her ankles, and puffed out 
Miss Harriet’s shawl behind, like a 
balloon. Miss Margaret’s face looked 
cold and pinched, with the thin wisps of 
hair blowing about it; and Harriet’s 
bonnet was askew and her nose reddened 
by the wind. Some people were passing. 
A pretty girl in the party giggled and 
said something to the others about the 
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“two old maids.” But the sisters were 
alike unconscious of the grotesqueness of 
their appearence and the pathos of the 
white stone that marked an old man’s 
grave with its one word: 

Bob. 

“Why, sister!” Miss Harriet looked 
alarmed. “Why, he’s made a mistake ; 
we told him Rodert.” 

“No, ’tain’t a mistake,” Margaret 
answered. “I told him to change it, — 
you were so set against Rodert. And it 
does look more natural,” she added, after 
amoment. “ We always called him that.” 

Nothing more was said ; and presently 
they turned away. They walked home 
silently. Once Harriet spoke. There 
were tears on her cheeks; Margaret had 
seen them—and Harriet’s tones were 
apologetic. 

“TI always knew ’twas you he come to 
see, sister, — I always knew it.” 

«’T want no such thing, 
Staples.” 

“Well, I’m glad we did it, anyway. 
“Father thought so much of him!” 


Harriet 
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N the volume of the Avnicker- 
bocker for 1845 appear two 
separate semi-historical 
sketches by Francis Parkman. 
Both of these were written in 
his early life, and both are 
strongly marked by those de- 
lineations of mountain, forest 
and lake scenery which char- 

acterize the entire series of his historical 
narratives, in which, as actors in the 
drama, roam whites and savages, pass- 
ing before us with poetical fascination. 
These classics were the successful result 
of a long and laborious career, perfection 
under physical obstacles, the presence 
of which was scarcely recognized even 
by those who knew the historian well. 
It was in the summer of 1841 that I 
made my first journey to the White Hills 


MOUNTAINS WITH FRANCIS 
PARKMAN 


By Daniel Denison Slade. 


IN 1841. 


and upper New Hampshire, in company 
with Parkman, who was my classmate at 
Harvard. I kept a diary of our daily 
exploits and adventures, the perusal of 
which has often in after years afforded 
us intense amusement. We reached the 
lake district by various modes of travel, 
passed around Winnipiseogee, pursued 
our course through the valley of the 
Saco, the heart of the mountains and 
the Notch, and then crossed to the 
Franconia Range, where we spent sev- 
eral delightful days. 

A small, unpretending inn with the 
necessary clearing about it, for the ac- 
commodation of the passing teamsters 
and for the few sight-seeing travellers 
like ourselves, constituted the only in- 
road that had at this time been made 
upon the beauty and wild grandeur of 
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this incomparable pass. The Old Man 
of the Mountains, wearing the fixed and 
severe countenance which he had worn 
for untold centuries, and still wears to- 
day, looked out through storm and sun- 
shine, day and night, upon the bold and 
rugged cliffs, while the lovely tarn directly 
beneath, upon whose shores we stood 
and gazed upward in silence upon the 
marvellous outline, lay calm and unruffled 
in the morning sun. 

Continuing down the valley over the 
then unfrequented public road, which 
pursued a circuitous course through the 
forest, close to the rapid mountain 
stream, which sparkled, roared and 
tumbled in innumerable cascades, we 
arrived at the Basin. Here we lingered, 
not only to admire the pellucid waters, 
but to draw from their eddying depths, 
by the rude means at our command, 
several of the speckled denizens whose 
equals in size and beauty no disciple 
of Sir Izaak Walton at the present day, 
however skilful in the art, or however 
scientific his tackle, could land upon its 
banks. The deep, gloomy Pool, now 
visited every summer by thousands, who 
pass over an easy forest path, was then 
almost inaccessible, and had been seen 
by few, if any, travellers before our- 
selves; its existence even was scarcely 
known to the most hardy woodsman. 
rhe Flume had acquired some notoriety, 
having been seen and described by a 
comparatively large number of visitors. 
It presented the same attractions which 
always marked the spot until the recent 
landslide, which has sadly marred the 
beauty of its surroundings and removed 
the huge boulder which was held sus- 
pended between the walls of the per- 
pendicular cliffs,—a marvel to so many. 

Throughout the entire length of the 
valley, the unlimited forests clothed the 
mountain sides to their very peaks. ‘The 
solitude was unbroken save by the oc- 
casional notes of some transitory wood 
bird. Flocks of wild pigeon frequently 
passed over us, while coveys of part- 
ridges, disturbed by our approach, were 
often seen quietly dusting themselves in 
the road-bed. There was an indescrib- 
able charm in the scenes thus presented 
to our boyish spirits, which in the flight 


« 


of years was never forgotten, and which 
was often recalled in our intercourse. 

Since this early visit to these fair 
regions, vast changes have occurred, but 
none greater or more to be lamented 
than those which I have lately witnessed. 
Immense hostelries, with the necessary 
accompaniments, the result of the easy 
and speedy access to the Franconia 
ranges by rail, were to be expected ; but 
the denudation of the primeval forest, 
begun during the past year or two, and 
still continuing, with all its serious con- 
sequences, such as diminished streams, 
barren mountain sides, districts ren- 
dered unsightly, immense uncouth saw- 
mills, and the public highways made 
almost impassable by the teaming of 
heavy lumber, seems an unwise and un- 
called for evil. If the forest commis- 
sioners and the proprietors of inns and 
lodging houses, whose interests are most 
at stake in the preservation of these 
regions in their pristine beauty, are 
powerless to prevent such vandalism, 
what can be done? 

From these fair regions retracing our 
steps, and striking the valley of the Con- 
necticut we followed it up as far as 
Colebrook, leaving which place we 
passed through the Dixville Notch, and 
ascended with Indian guides the Magal- 
loway River, upon the banks of which we 
camped for several days, and entered into 
the savage life with the greatest enthusi- 
asm. The entire journey was a delight 
to us, and in Parkman especially it aug- 
mented the love for the wild and pictur- 
esque, with which he had become en- 
amored, and upon which he expatiated 
most fully in his diary. Henceforth his 
various schemes for reciting the story of 
the old French wars, and in fact the 
entire course of the American conflict 
between France and England, were to be 
perfected. In his own words, “My 
theme fascinated me, and I was haunted 
with wilderness images day and night.” 
The incidents upon which was founded 
the second sketch from his pen in the 
Knickerbocker, to which I have alluded, 
and which was entitled “The Scalp 
Hunter,’”’ were in great measure .con- 
nected with a thrilling event which befell 
him, the particulars of which he afterward 
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related to me, and which were also 
entered fully in his diary, now in my 
possession. 

It was during our sojourn of several 
days at Crawford’s Inn, then situated in 
the very Notch of the White Mountains, 
that one day, suddenly and unknown to 
me, Parkman left early in the morning, 
and did not return until evening. ‘The 
condition which he presented betokened 
the perilous adventure of the day. His 
clothing was badly torn, his fingers were 
lacerated, and his legs showed injuries 
which had been caused in almost super- 
human exertions in the preservation of 
his life. After walking down the Saco 
Valley as far as the Willey House, he 
entered upon an exploration of the 
chasm which had been produced by the 
slide which had come down from the 
Willey Mountain, directly behind the 
cottage, at this time in good preser- 
vation. Climbing over the vast amount 
of débris, consisting of rocky fragments 
and enormous boulders, brought down 
at the time when the Willey family was 
swept away, he arrived at the entrance 


of the defile with its precipitous sides. 
Glancing upward, he determined without 
much forethought to gratify his strong 
desire to overcome such natural obstacles, 
and so to test his physical powers, as 


well as his moral courage. 
he says : — 

“TI began to climb, and with consider- 
able difficulty and danger I surmounted 
both precipices. I climbed on, but 
finding that I was becoming drenched by 
the scanty stream, and seeing moreover 
a huge cloud not far up settling slowly 
towards me, I bethought me of retracing 
my steps. So I began to descend the 
ravine, nothing doubting that I should 
find some means of getting out before 
reaching the critical point. But it was 
impossible, and I found myself at the top 
of the precipice, with no alternative but 
to slide down or to clamber the perpen- 
dicular and decaying walls to the surface 
of the mountain. The former was cer- 
tain destruction, and the other method 
was scarcely less dangerous; but it was 
my only chance, so I braced my nerves 
and began to climb. . . . I had got half 
way up, and was clinging to the face of 


In his diary 


the precipice, when the two stones which 
supported my feet loosened and leaped 
down the ravine. My finger ends among 
the disintegrated rock were all which 
sustained me, and they of course would 
have failed, had I not thought on the 
instant of lowering my body gradually, 
and so diminishing its weight until my 
feet found new supports. I sank the 
length of my arms, and then hung for 
the time in tolerable safety, with one 
foot resting on a projecting stone. 
Loosening the hold of one hand, I took 
my large jack-knife from my pocket, 
opened it with the assistance of my 
teeth, and dug with it a hollow among 
the decayed rock, large enough to receive 
and support one foot. Then thrusting 
the knife as far as possible into the wall 
to assist my hold, I grasped it and the 
stones with the unoccupied hand, and 
raised my foot to the hollow prepared 
for it. Thus foot by foot I made my 
ascent, and in ten minutes, as_ time 
seemed to me, I seized a projecting root 
at the top and drew myself up. During 
the entire time of climbing I felt per- 
fectly cool, but when fairly up I confess 
I shuddered as I looked down at the gulf 
I had escaped.” 

Although little reference was after- 
wards made to the perils which he had 
undergone, the remembrance of the 
event was always carefully cherished by 
him, until it had found expression, a few 
years afterwards, in the story above men- 
tioned. This is written with such truth- 
fulness, with such strong associations 
with the mountainous districts which he 
loved, and which he was able to depict 
so powerfully even in his early life, that 
for the pleasure of his admirers I have 
here prepared an outline of his sketch, 
while extracts are made from those por- 
tions in which he described his personal 
experiences. 


A party of the St. Francis tribe came 
down from Canada in July, 1724, to work 
their usual butcheries upon the back 
settlers of New Hampshire. Eight white 
men undertook to chastise them and 
secure the bounty for the scalps, which 
was for each about ten dollars. The 
savages were now retiring. The whites 
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tracked them into the recesses of the 
White Mountains, and at last came upon 
them, and counted eleven Indians sleep- 
ing about their camp fire. One arose, 
awakened apparently by the cold, and 
stirred the embers with a stick. At that 
instant the white men poured upon the 
sleepers a deadly fire. Of the number 
all but two were killed at or near the 
camp. One of these bounded into the 
dark woods and escaped, while the other 
was soon traced to a neighboring “ wind- 
fall,”’ into which the dogs soon pene- 
trated and killed the wounded wretch. 
Thus was the deed achieved. The actors 
themselves felt well satisfied. ‘They ate 
and drank with the spirit of a successful 
party of hunters; and when they lay 
down they slept the sound sleep of 
health and toil. But the next morning 
they grumbled over their bad luck. One 
savage had escaped. An old man of 
their party was venting his wrath through 
his toothless jaws. He was eager for 
gain, and was desirous to exhibit his 
superiority to his fellow sportsmen, and 
therefore resolved to set out alone and 
not rest till he had taken the scalp from 
the head of the remaining Indian. So, 
calling his dogs and shouldering his gun, 
without a word of leave-taking on either 
side, he marched away. His compan- 
ions returned with great glory to the 
settlements. 

For four days the huntsman tracked 
the game northward through forests and 
over mountains. His hardened muscles 
were never fatigued. His course lay 
always through the obscurity and damp- 
ness of the dense wood, except when he 
could hear the noise of a stream below 
him and emerge from the forest darkness 
into a beautiful sun-lit vista of trees and 
glancing waters. He could then see that 
the mountains grew wilder and higher 
and closed gradually around him. Late 
one afternoon he heard again the sound 
of water, and by the screen of maple 
saplings before him he knew the opening 
was near at hand. Ina moment he put 
aside the slender boughs and stepped 
out into the broad stony bed of the 
Saco, just where it emerges from the 
Notch of the White Mountains. It 
was a beautiful scene. “ The tumbling 
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waters, the long lines of birch trees, 
maples and beeches that reached their 
branches over it, the stiff pines that 
shot up into the air above them, the 
great pile of granite crags that rose 
from the woods, bristling with firs three 
thousand feet sheer upward; all were 
tinged with the crimson of approaching 
evening; all lay in the quiet of the 
wilderness, which the ripple and murmur 
of the stream only made more impres- 
sive.” 

The old man did not trouble himself 
with the scenery. His feelings were 
those of bitter vexation; for he knew 
himself close upon his game, and here 
the savage had taken to the water and 
thrown his dogs off the scent. He 
dashed into the wide and shallow stream, 
and the very first angle he turned showed 
him his prey, wading naked and un- 
armed. ‘The old hunter did not repress 
a cry of fierce exultation, which the 
sleeping mountains prolonged; then as 
the unhappy savage leaped splashing to 
the bank he followed close and set the 
dogs again on the track. They made 
the woods resound with their fearful 
baying, and the three dashed on at a 
pace at which that tangled wood was 
never traversed before or since. He 
often tripped and fell; the thorns and 
branches tore away fragments of cloth- 
ing and bared his gray head. At length, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, he broke 
from the woods out upon a broad sur- 
face of rocks, stones and gravel, inter- 
spersed with stunted bushes. All around 
towered high mountains, half clothed 
with shaggy forests; and their precipi- 
tous crags, old weather stains and scars 
of avalanches gave them the aspect 
of savage desolation. The old hunter 
scarcely saw them. All that met his 
eye was the slender figure of the Indian, 
leaping like a frightened deer toward the 
base of the mountain on the left. He 
dashed after him at full speed, over piles 
of rock and stone, strewn by an ancient 
avalanche over the narrow valley, where 
none but such a frantic sportsman could 
have passed in safety. It was in the 
Notch, close to the place where the 
unfortunate Willeys afterward met their 
fate. 
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The game soon began to ascend the 
mountain, choosing the place where the 
avalanche had come down and cut itself 
a pathway, resembling, in all but its depth, 
the bed of atorrent. ‘The Indian bounded 
up; the hunter and dogs followed. ‘The 
sides of the ravine rapidly approached 
each other and grew more abrupt and 
high, the ascent became steeper and 
more perilous. ‘The little stream that 
trickled down the narrow and _ steep 
passage-way and spread itself over the 
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smooth rocks made the foot-hold very 
precarious. The dogs were soon brought 
up. They stopped at the foot of a deep 
pitch of the rock, against which they 
pawed in vain efforts to ascend, and made 
the rocks echo with their cries. Theeager 
old man climbed on. The sides of the 
ravine now towered over his head, leaving 
only a strip of the darkening sky visible 
between their opposite edges. His efforts 
soon brought him to a height whence the 
baying of the dogs sounded up the pas- 
sage faint and distant. He caught fre- 
quent glimpses of the Indian scrambling 








on before him, and once, getting a fair 
sight, he fired. ‘The mountains bellowed 
back the report, but the Indian climbed 
on unhurt. Still the old man gained 
rapidly on him, clinching his jaw together 
with eagerness and longing. At length, 
however, a long reach of the ravine 
stretched upward in the obscurity before 
him. He looked and saw nothing of his 
prey. Furious with angerand disappoint- 
ment at the renewed activity of the savage, 
he pressed on faster than before. A 
smooth rock, nearly perpendicular, 
soon arrested his progress. He 
did not dream of pausing, but be- 
gan to work his way up the dan- 
gerous precipice, with his mind 
occupied by the sole thought of 
overtaking and slaying the Indian. 
With every faculty at its utmost 
tension, availing himself of every 
little point and crevice, he did what 
no man else could have done: he 
climbed half way up the steep wet 
face of the rock. But here he was 
obliged to pause, and for the first 
time his blood cooled and he was 
conscious of the peril of his situa- 
tion. ‘He moved his hand to the 
right and to the left, over the rock, 
clammy with the spreading water 
of the little streamlet, and found 
scarcely a crevice large enough to 
thrust a finger into, or a projection 
that a foot could rest against. He 
looked up; the edge of the preci- 
pice was twenty feet above his 
head. He looked down; there 
were the sharp projecting angles 
of the rocky sides of the ravine 
and below all lay in deep blackness, 
like a bottomless gulf. He tried to de- 
scend, but his foot moved vainly from side 
to side, searching for the place where it 
had last rested when he was climbing up. 
To ascend was perilous enough ; to de- 
scend, impossible. His hair began to bris- 
tle. He listened, and heard from below the 
faint baying of the hounds. Hitherto he 
had clung to his gun by a sort of instinct ; 
but now he let it drop. The oaken 
stock struck at the foot of the cliff with 
a dull shock, and splintered to pieces. 
There was a pause for an instant, and then 
came the clanging rattle of the barrel as it 

















bounded from side to side of the ravine, 


down the mountain. The old man 
thought that he must soon follow it, — 
and the thought gave him desperation. 
His alternative was to be dashed to pieces 
or to gain the top of the rock; and to 
this fearful task he applied himself. His 
success was almost miraculous, as those 
who have seen the place will confess. 
He reached the top, but all his limbs 
were aching with the strong and contin- 
ued strain of every muscle ; the ends of his 
fingers were worn to the bone; the flesh 
was rubbed from the knees ; and his heart 
throbbed with a violence that, though 
unfelt while he was climbing, almost 
choked him when he laid himself down 
at the top. Poorwretch! Itwould have 
been better for him had he fallen. The 
level rock he had attained was not eight 
feet across. Beyond it rose another 
precipice, full sixty feet high, perpendic- 
ular, smooth, and wet, while on each side 
the loftier walls of the ravine destroyed 
every chance of escape. ‘The old scalp- 
hunter was caught in his own trap.” 

The Indian had escaped from the 
ravine at a point where its sides were less 
precipitous than elsewhere, and the long, 
tough root of a spruce, hanging several 
yards from the top, helped him in the 
most dangerous part. He was now safe 
in the woods, on the surface of the 
mountain. ‘The eager hunter had passed 


on, without dreaming that the game had 
given him 


the slip. It is useless to 
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dwell on his fate. In the morning he 
looked down the frightful gorge in front, 
and on the cliffs that imprisoned him, to 
see if any possibility of escape offered, — 
for till then his hardy spirit had not quite 
despaired. ‘The daylight dispelled every 
shadow of hope. At the edge of the 
ravine, a hundred feet over him, his 
startled eye encountered a human face, 
peering down upon him from behind a 
stunted pine that projected over the gulf. 
It was the Indian who had seated himself 
there to exult in the fate of his enemy. 

The old man spent two days in his 
prison. The afternoon of the second 
day was peculiarly beautiful ; the atmos- 
phere had a softness not common in 
New England; and while the western 
mountains seemed enveloped in a blue, 
transparent haze, the warm sunlight 
poured full on the rugged slopes to the 
east. The desolate valley. wore the 
mildest aspect its savage features could 
put on, like a sleeping warrior dreaming 
of his home. The evening brought a 
change. A thunder gust came up, and 
in a few moments filled every gully and 
ravine with foaming waters and drift logs 
driving down to the valley. The old 
man was swept from his place in an 
instant; but the watchful Indian found 
him next morning wedged under a rock, 
— and a week after, his gray hairs were 
fluttering in the wind from the top of a 
cabin in the Indian village of St. Francis 
by the side of the St. Lawrence. 
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By A. C. 


A noontide silence rests on all the land ; 


A LONG the sand the quiet waters sleep ; 


And drowsy, cedar-scented breezes creep 
Along the sand. 


Brown seaweeds shrivel on the quivering strand, 
Torn from their cool sea caverns, still and deep, 
By the slow tide, with soft, resistless hand. 


The white-winged ships their trackless pathway keep, 
By sudden breezes from the low clouds fanned, 
Whose silent shadows pass with changeful sweep 


Along the sand. 
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By Frank T. Robinson. 


HEN we look back into the 
history of New England for a 


couple of centuries or more, 
the lives of our fore-fathers and mothers 


are very interesting. The former were 
endowed with a grim religious zeal; 
the latter with simplicity, virtue and 
peasant-like patience. The Puritans 
need no flattery for their efforts in 
establishing themselves on our shores. 
They would not quite understand the 
ideals which have been made of them 
by the writers of the nineteenth century. 
Those independent refugees, the Pil- 
grims, who were driven from England, 
in Elizabeth’s reign, to Holland and 
thence migrated to Plymouth, though 
poor men and artisans, adventurously 
opened the way for the Puritans, who, 
out of the failure of their struggles for 
constitutional liberty and a likelihood 
of an invasion of their godly sanctity 
at home, saw peace and hope in the 
new west. Quiet and stern was the 
enthusiasm in every Puritan house over 
100 


the idea of the gentry and traders estab- 
lishing a great colony in New England. 
Slowly and surely the response to the 
scheme accumulated, until, almost simul- 
taneously with Eliot’s last vindication of 
English liberty in the ‘ broken parlia- 
ment’ of 1629, the remarkable exodus 
began. 

The leaders or rulers of the colonies 
were for the most part lawyers and 
scholars, many of them stockholders in 
the enterprise. ‘The contented, wealthy 
and powerful did not exile themselves. 
Saltonstall built a fine house at Ipswich ; 
Craddock, a substantial brick mansion in 
Medford. Vane, Humphrey and Vassall 
sought to establish themselves on our wild 
shores; but they preferred their homes 
in England to this wilderness, — and who 
can blame them? 

It was the god-fearing farmers from 
Lincolnshire and the eastern counties, 
mixed with the lower class, those depend- 
ent on their labor for their food, who formed 
the bulk of the emigrants who sought 
equality of social claims and _ political 
rights in New England. ‘They came from 
a land overwhelmed in schism, religious 
and political, where all was confusion. 
These reformers, followers of Calvin, 
were imbued with the invincible power of 
truth, or what they held as such, and, 
buoyed up by the spirit of adventure, 
the charm of independence, guided by 
the clergy and the land agents, settled 
upon our shores with the avowed purpose 
of worshipping God as they chose and 
getting a living. Cut off as they were 
from all sources of supply, — and com 
pared with the present over-abundance 
of human comforts, those of their native 
heaths were meagre enough, —they were 
obliged to exert their faculties to the 
utmost for an ordinary existence. Then, 
too, the gentle savage was in their way. 
He was a creature whom they knew 
nothing of; and to circumvent his ways 
and means was a problem which their 
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religion seemed powerless to effect, de- 
spite the worthy efforts and teachings of the 
elders, and, later on, of Eliot, Mayhew 
and Sargent. 

To correctly understand the true char- 
acter of the colonists, as represented 
in Massachusetts, one must tread the 
war-paths of the Puritan and savage, 
read carefully the church and _ town 
records, study the meagre accounts of 
the school system, look into the doings 
of the militia, and lastly, live in the 
taverns and homes which they occupied, 
and glean from descendants traditions 
which are both hearable and believable. 

The Puritans here, naturally enough, 
adopted as near as possible the laws and 
customs of England. ‘They had lived 
in a country where it was the habit to 
crop the ears of the offender, slit his 
nose, brand his cheek, whip him at the 
cart’s tail, set him into the stocks, and 
inflict like punishments. They viewed 
the red cross in the English flag as 
“a relic of popery insufferable in a 
Puritan community,” and made civil 
government subordinate to Calvinism. 
They would not harbor persons whose 
religious views were dangerous, and no 
man was a freeman who was not a 
churchman. 

This average, thrifty peasantry, some- 
what above those who lived in mud 
houses in rural England at the time, 
respected learning; and as it ever has 
been in ecclesiastical countries, the clergy 
held the power largely in its own hands. 
It was the minister who gave certificates 
to freemen, provided they were “ correct 
in doctrine and conduct ;” if they were 
not church members or freemen and had 
excused themselves from voluntary con- 
tributions to help the church, they were 
still obliged to pay their proportion of all 
expenses, and at one period the minister 
was the authorized collector. Civil and 
ecclesiastical relations were interwoven so 
closely that the civil part of them was 
almost lost sight of, the government was 
adjusted to fit the religion, aad no com- 
munity could be formed unless there 
were enough members of it to compose a 
congregation of true disciples. It was 
the church which caused to be punished 
any who neglected public worship ; who 
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behaved contemptuously toward the 
ministry, the preaching or the ordinances ; 
who attempted to subvert the Christian 
faith by broaching dangerous heresies or 
speaking contemptuously of “the holy 
penmen.” ‘The while, to listen to the 
divine words of the beloved pastor one 
was obliged to be seated by a “commit- 
tee to dignify the seats.’’ The first in 
dignity were those who paid the greatest 
taxes or held offices of trust. Indeed, 
there were set rules for seating “age, 
state and dignity” in the meeting-house ; 
and on many town records will be found 
something like the following regarding 
this curious custom: “Agreed and 
voted that the fore seat in the front 
gallery shall be equal in dignity with ye 
second seat in ye body of ye meeting- 
house. The fore seats in side gallery 
shall be equal in dignity to the fourth 
seat in ye body of meeting-house, the 
second seat in side gallery shall be 
esteemed equal in dignity to ye seventh 
seat in ye body of meeting-house,” and 
so on. No doubt this matter disturbed 
many a person of quality and good breed- 
ing, also the very ignorant, neither one 
nor the other caring to be lowered into a 
social pit or forced to perch on a religious 
poultry roost. 

The “dignity” of church customs 
pervaded the military affairs of the times. 
The captain and his wife hobnobbed 
with the parson and men of estate on 
Sunday or lecture day; the sergeant and 
his wife could not associate with the cor- 
poral and his wife ; and the corporal kept 
his balance on the social scale by avoid- 
ing the privates’ associations. 

The administration of social and 
domestic affairs received due attention 
from the potent ministry. ‘They decreed 
that cakes and buns should be reserved 
for burial and marriages; yet the Rev. 
Thomas Corbett’s obsequies were without 
them, no records of these sweets being 
found ; instead, we read that six pounds 
shall be expended for black gloves and 
twelve pounds for rum, wine, cider, ale 
and spices. No wonder the legislature 
presently “forbid healths to be drunk.” 
If the colonists had drunk more choco- 
late and less rum and wine, or if tea 
had been used, which it was not until 
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1720, their hardships would have been 
very much alleviated and the church 
benefited. 

We note the domestic disturbance in 
the good family of Mr. Nicholas Noyes of 
Newbury, also in Hugh Marsh’s and Wm. 
Chandler’s, wherein it is disclosed that 
the wives of these men were “ presented ” 
for wearing silk hoods and scarfs, — but 
proving that their husbands were worth two 
hundred pounds, they were discharged. 
One John Hutchings’ wife, for the same 
crime, escaped the ten shillings fine by 
proving that she was “ brought up above 
the ordinary rank.” 

Here again do we find the omnipresent 
hand of the church. The whale driven 


ashore was supposed to be cut for the 
benefit of the finder, but the court said 
it was “a thing very commendable and 
beneficent to the towns where God’s 
providence shall cast whales, if they 
should agree to set apart some portion 
of every such fish or oil for the en- 
couragement of an able godly minis- 
try,” so that the county would obtain 
a hogshead of oil, the minister a portion 
—and the workers were to divide the 
remainder. The records show that the 
whale contributed no little amount to 
the religious welfare of the colonists, 
while the profits from the codfish went 


to “train up children to reading and 
writing.” 
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Laws were made as they were needed, 
and consequently were used. “ Shuffle- 
boards ” (cards), dice, cross and pile, lot- 
teries, and overcharging for merchandise 
were objectionable matters ; immediately 
upon the discovery of an offender, the town 
clerk was set to work to draft a law upon 
a new or special case, and the “ victim ”’ 
was quickly “presented.” If a man 
repented a bargain and made complaint, 
backed by an elder, that he was cheated, 
the unfortunate vender was straightway 
punished. Here is one “’lom C.,” who 
sold a pair of boots and spurs for fifteen 
shillings. It was somehow proved that 
they were worth but ten. ‘Tom C.” is 
fined thirty shillings, and loses his boots 
and spurs besides, the useful apparel 
going to swell the revenues of the town. 
Stephen H. is taken ado for selling beer 
at two pence the quart, while some good 
judge of beer pronounces it worth but 
a penny. Stephen is obliged to con- 
tribute to the support of the magistrate. 
“ Drinking tobacco”’ on the highway is 
the target of a statute, — along with 


“him who shall shoot off any gun on 


any unnecessary occasion or at any game 
whatsoever, except at an Indian or a 
wolf;”? he “shall forfeit five shillings 
for every offence till further liberty shall 
be given.” 

There can be no doubt about the 
earnestness of the clergy in the cause of 
education. They saw the necessity of 
establishing schools that children might 
read the Bible for their souls’ sake, gain 
a respect for its expounders, and grow 
up to be pure-minded Puritans and 
obedient citizens. For some years the 
Latin grammar was viewed with suspicion, 
Apollo, Venus, Bacchus and Mars being 
at variance with the imagery of the Old 
Testament models. Jingling music, da/ 
masque poetry and the fine arts of the 
court were not tolerated. ‘The minister 
preached against such unholy things, 
denounced those who used Romish 
names for the months, as well as those 
who were trying to learn how to use a 
fork. 

All was not sinful, nor was all war and 
religion. Our forefathers were industrious 
as were also the mothers and daughters. 
The rope-makers, carpenters, gunsmiths, 
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coopers, wheelwrights, glovers, soap- 
makers, fishermen, tailors, shipbuilders, 
tanners and curriers filled an important 
part in the daily life of the times. 
Mothers admonished their daughters to 
avoid the fine by spinning monthly three 
pounds of flax, three of wool and three 
of cotton. The travelling shoemaker 
who cut and fitted shoes was licensed so 
to do and no more; the making of the 
shoes must be performed by some mem- 
ber of the family. The Puritans knew 
what hard work meant, and were it not 
for their wars of extermination or being 
exterminated, they would have made 
greater commercial strides. But for all 
their hardships they were possessed, after 
thirty years, of mills, factories and shops, 
and could boast a fair and regular crop 
at each harvesting. 

So they grew in their might with years. 
Experiments, often costly, were aban- 
doned. Fanatics and illusionists multi- 
plied for a space, and were finally ban- 
ished. Gradually civilization extended 
its quieting hand. 

Nowhere did Massachusetts  Puri- 
tanism have a completer field or find 
better illustration than in Essex County. 
Whittier did not need to travel beyond 
his own bailiwick to find subjects for all 
the ballads he cared to write upon any 
feature of the old colonial life. We 
lately journeyed in these pages through 
many of the North Shore places — Lynn, 
Salem, Marblehead, Gloucester, Newbury- 
port—to observe their quaint remains 
from the earlier time.* [et us here pil- 
grimage together to others of the Essex 
towns, beginning with old Ipswich, one 
of the most Puritan of all the Puritan 
places. 

Did ye know, O modern denizens of 
Ipswich, that Dame Nature was in a 
curious mood when she portioned off 
thy precincts? She must have antici- 
pated that the future surveyor would 
attempt to deform her works with geo- 
metrical lines and for a pastime set a 
puzzle for the pathmakers who were to 
climb thy rock and wood-bound surface. 
Let us not attempt to follow too closely 
the capricious dame: she will surely lead 


* See article on ‘‘ The Quaint North Shore,’”’ in the New 
ENGLAND MaGazinE, August, 1894. 
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A BIT OF IPSWICH, 


us astray. But let us listen to the cadence 
of the march of years and observe the 
human procession that has moved along 
within thy borders, old shire-town near 
the bay. 

For centuries before the Agawam or 
fishing-station was established, a gentle 
river wended its way from the sea, 
kindly dividing its lands, and not with- 
out purpose. It prepared for the future 
inhabitants a source by which they might 
sustain life and carry out the divine law ; 
it helped to beautify and vary the land- 
scape, and made the locality attractive 
alike to barbarian and the less barbarous 
citizen. The picturesque beauty of Ips- 
wich, from an elevated position, or from 
any locality where the highways and river 
enter into the composition, is one of the 
most remarkable imaginable. As one 
approaches the town from the station, 
there rises before the vision a charming 
landscape. On the right and left the 
roads converge and wind slowly up the 
hill under shadows of great trees, until 
the Green is reached, where the citizens 
congregate in the summer hours, and 
where the people have erected their 
religious and patriotic shrines. There 
are a few traces of brick sidewalks. 
Here and there a fence marks the do- 
main of proprietorship; and near the 
base of the Green there is a long seat 
where the “townies” meet at nightfall 
and linger until the sound of the “ cur- 
few,” at nine o’clock. 


Here, as elsewhere in the colonial 


towns, the remodeller has been 
at work upon his house and a 
little more than stopped the 
leaks. Here and there are 
models of colonial carpentry, 
and usually the main portions 
of the old houses preserve 
their quaint forms. But there 
has been a transformation with- 
in the past century; and if 
we were to sit beside one of 
the old drivers of the Salem 
and Newburyport stage or bag- 
gage wagon, or race over the 
roads and bridle paths with the 
post horses, we should be in- 
formed, doubtless with gravity 
and concern, that the horn- 
blower could not raise one familiar face, 
and that a change had been made at every 
turn. Still to our eyes the old town is 
quaint enough. To be sure, the “ plan- 
tations”” have been cut up into streets, 
divided and subdivided into house lots ; 
the white oak, Lombardy poplars and 
some native trees have disappeared, and 
with them many of the old ways of the 
people. ‘Traditions and bits of architec- 
tural simplicity and solidity of construc- 
tion, however, reflect important epochs of 
the town history. 

There is Choate’s Bridge, the product 
of one Col. John Choate’s brains, a 
splendid piece of primitive masonry. It 
spans the Ipswich river with Norman-like 
arches of rough-hewn stone, uncemented. 
They seem to be woven together with 
wonderful strength—and I doubt not 
that the Colonel saw every stone placed. 
The dedication of the bridge (1764) 
must have been a quiet affair, since there 
is no record of the same beyond the 
fact that one Clark, a blind man of 
Rowley, was present and recited a poem 
of his own creation, which time hands 
down to us in the following primitive 
style : — 


‘“‘ Behold this bridge of lime and stone! 
The like before was never known 
For beauty and magnificence, 
Considering the small expense. 


How it excels what was expected, 
Upon the day it was projected ! 
When faithful men are put in trust, 
They’ll not let all the money rust. 
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But some advance for public good 
Is by this fabric understood; 

And after this it will be wrote 

In honor of brave Colonel Choate. 


It was his wisdom built the same, 
And added lustre to his fame, 

That filled this country with renown, 
And did with honor Ipswich crown.” 


Among the most conspicuous of the old 
houses, historically and architecturally, 
is that erected by Richard Saltonstall, 
built where it now stands in 1635. For 
upwards of two hundred and fifty years 
humanity has found shelter beneath this 
roof. Its front and sides are bleached 
by the rains and snows, the suns and the 


SALTONSTALL 


winds, but there still remains a sturdy 
unwithering show of vitality. The con- 
struction is quite different from any that 
I have ever seen. The lower, overlap- 
ping beams that traverse the side projec- 
tions were once modelled like a mould- 
ing, and the junctures of cross beams 
were headed with an ornamental capital 
or bracket. The house was originally 
painted with white lead, the corner strips 
being decorated with red paint, as were 
also the projecting beams. There can 
be no doubt about these colors having 
been applied when the house was finished, 


despite the fact recorded that there were 
no painted houses in the colonies for 
nearly a century after their settlement, 
The paint was used as much for its pre- 
serving qualities as for decoration where 
it could be afforded. The same method 
of treatment in color was everywhere 
prevalent, and was continued even in 
Deerfield and Stockbridge and other 
western towns. ‘There isa massive beam, 
which terminates in the front hall; and 
through its centre has been bored a hole 
large enough to admit a gun barrel. 
This was doubtless used by the inmates 
to protect the main entrance; and woe 
to the Indian who first showed his grim 
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visage in this vicinity. The partitions 
are filled with clay and bricks, being 
made arrow- and bullet-proof, as well as 
to keep out the winds and cold of winter. 
The houseas it originally stood was in the 
open field and commanded a considerable 
view, so that any one who approached 
within musket shot could be distinctly 
seen. 

The Corbett house is noticeable for its 
massive chimney, one of the best pre- 
served in the country. The house is less 
pretentious in construction and is more 
of the carpenter's architecture than that 
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of Saltonstall. Were its low-studded 
rooms able to tell us a few stories of 
what had transpired in them, this chapter 
would require lengthening. Here were 
received the potentates of the colonies ; 
here the Rev. Mr. Corbett wrote some of 
his best themes and books, and thought 
out the problem concerning the baptism 
of infants; young Corbett, after his re- 
lease from Indian captivity, was tendered 
a reception in the house, and the people 
came from “Lyn” on foot to help out 
the great rejoicing, while the heating 
irons, spices for the “syder” and other 
drinkables were required to do extra 
duties. ‘The suppressed history of this 
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relic would constitute one of the most 
interesting and typical of colonial life. 

The old Foss house, with its pitch 
roof, now dilapidated and _ forsaken, 
stands on the west side of the river, and 
is the most picturesque in this section. 
From the shades of the river bank the 
ground rises gradually to the house, the 
intervale being filled with Japanese-look- 
ing apple trees and corn fields, and the 
sharp outlines of the house against the 
sky complete the composition. 

There are some quaint-looking old 
sailor-fishermen living near the river 
bank, whose chief occupation it is to dig 
clams and let out their boats. If you 
ask one of these men for a drink of 
water, he will bring you a pailful, and 
with an old jelly tumbler dip deep into 
the water, never minding about wetting 
his salty fingers, and pass it to you with a 
smile. 

Ipswich, in all seasons, is 
quiet ; 


serenely 
nowadays, nothing disturbs its 
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tranquillity save the elements, the occa- 
sional finding of a heap of clam shells, or 
relics of Indian life or death, the railroad 
accidents, the excitement at the polls, or 
centennial celebrations. ‘The seminary 
girls no longer make the ice lively with 
their skates, nor the lace factory em- 
ployees mimic their mistress. Still 
Ipswich can get along without crutches. 
Its people are honest, and who can tell 
what manner of man may yet come from 
within its borders? 

The guide boards of Ipswich point out 
for the traveller the most direct way to 
Newburyport, Salem and Rowley, while 
Essex, the offspring of Ipswich, adjoining 

it by land and sea to the south- 
east, needs no sign. The town 
is quaintly interesting in its 
very stupidity. There is to 
the eye of the metropolitan 
a perpetual Sunday hovering 
over its streets, and one may 
expect to be accosted by a 
blind man to be led to a 
grocery store or shoe shop, so 
little need does there seem to 
be for the use of any faculties. 
To be sure, there is a little 
noise near the shipyards, noise 
of form as seen in the ribs of 
the schooners outlined against the sky, 
noise in the lines of the causeway which 
leads to Gloucester. 

Standing on the roadway and looking 
toward Essex the view is strange and 
quaint enough. The ground rises 
slightly, nature giving the builders of 
ships a slant toward the creeks. On the 
right, capping tie hill, the Orthodox 
spire lifts its sombre shape ; while on the 
left and lower sides of the causeway, the 
Spanish-like tower of the Universalist 
church lends its picturesque outlines to 
the artistic composition. ‘The marsh and 
distant sands of Hog Island, the woods 
on the outskirts, and the glint of the 
sunlight on Essex river as it traces its 
course, make pretty lines and color for 
the painter and etcher. 

Essex is slumbering: the fallen stones 
in the graveyard, old men, _ brown- 
skinned farmers, retired sailors, the rusty 
bridge, dusty streets, waddling dogs and 
slow pedestrians betoken a_ peaceful 
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serenity and simplicity, which is only 
disturbed by the jingle of the bells on 
the baker’s cart, the clang of the church 
bell, the little tumult of the noon hour, 
the rattle of the caulkers’ irons, the vivid 
circus posters, and the chatter of the 
sun-bonneted, blue-mouthed, berry-pick- 
ing children. 

Old John Wise, were he alive, would 
stir up the natives and give them some- 
thing to talk about. It was he who 


prayed for his enemies, but wished, if 
there was no other way for the safety of 
his friends who were in the hands of his 
enemies, that they would rise up and 
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overshadowing the house fronts, owing, 
very likely, to the drawn curtains and 
closed blinds of the parlors, where the 
cob and shell frames, the cabinet work 
from Manchester’s shops, the hair-cloth 
furniture and home-made tidies rarely 
see the light, except on occasions when 
previous notice has been given to the 
occupants that some one is to call; then 
the smell of the stove blacking and the 
cheerful gleam from the solar lamp make 
a merry change. Essex is a_ good- 
natured, staid old seaport town, full of art 
to the artist, of memories to the natives, 
of history to the writer. 
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butcher them. But there is no demand 
for John Wises; the church anniversary 
and picnic can be managed very well by 
the ladies. 

The old town has ever been one of 
patriotic note; on land and sea its citi- 
zens have made their mark ; and doubt- 
less if a demand were made upon it for 
men to serve in their country’s wars, it 
would wake up and resound with enthusi- 
astic impulse. 

Essex woods are beautiful, and _ its 
roads excellent, its morals and politics 
healthy, its people honest and hospitable. 
There is, however, a sober atmosphere 


Byfield belongs in the air,and hovers on 
the edges of Georgetown, Newbury and 
Rowley. Its parish is accessible by the 
highway from all points and by all modes 
of transit except stage, steam or horse 
railroads. Byfield contains a nest of old, 
decrepit houses, peaceful lines of land- 
scape, a row of white churches, fields, and 
a general lone aspect of human activity. 
I doubt if the Algonquin dialect was ever 
exercised by the Agawams in this vicinity, 
except, maybe, on the banks of Parker 
river, or on the paths which led through 
the town to other more tempting spots 
near the Merrimack shores. 
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The every-day male portions of the 
inhabitants remind one of the poor 
whites of the South; their hair and 
beards are long and scraggy, their gar- 
ments faded and gray. Now and then 
one meets a landholder, and he is notice- 
able on account of his shaven upper lip 
and knowing air. The Sunday male in- 
habitant is a proper-looking person, a 
surprise to himself and all churchgoers. 
He is another man: his Sunday suit 
makes the transformation, coupled of 
course with the hair- and whisker-comb- 
ing and the immaculate white dickey. In 
several important points, however, do 
these people differ from the southern 
whites; the air they breathe is purer, 
giving them a robust, healthy physique 
and color, their usual hospitality and 
inborn civility. The old “towny” will 
bow you into town with a welcome, and 
give you a unique reply to all questions. 
[he poor white of the South is sullen 
and selfish, poor in body and mind. 

On the edge of Byfield stands “Tim 
Jewett’s”” house. It is all shingled ex- 
cept the front, which is clapboarded. 


There is a garden, and there is an exten- 
sive grapevine in the yard, a pine grove 
in the background, sloping banks from 
the side of the house to the road, which 
twists in serpentine lengths out of sight 


in the perspective windings. This is a 
quaint little house, built a century and a 
half ago, and made roomy by the many 
doors which open to the outer world. 
Some one lives in this house —there is a 
sign of life in and around it; but there 
are many houses hereabouts which are 
boarded up at door and window, and no 
man knows even the date of their board- 
ing up. There is one well-located house, 
which sits in from the roadside, with 
two great elms in front. It was once an 
ordinary or tavern, but fell into decay 
years and years ago, when the stage 
roads were changed. The yellow and 
gray myriapod-like moss clings to the 
clapboards, the little window panes of 
glass are iridescent with the tenuous, 
gaseous bloom of time, and the rank 
vines encumber the yard and rear ap- 
proaches. There is still left, however, 
a majestic appearance to the house, bid- 
ding a sort of defiance to the elements 
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and commanding respect for its once 
ambitious proprietor and builder. 

Not far away there totters another 
weary woe. This house was “home” 
once; and home meant life, new life 
and old. Now the chimney has gone, 
fallen piece by piece, and _ ultimately 
carried away the rafters and ridge pole. 
The glass and sashes have disappeared 
from the window frames, which now 
stare like the eye-sockets of a skull; 
silence and shadows alone enliven the 
surroundings, and the cattle never browse 
among the rank weeds that choke the 
pathway to the door and crawl or lean 
against the zigzag fence. Neglect is 
rampant. Where once the gay voices of 
children filled the air with innocence 
and glee; where the thrifty housewife 
toiled and spun for old and young; 
where maidens dreamed and sunny hours 
flew into air with the rose petals ; where 
the sturdy farmer came and went and 
care made age before its youth had 
gone, —now, all is quiet. Ambitions, 
hopes and fears have vanished, sleeping 
perhaps beneath the slanting slab in the 
mossy graveyard. ‘Thus the rust of time 
has unhinged the very gates of paradise. 
Home is for to-day; to-morrow, we 
have no home,—so let us appreciate 
the song, the voice, the forms and all 
that makes home what it is, a living 
soul. When it is not this, it is dead, 
— like this wayside frame on Byfield’s 
road. 

We will enliven the record of old 
Byfield’s quaintness, and leave the green- 
paper curtained windows with pot plants 
in two rows across them; leave the pre- 
cincts where the people seem to have 
gone to a matinee; and talk with the 
man yonder who is getting his apples 
ready for the cider press, and massing his 
pumpkins in such an “ out of all drawing 
and color” heap. He proves to be an 
interesting citizen ; demonstrates that the 
old house near by once belonged to one 
Dixon, who was followed in its ownership 
and occupancy by one Pillsbury, who 
made the first shoe-pegs, a sample of 
which is shown to us. The house is 
located on high ground, and used to be a 
refuge for the families residing hereabout. 
Tradition says the house was used as a 
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garrison ; and it is very likely that tradi- 
tion is correct, for there are no signs in 
the vicinity of any other building which 
could be used for such a purpose. In- 
side and outside it shows signs of age 
—not yet rickety, but like an octo- 
genarian, who, though wrinkled and bent, 
still struts about, quite whole but rather 
serious. 

As in all of the colonial towns, for many 
years before the doctor and his saddle 
bags climbed the hills or measured the 
bridle paths by day or night, the native 


back is turned will chatter and gossip 
about you,— perhaps no more so than 
Woodbury and I did about them, who we 
thought were not unlike French peasants at 
work in the fields, except that they were 
not pretty either in face or the color of 
their garments. Rowley is and always has 
been a lively town, sapping the life out of 
its neighbors by reason of its location 
near Plum Island sound and the thorough- 
fare its highways made for the stage or 
curricle bound to and fro from Boston to 
Portsmouth with the “ Eastern mail”’ or 
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was his own physician. Here the botani- 
cal gardens flourished under the guidance 
of the goodwife of every household. The 
lovage, sage, saffron and other herbs, so 
likely to be needed during sickness, were 
nourished, the blossoms picked and dried 
and carefully stowed, along with the 
memories of pricked fingers, away in the 
great chest. 

There have been many honest shil- 
lings earned in Byfield, many hours 
of concern over the crops, the news of 
the great world everywhere outside of the 
quiet hamlet; the place has been sancti- 
fied as few other towns have, if the 
religious zeal of its citizens count for 
anything; and the demure Puritans, 
along with their descendants, have found 
a deal of happiness in the sunny fields, 
the wide porches and the low ceilings of 
their modest homes. 

The town of Rowley is not far away. 
The cranberry pickers will all look at you, 
and all reply in one grand chorus to your 
questions about distances, and when your 
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news and passengers from the interior. 
These routes were changed many times. 
At first one went by Dummer Academy ; 
then it cut off through another part of the 
parish, and was shifted again when the 
Newburyport turnpike was opened ; and 
after many years the railroad took the 
place of the semi-weekly stage to Charles- 
town Ferry. But Rowley has always 
kept its streets open to the world, and 
has influenced a considerable business 
from the towns in and about it. I dare- 
say, however, that few indeed are the 
people in our state to-day who know 
where Rowley is. Its jolly taverns are 
now unknown; the strolling wits no 
longer seek their shillings from _ its 
people ; Rowley has shrunken into its 
own shadow, and is silent enough when 
compared with the cities which lie not 
far from its borders. 

There are some picturesque remnants 
of Rowley’s best days remaining, though 
Rowley river has become a creek, and its 
business over the sound is confined to 
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One of the most inter- 


pleasure boats. 
esting houses in point of color and lines 


is the “Harris Place’? on Hammond 
street. It shows a stanch sloping roof, 
with littke windows on the sides and 


front looking like log-house peep-holes. 
It is located on high ground, and com- 
mands a splendid view of the country 
round about. ‘lhe outlines of the barns, 
yard, hay stack and house, as they shape 
themselves against the sky at twilight, 
impress one with their vigor and beauty. 
It is not unlikely that the house may be 
standing a century hence, and that the 
future proprietor may celebrate its three 
hundredth birthday,— for houses have 
birthdays only when they are old. 
There are other old domiciles in the 


town: Chaplin’s, built in 1670, being 
peculiar in construction, though not of 
any artistic form, simply useful for 
shelter, which was what the owner 
wanted. What cared he for style? 


Chaplin preferred comfort in his house, 
in his boots ; along with the early Jewetts 
and other notables, he built 
a church to save travelling 
six miles or more to Byfield 
parish every Sunday. The 
fine arts, poetry, science 
and the graphic arts, and 
the culture usual to the 
Latin races were not 
needed in Rowley, at least 
were never called for. The 
esthetic element in the 
character of the settlers 
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was obliged to keep; and the reguiations 
about churning and sweeping were partic- 
ularly essential. The homely laws of 
self-protection prevailed here as else- 
where. But to us there are some choice 
subjects left for the painter’s skill or the 
poet’s rhythm. 

Step into that house near the great 
elms— read the sign in broad script 
nailed to the door of the north room, 
which runs as follows : — 

* No vote or act of the town be valid 
if passed so long after sunset that the 
clarke cannot see to record it.”’ 

Then step in a half hour before twilight, 
and watch the functionary and his clients. 
Possibly it would make a better etching 
than painting; for there is no color 
there, — all is black and white, sombre 
and serious. ‘The types of our primi- 
tive citizens would be fine, and the 
atmosphere peculiarly tainted with the 
barn or tannery, but the noise of the 
quill and ensemd/e of the interior would 
be exceedingly interesting. 

We will pass over 
the superstitions of 
the people, say noth- 
ing of their connec- 
tion with the witch 
events, but record the 
fact that about one 
hundred years ago the 
whole town flocked to 
Georgetown to see the 
famous egg which a 
hen laid, whereon was 
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slumbered. while the demand for four- 
feet fences to be “made up & repaired 
against all manner of cattle’’ was the one 
thing needful; so also was the ladder, 
which every thatched-roof house owner 
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printed by a freak of nature (?) “ Peace 
to America.” 

From Rowley hills, where once were 
set the watch towers of the Indian fighters, 
one can obtain a comprehensive view of 
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the surrounding country. ‘The spires of 


Ipswich, Hamilton, Salem, Reading, An- 
dover, Haverhill, Newbury and Newbury- 


port and other towns loom up among the 
trees and on the hillsides, while seaward 
stretch the marsh meadows and the waters 
of the sound. 

It must have shaken the bones of the 
early settlers to stride their horses and 
follow the heifer-paths in and around 
Newbury, or go from town to town and 
state to state by relays of horses, or later 
on from stage to stage. ‘The rich felt 
comfortable enough, despite the tumbling 
of the old lumbering coach ; for one feels 
comfortable in the mind when he knows 
how footsore and weary the pedestrian is ; 
there is always recompense for our bodily 
sufferings if we have a mind to look for 
it, —and we generally have. 

The Puritans or traders who settled 
this town took to their boats in Ipswich, 
preferring this easy method of transit, 
ultimately landing on the banks of Parker 
river. Here they started their log 
houses, their routine labors on land and 
sea; and it was not many months before 
they were able to reap the fruits of their 
toil; eat baked pumpkins, “rye and 
Indian,” turnips and parsnips. Like the 
Japanese, they appropriated the good 


ideas of their foes, and were not slow in 
utilizing the Indian fish weirs, dropping 
hot stones into water, making baskets from 
the inner bark of the slippery elm, and 
pounding their corn in modern mortars. 

The meeting-house soon sprang into 
existence and rights of suffrage were 
discussed in “tun meeting.’’ Here 
gathered the worshippers at the sound of 
the drum ; the tuneful lay of the congre- 
gation was started with the “ pitch pipe ;”’ 
then came the two hours of lawful solid 
religious exhortation from the mouth of 
the godly minister. Here the errors of 
the Quakers were told to the Lord, and 
supplications went up to Him in earnest 
arguments that He might prevent the 
spread of the “ obnoxious heretics, cursed 
sect, roughs, vagabonds and _ beggars.” 
How gratified they must have felt when 
they heard that the “ pernicious sect ” were 
being punished in Boston. Yes, the 
incorrigible Puritan hung the Quaker, — 
their anarchist, — and in the same spirit 
sold what Indians were left over from the 
Pequot extermination to the West Indian 
planter for thirty pounds each, though 
the ruling price for a slave was about 
sixty pounds. 

One cannot help thinking of these 
matters when walking about in Newbury, 
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Oldtown, Joppa and Newburyport. 
History rushes to the mind at every 
footstep. The hollow voices of the 
savages and the Puritans mingle with the 
dreadful howl of the elements, the veiled 
eyes of justice are moistened with the 
tears of pity, and the cloud of desper- 
ation hangs sullen and black over the 
persecuted persecutors. But let us look 
into later years, drop into Plummer’s 
tavern, and welcome the “jolly grog,” 
the least of the colonist’s evils. Here 
convene the town magistrates, who squat, 
saunter, drink punch and rum at the 
town’s expense, while they make laws. 
In this very tavern might have occurred 
that choice bit of judicial ruling which 
comes to us in this shape. It seems that 
the law required that every licensed 
ordinary should provide good, wholesome 
beer, with four bushels of malt to the 
hogshead, and that two pence should be 
charged for the ale quart. Now, one 
Tristram Coffyn’s wife, Dionis, was “ pre- 


sented”’ for selling beer at three pence - 


a quart. ‘There was quite a stir over the 
matter; but Dionis was a match for her 
proved 


red-nosed law-makers, for she 
that she put six bushels into the hogs- 
head, and reckoned: “ As four is to two 


so is six to three. I'll have better beer 
than my neighbors, and be paid for it. 
A fig for the law.” 

Newbury still contains several interest- 
ing old houses and direct descendants 
from the first settlers. One, who is the 
sixth in line, informs the welcome visitor 
to the old mansion that “the house has 
been fixed up — why, I had twenty cart- 
loads of litter carted away not long ago.” 

“Yes,” we mentally replied, “ you 
carted away some fine old tiles, some 
excellent hard-wood lentil beams ; indeed, 
you carted away the very character of 
your father’s house. All you have left is 
a few archives in the bureau drawer and 
an enthusiasm to read them over for 
proofs of nobility and correctness of de- 
scent.” 

One can find more pleasure in looking 
at the houses of the fishermen, which line 
the shores of Joppa on the Plum Island 
turnpike, than in lingering in such a re- 
modelled antique. If we want to study 
the handiwork of the old builders, we 
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may find an hour well spent at Oldtown, 
corner of High street and Ocean avenue, 
and not far from the memorable Green. 
Here is a fine old brick-ended house, 
with a rather welcome-looking porch, 
delicate and invalid like, gathering upon 
its frame more and more of the little 
years that seem never able to mature or 
wreck it. The exterior and interior alike 
are quaint and story-like in appearance. 
Here reside the relics of an honored 
ancestry, two courteous and serious ladies, 
and with them all of the furniture of “ye 
very olden date.’”” With what avaricious 
eyes the curio-hunter gazes on the fine 
things here preserved. One of the upper 
rooms is panelled in soft wood, its natu- 
ral surface never having been painted. 
It is now toned to a rich brown, and 
though barren in its general aspect, 
serves as a model of good standing finish. 
Here also is a carved oak buffet built into 
the wall, filled with splendid table furni- 
ture of blue Delph and porcelain ware. 
We note the tiddle-back chairs, Guernsey 
carved chests, embroidered upholstery, 
pretty pieces of graceful cabinet-work, 
pewter dishes and other relics of the stiff 
age, so valuable and, in our times, so 
decorative, when interspersed with ma- 
chine-made furniture. Here, too, is the 
atmosphere of the last century, the same 
light and shade, the same porridge-like 
aroma, the same chill hall and warm living- 
rooms, cold chambers and _ narrow stair- 
way. Inthe front hall ceiling is a ring 
bolt, which tells us that there was no 
other way of lowering the rum to the 
cellar. The trap door is now closed, its 
uses having vanished with the wise and 
provident fathers who “ rigged it.” Adieu, 
old home! I leave you to the auctioneer 
of time, who knocks down everything 
which comes to his notice ; he has forgot- 
ten you thus far, being busy doubtless 
with the “Queen Annes” of the last 
decade. 

What is known as the “ Little House’”’ 
in Newbury is the most remarkable gar- 
rison house in this country. It is con- 
structed of stone and was built in 1636, 
by one John Spencer, who was at one 
time governor of the Newport, R. L, 
colony. There is unmistakable evidence 
that this house was built by said Spencer, 
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and not by one Peirce, as it has hitherto 
been supposed. Peirce bought the prop- 
erty before it was quite complete, for the 
records inform us that he sold eight 
acres of land to build some stairs. He 
did not have money enough to con- 
struct a house, and it is safe to credit 
the wealthy Spencer with its erection. 
There are some noble walls within the 
house, capable of withstanding a modern 
shell or cannon ball. The porch facade 
traced with ivy is the: only one in New 
England which shows an artistic sense of 
beauty or architectural ability, one of its 
decorative features being a niche over 
the rounded portal pediment in which, 
doubtless, the carved bust of some 
revered ancestor of the Spencers was to 
have been placed. The interior of the 
porch is roomy and solid, the floors being 
laid with block tiles, of the same kiln as 
those in an ancient church in Norfolk, 
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Va., which were brought over from Eng- 
land in the early 17th century. The 
interior closely resembles the English 
mansions built in England in the middle 
of the 16th century, being large and 
roomy, capable of holding a great number 
of people seated. ‘The enormous chim- 
ney, with solid beams of white oak, great 
window seats, vast kitchen, and general 
aspect of bigness denote the breeding 
and wealth of its builder. This house 
will stand for centuries to come, and like 
many a structure on the Imperial Island 
will tell of an ancestry who could boast of 
a something to begin with. Its present 
occupants, the Littles, are worthy incum- 
bents of such a hospitable home, and will 
see to it that time takes few advantages 
of it. They are doing their best to per- 
petuate the best type of an old English 
rural mansion which is extant in quaint 
Essex. 





By Dorothy Prescott. 


( Continued.) 


a> jILIAN hardly took in at 

Si first the defeat of her 

social aspirations. It 

was only by degrees 

that she realized that 

she had married into 

very much such a cir- 

cle as she moved in 

at home ; lower, per- 

haps ; —for about her parents there still 
lingered little delicacies of speech and 
habit, natural or given by early training, 
which the Mackenzies were without, and 
the want of which would have made them 
looked on as of another race by the poor 
minister’s family. Again and again she 
wondered what made George so different, 
and then in what the difference lay ; — 
and was ready to conclude that it was in 
his being a man. This was after a few 
days spent in the exclusive society of the 


female part of the family. Mr. Macken- 
zie went to his office every morning, and 
George went with him, and spent the 
whole day in town. Mrs. Melcher passed 
much of her time in dogging the footsteps 
of the “girl,’’ whose personality was so 
often changed as to require no more par- 
ticular appellation. ‘The only active pur- 
suit Mrs. Mackenzie had ever known, that 
of her household duties, having been pre- 
maturely taken from her, it seemed to have 
made the old lady’s mind torpid, and she 
whiled away the hours in knitting her- 
self into short dozes, or reading good 
little books with passages for every day 
in the year, always kind and gentle, but 
saying very little. Lilian made some 
efforts to amuse her invalid sister-in-law ; 
but Mrs. Melcher was jealous of the only 
being on whom she was ever known to 
bestow any warmth of affection, and said 
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that Hattie must not be tired and ex- 
cited. 

By Sunday Lilian was thankful for the 
chance of putting on her best walking 
dress and going to church. George 
thought it his duty under the circum- 
stances to go too, much to his wife’s re- 
lief. They appeared to draw much no- 
tice from the congregation, a large one, 
but not, thought Lilian, particularly 
attractive in appearance; and as she 
looked around her with a careless ease of 
manner which she felt marked her super- 
iority to the young women in the neigh- 
boring pews, who whispered together as 
they furtively regarded her, she made up 
her mind that these were not the people 
she had come east to know. Never mind! 
there are others to be known — people 
she could mix with on equal terms; and 
if the Mackenzies were to be no social 
aid to her, she could get on without their 
help, except such pecuniary assistance as 
they would doubtless feel it their duty to 
bestow. The preacher, a smug little man 


with ‘a rapid delivery that compressed 
a half-hour’s sermon into twenty minutes, 


came up after the service, and was in- 
troduced to her, and was very obsequious 
in his manner to all the family. 

“‘T hope you admire our church, Mrs. 
Mackenzie,” he wound up by saying. 

“Qh, yes,” said Lilian, smiling gra- 
ciously ; “ it looks as if it might have cost 
a great deal of money.” 

“Tt did,” said Mr. Royce, gratified ; 
“it is the most expensive one of our de- 
nomination in the state. I suppose you 
know of your father-in-law’s noble gift of 
a hundred thousand dollars.” 

“T can well believe it,” said Lilian, 
looking round. Indeed so much gilding 
had been lavished on the walls and ceiling, 
that it seemed as if a large part of the 
gift must have been placed there in evi- 
dence. 

As she walked back with her husband, 
the rest of the family going as usual in a 
carriage hired for the occasion, she said : 

“George, do you want very much to 
go to church there?” 

“TI? I never go. The truth is,” said 
George, who was beginning to find that 
there was some relief in unbosoming one’s 
self to a woman, if that woman were a 
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wife and could understand what one 
meant, “the truth is I don’t like our 
parson. He’s not a bad sort of a fellow, 
I suppose, but I can’t stand his preaching. 
He calls himself a Liberal-Conservative, 
so as to please everybody, all round, and 
he preached a course of sermons, as he 
said, to reconcile the Bible and science. 
I heard one. I don’t know how much 
he knows about the Bible, but he don’t 
know anything about science. I thought 
we ought to go to-day, to please father 
and mother; but you don’t want to go 
regularly, do you?” 

“No, but I think we ought to go some- 
where. Would you mind if we took 
seats at All Souls, where Mr. Brewster is, 
whom you spoke about ?”’ 

“Not at all. They only have one 
service a week. I should not mind 
that.” 

“TI suppose your father and mother 
would rather have us go there than 
nowhere? ”’ 

“T don’t think they would. But a 
man must judge for himself in matters of 
that sort, and we shall soon be settled in 
our own house.” 

The close of his speech sounded so 
pleasantly that it cheered his wife as she 
sat through the long Sunday dinner, 
listening to Mrs. Melcher’s catalogue 
raisonnée of the people who had stayed 
away from church. The family, rather 
to Lilian’s surprise, did not go to church 
again that afternoon. It was not thought 
worth carriage-hire; and though Mrs. 
Melcher hinted strongly that those who 
did not mind walking ought to feel it 
their duty to go, she did not long press 
the point against her brother’s silent 
resistance. 

That week was enlivened by a tea- 
party, which occupied Mrs. Melcher’s 
thoughts and conversation for three days 
before, and resulted in the “ girl” giving 
warning, though the only guests asked 
were the Reverend Mr. Royce and his 
wife, a Mr. and Mrs. Stitt, near neigh- 
bors, and Mrs. Converse and_ her 
daughter, Miss Sadie. The latter was 
spoken of as Hattie’s intimate friend, 
and a sort of consciousness in the man- 
ners of the family as they lavished their 
praises on her was quite enough to hint 
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to Lilian’s quick apprehension that she 
had been selected by them as a wife for 
George. Mrs. Melcher said in a marked 
way that Sadie was “rich,” Mrs. Macken- 
zie, *‘ that she was a sweet girl, and such 
a cheerful Christian.” 

“Ts she pretty? ” daringly asked Lilian, 
and as Mrs. Melcher replied with an 
offended air that she was quite as good- 
looking as any one need to be, Lilian 
augured plainness, and was not surprised 
to find Miss Converse a stout, dark, 
oleaginous-looking girl, with a bad com- 
plexion and a perpetual giggle —the 
first sound of which was enough to show 
that she could never have had any chance 
of becoming Mrs. George Mackenzie. 
Lilian moved serene in the conscious- 
ness of superior beauty, and of a charm- 
ing gown. She saw Mrs. Melcher eying 
it with disapproving curiosity, mentally 
appraising it, and a warm gush of grati- 
tude to her good friend Captain West 
rose in her heart, and almost brought 
tears to her eyes. 

The chief burden of the evening’s, en- 
tertainment fell on Mr. Royce, who, while 


he did full justice to the good things set 
before him, paid his way with compli- 
ments addressed to the whole family in 
turn, interspersed with jokes chiefly drawn 
from scriptural sources, drawing forth 
stifled laughs from Miss Converse, and 


smiles even from Mrs. Melcher. He 
talked to Lilian in a deferential but pat- 
ronizing way about her great good fortune 
in entering the family of his excellent 
friend, and the delightful society to 
which she would be introduced thereby, 
looking at Miss Converse. 

“JT hear, Mrs. Mackenzie, you are a 
minister’s daughter. Has your father a 
large parish?” 

“No, very small.” 

“Qh — many wealthy men in it?” 

“No, only Captain West.” 

“Oh, indeed! My parish has a valu- 
ation of over five millions. I believe 
your good father here is our richest 
man, and I am sure his noble gifts to 
our church show that he knows how to 
make a good use of his riches. But I 
don’t expect all my brethren to be as 
fortunate as Iam. I am glad our friend 
George has chosen the daughter of one 
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of them for a wife. I hope we shall see 
him more regularly at church now.” 

“Perhaps I ought to let you know,” 
said Lilian, “that Mr. Mackenzie and I 
have been talking this matter over, and our 
present views are such as have made us 
decide to go to All Souls.” 

“ Oh — well — indeed!” stammered 
Mr. Royce, somewhat taken back, “ yes, 
I am sorry; but perhaps you may find 
cause to think differently by and by. I 
hope so.” 

Here he managed to check himself, 
and took the unpleasant intelligence, on 
the whole, as a gentleman should; but 
his wife, a little, thin, eager woman, 
reddened angrily as she heard. Later 
in the evening she was engaged in an 
earnest conversation with Mrs. Melcher, 
whose confidante she appeared to be, 
and who found it difficult to lower her 
high-pitched voice to the buzzing whisper 
which came so easily from Mrs. Royce’s 
well-trained lips, so that in a lull of the 
general talk Lilian caught the words, 
“ And she’s not even a Christian!” 

“IT suppose she thinks she’ll get into 
better society by going to All Souls,” 
said Mrs. Royce. 

“Catch them!” replied her friend. 
“She couldn’t get any of that stuck- 
up set to call—not if they took a pew 
in the broad aisle and sat there till 
doomsday !” 

Lilian tried to drown their last speeches 
by asking Miss Converse to play some- 
thing, and when that young lady, with a 
frantic giggle, refused, she sat down her- 
self, and sang her best songs, though 
harassed by the necessity of having to 
subdue her accompaniment on a piano 
out of tune. She sang very fairly, con- 
sidering her want of teaching, and thought 
still better of her performance than it 
deserved, so that she had all the support 
which confidence can give. No one 
present was in a position to criticise her, 
and she had the satisfaction of exciting, 
for the first time, the admiration of her 
new family. George cared nothing for 
music, but he liked singing at a party, 
because while it went on he was left in 
peace. Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie openly 
applauded, and their example was followed 
by the silent Stitts. Even Hattie raised 
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her languid head, while Mrs. Melcher 
looked astonished, and Mrs. Royce, who 
grudged losing such a performer for the 
church assemblies, seemed cross. Miss 


Converse kept up a running fire of giggles, 
though none of the songs were comic, and 
Lilian felt that the honors of the evening 
were fairly hers. 


* * * * * 


“Lilian,” said George, as he was get- 
ting his papers together in preparation 
for going to town, a day or two after the 
party, “don’t you think we might take 
that house ?” 

“Tt is such an ugly little house,’ 
Lilian despairingly. 

“Ts it? It.doesn’t look so different to 
me from any other house.” 

“ And it has no fireplaces.” 

“We have none here.” 

“It does seem as if we might find 
something a little better — if you would 
only take a little time to look about with 
me.” 

“T did take time —a whole half day — 
and we saw nothing else.” 

“No, nothing that we could afford,” 
said Lilian tentatively. She knew now 
what George’s income was, and began to 
have some idea of how much it could 
accomplish ; and she threw out this little 
hint to see if Mr. Mackenzie were likely 
to give them any help in the matter. 

“Just so,” said George, taking her 
remark as a matter of course, and shuf- 
fling over his papers with a perplexed 
expression. 

“ Are you looking for anything?” 

“Yes. I can’t find one of my papers. 
This is the worst house for things to get 
astray in. I only had them out in the 
sitting-room last evening for a little 
while. I wish they would let my things 
alone.” 

Lilian ran down stairs to look and 
ask, 

“One of George’s papers?” said Mrs. 
Melcher. “Oh, George is always losing 
his papers, and then scolding about it.”’ 

“But this one seems to be of conse- 
quence.” 

“Those dirty little bits of paper! I 
can’t be expected to look after them. 
It’s more time and trouble to look after 


said 
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George than would take a dozen 
women.” 

“Did you see anything this morning?” 
asked Lilian pertinaciously. 

“I’m sure I can’t remember.” 

“Who cleared up the room?” 

“It’s no use looking for it, whoever 
did,” said Mrs. Melcher curtly. 

A sudden idea had struck Lilian, and 
she flew out-of-doors, without hat or 
wrap, to where the loaded ash-cans stood 
waiting for the scavenger, and in a 
moment was turning over with her deli- 
cate fingers a heap of rather repulsive 
rubbish. But there it was! A bit of 
paper, scribbled with characters she 
could recognize, if she could not under- 
stand, caught her quick eye, and she 
flew back triumphant, meeting George at 
the foot of the stairs. 

“Ts this it?” 

“Yes, thank you, Lilian—I’m off — 
good-by.” 

“ But, George, about the house? ”’ 

“ T thought we had settled about the 
house. I can’t miss this train. Good- 
by ;’’— and he was gone. She stood 
gazing blankly after him, till she was 
aroused by an inquiry from Mrs. Mel- 
cher. 

“Where have you been?” 

“To look for the paper in the ash- 
can,”’ said Lilian, “ and I found it there. 
Could you please ask Hannah not to put 
any more in without showing them to 
me? I can tell whether George is likely 
to want them or not.” 

“ And how do you think Hannah will 
like leaving off her work every minute to 
run after you with bits of paper? And I 
won’t have them lying about. I made a 
rule when I took the housekeeping that 
everything he left round should be thrown 
away at once ; if I hadn’t, we should have 
been buried in his trash by this time.” 


* * * * * 


George came back earlier than usual, 
and as soon as he had gone up to his 
room his wife rushed after him with an 
eager “ Have you done anything about a 
house, George?”’ 

«Oh, the house — well, Lilian, I missed 
my train, after all, so I had just time to 
step into Brown’s and secure it.” 
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“ 1 don’t believe it will ever do.” 

“Why not? Brown says it is the best 
on his list, and an excellent one for the 
rent.” 

Lilian was silent, with an ominous 
twitching of the mouth, which he had not 
learned to read. But he saw that she 
was disturbed, and tried, in his way, to 
pacify her. 

“The fact is, Lilian, I want to get away 
from here as soon as wecan. I never 
can work here to do any good;” then, 
after a pause: “Father says he’ll furnish 
the house.” 

“Indeed! I wonder how much it will 
take. How much do you think he will 
give you to do it with?” 

“7 don’t know— what he thinks proper 
— why?” 

“ Because — don’t you think, George, 
don’t you think that he might allow us a 
little out of it to pay the rent of a better 
house, and I can save it in the furnishing 
— I know I can,”’ said Lilian eagerly. 

“T don’t think he would like that,’ 
said George slowly, as if dealing with a 
new idea. ‘“ He thinks the house rather 
large for us anyhow, as there are but two 
of us, and thinks we had better have gone 
boarding, or taken a flat. I can’t board, 
and I hate a flat.” 

‘“‘ Board — good heavens, no!”’ 

“If I pay my rent, it is my own affair ; 
but I think this is as large as we ought to 
pay out of my income. You know what 
it is. I have never been able to lay up 
much, even living at home here. I’ve 
always paid father my board since I left 
college, and after we were married I in- 
sured my life for your benefit, so that if 
anything happens to me you will have 
something.” 

“Oh, George! don’t talk of such a 
thing!” 

“Why not? I don’t think I am the 
least likely to die of any disease, to be 
sure, but I might be killed in a railroad 
accident — any one is liable to that ; and 
then,” — here George’s words grew con- 
fused, and he colored as much as his 
rather thick skin would allow— “I am 
paying Tom Farquhar’s expenses through 
the Institute. He’s such a promising 
fellow. I thought it would be a loss to 
the world if he didn’t get a first-rate edu- 


cation. But that will only last two years 
more, and then we shall feel a little more 
free.” 

“Unless you find some other promis- 
ing fellow who wants an education!” 

“Farquhar will pay me, of course, if 
he lives,”’ said George stiffly. ‘And now, 
my dear, if you wouldn’t mind going 
down stairs, — I’m very busy.” 

“You are not going to work in this 
freezing cold room?” said Lilian, shiver- 
ing as she looked round the fireless north 
room, unvisited by any gleam of sun- 
shine, and where she had been admon- 
ished “not to turn on the furnace register, 
lest it should draw the heat from the rest 
of the house,” — though judging by the 
extreme coldness of the air which it 
emitted when she had once daringly 
tried the experiment, there did not seem 
to be much danger of such a result. 

“Why not? I never take cold, and 
the gas heats the room a little, and then 
the bed is a capital place to lay my 
papers out on. I have worked in my 
old room half the evenings in the winter, 
and that is quite as cold as this.” 

He was buckling down to his work as 
he spoke, and Lilian went unwillingly 
down stairs, provoked, but without the 
heart to scold him as she thought he 
deserved. As she entered the sitting- 
room, she heard Mrs. Melcher’s voice, 
raised to its highest pitch. 

“It’s very queer, indeed !” 

“Very queer !” repeated Mrs. Melcher, 
with an evident wish to attract attention 
and inquiry. 

_ “ How pretty the sunset looks on the 
snow!” said Lilian, ignoring the remark, 
as she sat down by Hattie. 

“The sun hurts my head so that | 
never look at it.” 

‘“‘ Hattie’s head is worse this evening, 
and you'd better not talk to her,”’ said 
Mrs. Melcher. “It is so queer. It was 
not there this morning, when I dusted 
the room, for I took everything off the 
table then — and who has been writing 
here since?” 

No one replied, and her tones grew 
sharper as she went on, “ Do you suppose 
it can have been George ?”’ 

Lilian looked calmly indifferent. Her 
never knowing when she was talked at 
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was a trait which exasperated her sister- 
in-law, who was now forced to ask point 
blank: “‘ Has George been writing any- 
thing in this room to-day?” 

“ Really, I don’t know. Why?” 

“There’s a great ink spot on the table 
cover,” said Mrs. Melcher, holding up a 
corner of the article— one of a peculiarly 
eye-piercing shade of green, which no 
fading could improve, worked by machine 
in an equally uncompromising yellow, 
bought cheap, as “ especially suitable to a 
library.” “ Do you suppose he could 
have got it on?” she continued impres- 
sively. 

“Very likely,’’ replied her sister-in- 
law serenely, “or perhaps it may have 
been I—I wrote a letter here to-day.” 

“T wish whoever did it would have told 
me at once, and I might have got it out, 
if I had taken it in time. It is so easy 
to spread a newspaper down when you 
write. I have been at it for half an hour, 


with a sponge!” went on Mrs. Melcher, 
pausing at every sentence, as an actress 
does at a point likely to bring down the 
house, and going on with an effort, as the 


actress does when no applause results. 
But only Hattie groaned at intervals, till 
Lilian, getting tired of waiting for them 
to stop, answered in her sweet little 
drawling voice: ‘“ Really, Eunice, I think 
you have been very successful. I can 
hardly see it at this distance — and do you 
know, I think it rather an improvement 
than otherwise !”’ 

“You'll get your own improved to 
your heart’s content, then, if you and 
George both take to throwing ink about.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon! I’m very 
sorry if it was either of us, and I shall be 
very glad to work you another.” 

“| have a better one for this table,” 
said Mrs. Melcher, softening — “ one that 
Sadie Converse worked for the Church 
Fair—only I don’t put it on when we 
are alone, for of course I don’t call you 
and George company. But if you really 
want to make something for the house —”’ 

“ Of course,” said Lilian, smiling. 

The tea-bell resounded twice without 
rousing George, who did not appear till 
his wife ran upstairs after him. The 
whole tale of the ink spot was repeated 
to cheer the family meal; but no hints 
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could get a word out of him, and 
Lilian’s respect for him increased as she 
saw that his sister was afraid to make a 
direct attack upon him. She could not 
wonder that he longed to be in a_ house 
of his own; and she set off with him the 
next morning to inspect the new one ina 
more gracious mood. She really thought 
that her moods seemed to make a little 
difference in him. 

The house was a small French-roofed 
structure, built to let, and miscalled a 
cottage; but it had a sunny exposure, 
and a little patch of ground in front, in 
which Lilian could fancy herself laying 
out a garden, if only she could have a 
fence put up around it. The house, too, 
might not look so badly if she could have 
a few things done to it; it had a real 
chimney, in which grates could be set. 
She plucked up her courage again, and 
thought it might be made very tolerable. 
Only let them once get in by themselves ! 
She had planned her first visit at an hour 
before Hattie was up, and while Mrs. 
Melcher was busy with her household 
affairs. Mrs. Mackenzie could not walk 
so far; but Lilian could not escape a 
formal tour of inspection with the whole 
family, when Mrs. Melcher drove the 
female portion of it in a carryall, while 
Mr. Mackenzie and George met them at 
the door. She soon found any altera- 
tions she might propose were looked on 
with disfavor. Mr. Mackenzie said a 
fence was an unnecessary expense, and 
Mrs. Melcher said no one had them now. 

“ I see a great many here,” said Lilian. 

“Well, they’re going out of style. 
Mr. Royce says it’s a great deal nicer to 
have none, it makes it seem as if you 
were living in a park.” 

‘“* How absurd this house would look in 
a park! But a pretty little garden might 
do something for it.”’ 

“The other houses in this street have 
flower beds, and half of them have no 
fences.” 

“They have a few budding-out plants 
stuck in! But I want a real garden, 
something like that lovely one just round 
the corner from you.” 

“The Sandfords’!”’ said Mrs. Melcher 
inahighkey. ‘Why, they keep two men, 
and they’re always hiring extra help, and 
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they are always at it themselves too. I 
don’t see how they get the time. You 
needn’t think that it don’t cost money to 
keep that up.” 

“1 could take most of the care of it 
myself, if it were small,” said Lilian, think- 
ing that she must make a stand some- 
where, and a vision of her sister’s flowers 
at home stealing over her. 

“T don’t think Brown would put up 
one,” said Mr. Mackenzie. ‘“ It wouldn’t 
pay the owners; and if you do it your- 
selves, there would be keeping it in repair, 
besides first cost, and it would be a dead 
loss if you wanted to move.” 

“Mr. O’Day puts out our plants for us 
very cheap every spring,” said Mrs. Mel- 
cher, more amiably. “I'll get him to save 
some for you — you won’t want many.” 

This was a bad beginning, and Lilian 
asked with less confidence for grates in 
the chimney. Mr. Mackenzie thought 
they would be an “ unnecessary expense 
—all the coal, besides first cost — what 
could she want of them when there was a 
furnace already?’’ Mrs. Mackenzie said 
open fires were very dirty, and bad for 
furniture and carpets ; Mrs. Melcher that 
it would be a great deal harder to geta 
girlto stay if she had to look after them ; 
and Hattie wound up the discussion with 
a groan. 


* * * * * 


The same scenes were repeated when 
choosing the furniture, — a task to which 
Lilian, in her ignorance, had looked for- 
ward as adelight. George left the choice 
entirely to her; but she was forced to 
exercise it in the company of her sisters- 
in-law, for it was thought that the shop- 
ping might amuse Hattie, while Mrs. 
Melcher regarded it as a wild dissipation. 
Mr. Mackenzie went too, for she found 
that there was to be no time wasted in 
looking about. Everything was to be got 
of a failing concern, who owed Mr. Mac- 
kenzie money, and with whom he thought 
to drive a bargain by getting the amount 
in goods from the unsalable remnant of 
their stock at a low rate. 

Lilian wondered that a millionnaire — 
and she knew on the unimpeachable au- 
thority of the “town report’’ that her 
father-in-law was worth at least (words 
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of deep significance) a million dollars 
— should look so sharply after a penny 
here and there. It never. occurred to 
her to ask how the million had been 
made, or how it was to be kept together. 
Everything at the shop looked equally 
ugly to her, and there was so little chance 
to exercise any choice, that she let her 
sisters-in-law advise and decide as they 
pleased. The only effort she could make 
in selecting carpets and papers was after 
unobtrusiveness, at least, — resulting in 
hopeless dinginess. Her dreams of wed- 
ding presents faded away ; Mrs. Melcher 
and Hattie gave her the necessary china, 
of a pattern she particularly disliked, and 
the “old people”? some very thin silver 
spoons, with plated forks to match. A 
few gifts came from friends, among them 
a sofa pillow worked with large raised 
flowers from Miss Converse, and a pair 
of vases from Mr. and Mrs. Royce, sent 
before the startling disclosure of the 
young Mackenzies’ intentions in respect 
to church-going. Lilian was obliged to 
use Captain West’s check in filling up 
little unexpected gaps, which increased 
so rapidly that she was forced to buy the 
cheapest things she could find, and shut 
her eyes to all temptations of prettiness ; 
and she sat down at last in her little 
house with a burning mortification and a 
dumb anger in her heart — only, for her 
salvation, not against her husband. She 
had not lived so long with him under his 
father’s roof without feeling the resent- 
ment on his account which he never felt 
himself ; and the tenderness this had gone 
far to create for him was increased by 
her experience in packing up and mov- 
ing his possessions. George, clear-headed, 
penetrating and far-sighted in brain work, 
was absent-minded and forgetful in trifles 
and, deft-handed, quick-witted and exact 
in demonstration or experiment in the 
lecture-room, was blundering to awkward- 
ness among his own private belongings. 
“A regular man!” thought Lilian, — 
and the thought called out all the woman 
in her nature. It seemed to her that 
any woman’s heart must have melted 
at the melancholy sight of so much waste 
in the way of unmatched gloves and 
stockings, ink-stained  shirt-cuffs and 
missing buttons. 
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“TI wish you joy of looking after 
George’s things!” said Mrs. Melcher, 
finding her engaged in the task of sort- 
ing the chaotic mass ; “It will take more 
than one woman’s time.” 

“It saves time to mend as you go 
along,” said Lilian quietly. 

“Oh, I don’t do George’s mending. 
He made such a fuss about my looking 
after his things, that he got the washer- 
woman to do it, and of course he never 
thinks to see how or when she does it.” 

The idea of any fuss about the matter 
being on George’s side struck Lilian so 
ludicrously that she almost laughed, and 
she thought that, were she not a relation, 
Mrs. Melcher might be found amusing. 

It was a simple affair for her to put her 
husband’s clothes in order, and by dint 
of constant supervision to keep them 
fairly so; it was an easy thing for her to 
set her house to rights, and to preserve in 
ita spotless neatness and graceful arrange- 
ment that almost redeemed its ugliness ; 
a matter of course for her, even at the 
low wages she could pay, to find, train 
and keep a bright, handy young maid- 
servant. She listened, with her little fine 
lifting of the brows, to Mrs. Melcher’s 
maunderings about girls and their vices, 
and housekeeping and its worries. She 
gloried in the thought that a woman 
could be intellectual and practical at 
once, and she dearly loved to have her 
sister-in-law catch her in the little parlor 
of a morning, drawing or embroidering or 
reading — not playing, because, alas ! she 
had no piano. She would not own, even 
to herself, that she did these things on 
purpose to be caught, or that this was the 
chief satisfaction she found in them; but 
so it was. Her intellectual and artistic, 
as well as her social aspirations, had been 
rudely crushed. The concerts which she 
had looked forward to with eagerness 
were beyond her means. Even the Sym- 
phony rehearsals, at twenty-five cents, 
were a snare and a delusion, involving 
pushing through crowds, and then stand- 
ing for two hours in what seemed to her 
a disgracefully conspicuous manner. She 
knew no one to open to her the classes 
and clubs with which Boston, as she be- 
lieved, was teeming. Everything that was 
public was dear, and everything that was 
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cheap was exclusive. But there was the 
Art Museum to go to, and there was a 
good library in the town with plenty of 
books. Why could she not read now 
that she had plenty of time and to spare, 
with the zest she had known when she 
devoured a page or two in her cramped 
little room at Vandalia, late of evenings, 
or in the odd quarters of hours, which 
were all she had at home? 

Now that George had a house of his own, 
he seemed determined to stay in it, and 
worked in his study, which she had taken 
care should be the most comfortable room 
there, for many hours of day or evening 
both. He did not mind her being there 
with him, and, indeed, seemed to heed 
her no more than he did the chair on 
which she sat, after she had left off ask- 
ing him, as she did in the beginning, a 
few timid questions about his work, — 
which had the effect of making him shrink 
into his shell like a tortoise, with “ You 
would not understand it.” She saw he 
wanted to be let alone, and asked no 
more ; and many an evening she sat with 
a book open before her, reading not a 
word, listening to his pen going scratch, 
scratch, and _ thinking — thinking — till 
sometimes she dropped off to sleep, to 
find him when she woke still bending 
over his papers. 

But little interruption from without 
varied the monotony of her life. One or 
two of the Mackenzies’ friends called, but 
they looked rather coldly on her since 
her secession from their church, and she 
was cold in return, for she did not see 
that they could be of any use to her. 
She had always moved in the highest 
society of whatever place she lived in, 
and she was capable of doing without 
any at all, if she could not get into the best 
here. ‘To attain this end she saw that she 
must cut loose from her family and form 
her own social surroundings ; and it did 
not yet appear how this was to be done. 
She went regularly to All Souls’ Church, 
even persuading George to go at least 
every other week. The clergyman was 
a distinguished literary light, lecturing, 
writing, discussing every question of the 
day, paid a high salary for preaching one 
sermon a week, and excused by his parish 
from other work, as well as his wife, who 
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was thought to have enough to do in cher- 
ishing his health and looking after her 
large family. ‘They did not appear to no- 
tice the new-comers, nor did any one else, 
in spite of the gentleman’s reputation and 
the lady’s pretty face and pretty clothes. 
Neither did Lilian’s neighbors make any 
advances. Most of the houses in the 
street where she lived were older and of 
a superior class to her own, and she did 
not know that the building of that row 
of little cheap houses to let among them 
by a pushing speculator had been so 
fiercely resented that the tenants were 
liable to be as much shunned as if they 
had the leprosy. The Mackenzies’ was at 
one end; and to the next house beyond 
much of Lilian’s attention and some of 
her time were given. The air of elegant 
negligence and disorderly ease which 
pervaded its premises was new to her 
experience ; and never, surely, was there 
a house where so much was always going 
on. All day long and most of the night, 
Sundays and week days, was the door- 
bell sounding, and some one was waiting 
on the porch, or acarriage at the gate, — 
frequently carriages in double file, — and 
a caller or a note, or a message, or a 
parcel, was arriving for Mrs. Harry 
Foster. At all hours, too, Mrs. Harry 
herself was coming and going,— more 
often going,— a fair-haired girlish crea- 
ture, who looked younger than Lilian, 
though she could hardly be, for she had 
four small children, among whom she 
seemed a child herself. The only person 
in the establishment who appeared to 
possess years of gravity was Mr. Harry 
Foster, who looked grown-up, though 
young, and on whose brow care sat en- 
throned. He was a clever, rising young 
man of business, who had had the misfor- 
tune to fall in love with a Pet of society, — 
and what was a greater misfortune, the 
Pet had fallen in love with and married 
him, with a bewitching indifference to all 
worldly prospects and the better matches 
she might have made. 

The Pet of modern times may be con- 
sidered the successor of the nearly obso- 
lete Belle of old romance and song, — 
but with a difference. The Belle was 
proud and haughty ; the Pet is mild and 
gentle. The Belle made bitter enemies 
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of her rejected lovers; the Pet keeps 
hers as useful friends. The Belle was 
envied and hated by her female friends ; 
the Pet is idolized by hers, who never 
mind their husbands having been in love 
with her first. There is this, however, to 
be said for the Belle, —that after marriage 
she has often been known to turn about 
and throw her ferocious energies into 
ruling and caring for her house and 
family ; while the Pet is, as a rule, incorri- 
gible. Mrs. Harry Foster fondly loved 
her husband and children ; but how could 
they expect her “to give up to a part 
what: was meant for mankind ’’? 

“How beautifully Helen manages!” 
exclaimed all her admiring friends and 
relations. ‘ With Harry’s small income, 
and four little children, and only two 
servants, and going out and entertain- 
ing all the time, and keeping up with 
everything — how does she do it?” 

The secret was simple—she did not 
manage at all, and found that it worked 
very well. She left all the work to her ser- 
vants, without looking after them, —and 
it was generally done after a fashion ; and 
though her maids often gave warning, they 
seldom went. She left her children at 
home, to such care as the nurse could 
spare them from her other duties; and 
they were always alive when she got back. 

To find fault with Mrs. Harry Foster 
was an ungracious performance; and 
when her husband ventured on a ques- 
tion or two as to the possibility of their 
living so that his bank account would 
show a credit instead of a deficit at the 
end of the year, he was met with an 
appealing sweetness and candor that made 
him feel himself a brute. ‘I don’t see, 
dear, how we could get along with less 
than two servants ; I don’t know any one 
else who has fewer than three ;”’ or, ““We 
cannot go without clothes altogether, can 
we, dear?—and I know no one who 
dresses so plainly as I do;” or, “I am 
sure I haven’t bought a barrel of flour for 
the last two months, — and isn’t that a 
great while ?”’ or, “ After all, we have only 
overdrawn a very little, have we dear?” — 
all of which statements were undeniably 
true ; and if they did not make the bal- 
ance even, it must be Harry Foster’s fault 
for not providing more cash. 
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Lilian did not greatly like her own 
sex, regarded in the abstract or the con- 
crete, and she had never before taken 
one of those sudden likings or lovings, 
which some women are so prone to feel 
for each other. But there was some- 
thing in the gaze of her lovely neighbor’s 
calm blue eyes and her sweetly dimpled 
smile which powerfully attracted her, 
even though, as day after day they met 
and passed and met again, the gaze and 
smile took no more note of her than if 
she had been a post. She knew how 
things went on at Mrs. Foster’s better 
than Mrs. Foster did herself. She saw 
the Worcester china dinner-plate set out 
with the dog’s lunch, and the broken cut- 
glass goblets thrown into the ash barrel, 
and the damask napkins used for dish 
towels and left fluttering ragged on the 
bushes to dry. She knew how dainty 
was the order in her own house — knew, 
too, how beautifully finished and perfectly 
put on were her own clothes, and yet, 
whenever she met Mrs. Foster in her care- 
less array, she felt a thrill of admiration 
none the less strong that it was largely 
mingled with contempt. 

There were some of the next-door 
habits, however, which touched Lilian’s 
maternal instinct, — her tenderest point, 
—and she worried over the sight of the 
Foster children’s little wet shoes left on 
for half the day, and the baby’s milk 
souring in the hot sun. Howany woman 
who had given birth, only five short years 
ago, to that straight, slender little man, 
with his blue eyes meeting yours so 
frankly and fearlessly from under a tangle 
of yellow curls, and the heritage of gentle 
blood showing itself in his little self- 
taught, courtly, old-world ways ; or in less 
time than that, even, to that shyer, 
darker, shrinking creature, with the 
great, soft, wild eyes and long, flexible 
limbs and silent tongue,—for all the 
world, like a baby of prehistoric race 
swinging on the tall tree fern or nestling 
in the brake and suggesting legends of 
elf or pixie, — how any woman could have 
borne and nursed these, and be able to 
be happy away from them a moment 
longer than she could help, or not think 
of them every moment that she was away, 
was to Lilian a perplexing and provoking 
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mystery. She knew that the older boy 
walked alone to and from his kindergar- 
ten, half a mile off, every day, over a 
railway crossing at grade and two wide, 
busy streets. His mother never worried 
herself about it; but Lilian — perhaps 
because her nerves and temper had been 
hardly tried of late—dwelt on it con- 
stantly, and many and many a time she 
woke with a start from a dream of that 
bounding, elastic figure crushed and 
broken, and those yellow curls dabbled 
in blood. She was not easy till she had 
laid out her regular morning plans so as 
to allow her to go out for her marketing 
at the time the child went, and see him 
safely on his way ; and when he was com- 
ing back, she would watch from her win- 
dow, and walk a few steps to meet him. To 
win his friendship and confidence was 
the simplest thing in the world ; and she 
was even forced to use some discretion, 
not to hear too much of the private 
affairs of the Foster family, as he trotted 
happily by her side. 

One bright, cold morning in March, 
when the grass showed green between 
lingering patches of snow, and the sun 
had called the snowdrops out in spite of 
a wintry chill in the air, Mrs. Harry Fos- 
ter had gone into town to attend one of 
her “clubs,” of which she belonged to 
at least one for every day in the week. 
This particular one was wont to listen to 
‘‘papers ;”” and on this especial occasion 
a lady from New York was eloquently 
holding forth on the necessity of young 
married women cutting down their domes- 
tic duties as far as possible, that they might 
keep up with the world of literature, art 
and society, and the advantages of leaving 
all household cares to the servants, whose 
business it was to attend to them, and 
who would do it better the less they were 
disturbed by your supervision. ‘So long 
as their work is done,” she exclaimed, 
“leave them to do it in their own way 
and at their own time,—and do you 
make yourself comfortable !”’ 

Her hearers applauded, and then dis- 
cussed her ideas over their lunch; and 
Mrs. Harry Foster smiled, and said it was 
very nice, and what she should like to do 
of all things ;——“only, you know, with my 
large family and small means, I cannot 
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help giving more time than most of you 
have to.” 

At home, meanwhile, her servants were 
actively engaged in putting the lecturer’s 
theories into practice. It suited the 
nurse so to arrange her work as to go to 
the village in the morning, to do her own 
errands, taking the baby with her, and 
leaving the two intermediate ones — for 
young Harry was at the kindergarten — 
to their own devices in the back yard ; 
while it suited the cook to pursue some 
mysterious occupation in the depths of 
the cellar; so that Lilian, hearing from 
her window a loud splash, followed by 
dismal shrieks, at once divined the situa- 
tion. She ran down stairs and out of 
doors, through the Fosters’ gate and 
their small garden, pushed her way 
through a hole in the palings at the bot- 
tom, that was a tight squeeze for her, 
and, jumping in up to her knees into a 
muddy water course that was half brook, 
half surface drain, swelled by spring rains 
and melting snows, pulled out a limp, 
spongy, dripping bundle of white frock, 
red cloak and yellow curls, and carried it, 
catching its breath between its sobs, into 
the house, and, finding the back door 
open and no soul within sight or hearing, 
proceeded up the back stairs to a pretty, 
picture-hung, but very battered nursery, 
and, pulling off its wet clothes, wrapped 
it up ina shawl. She searched drawers 
and presses, and, selecting such garments 
of the proper size as had the most but- 
tons and strings in place, dressed the 
poor baby, a plump, rosy, little maid, and 
dried the wet curls. She blew up the 
fire, saw that the fender was fast, and en- 
joined on thé elder child not to leave the 
nursery “ till mamma came home.” 

“Mamma will never come home,” 
slowly said the boy. ‘“ Mamma goes to 
eat with other ladies.” 

Lilian had never heard Master Regi- 
nald speak before; but it was now evi- 
dent that scorn of the human race, and 
not inability, was the cause of his silence. 
He looked at her with a lofty pity for her 
ignorance, and then went on pronoun- 
cing every word at length, as if to show 
a noble disregard of time. ‘ But nurse 
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will come home to bring baby. 
eats, too, sometimes.” 

Lilian had no desire to await nurse’s 
return, but ran home to change her own 
wet clothes. She could not help hoping 
and thinking that this must lead to an ac- 
quaintance, — that Mrs. Foster must call 
on her, or at least thank her when they 
next met; and when no call or message, 
no slightest sign of recognition came, 
she had a hurt, angry feeling that she was 
being treated to “ Boston airs,” of which 
she had heard, but could not suppose 
that they would be exercised toward 
“really nice people,” such as she be- 
lieved herself to be. Perhaps Mrs. Fos- 
ter knew about the Mackenzies, and con- 
founded her with them; but surely she 
ought to know better, — and such a ser- 
vice, no matter from whom, should com- 
mand thanks at least. In all this Lilian 
was unjust through ignorance, — the fact 
being that Mrs. Foster knew nothing of 
her child’s peril or rescue. Even the 
nurse, though she perceived that the 
little girl’s clothes had been changed, 
was ignorant of the how and why. She 
did ask the children ; but Master Reggie, 
as was his wont to impertinent questioners, 
put out his little lower lip and was silent, 
and when pressed, had recourse to his 
usual formula of “ Pussy did it.’ Miss 
Helen chattered volubly, but her speech 
was incomprehensible to all but her 
brothers, who took good care only to 
translate such portions as they consid- 
ered conducive to their own peace and 
comfort, —and the nurse naturally sup- 
posed that the cook had done it. She 
was not on speaking terms with the cook, 
and the rigorous kitchen etiquette, more 
binding than Spanish court rule, forbade 
any inquiry in that quarter ; and after all, 
the children were always getting wet in 
one way or another. 

Lilian could only caution her friend 
Harry, as she walked with him to school, 
against “ that dangerous brook.” 

“Oh, the brook’s not dangerous!” re- 
plied the young gentleman coolly. “This 
is the second time that Helen’s been in, — 
and she’s two-and-a-half; I had tumbled 
in four times before I was as old as that.” 


Baby 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


ON Boston’s birthday, the 17th of September, 
the magnificent new building of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, which has been slowly growing dur- 
ing these last years, will be dedicated. The Boston 
Public Library is the largest and most important 
public library in the country, or indeed in the 
world; and it now finds a fitting temple. The 
removal marks an epoch not only in its own his- 
tory, but in the general history of the develop- 
ment of the public library system, which has been 
one of the most remarkable features of the prog- 
ress of modern culture and education. This 
development has been so great that it is hard for 
most of us to realize how rapid and brief it has 
been. The doors of the Boston Public Library 
were first thrown open in 1854 —just forty years 
ago. Before that time there had been no large 
free lending library in America or in the world. 
In 1854, the number of volumes in the library was 
only twenty thousand; to-day the number is over 
six hundred thousand. The increase in a single 
year at the present time is greater than the total 
extent of the library forty years ago. When the 
building on Boylston Street, from which the 
library is now to be removed to Copley Square, 
was erected, it was thought to be sufficient for 
the accommodation of the books and of the public 
for a hundred years; but in a dozen years the 
building was so far outgrown that it was neces- 
sary to double the amount of shelving, and for 
many years there has been no adequate accom- 
modation for the thousands who use the library. 
The number of persons using Bates Hall, the 
great upper hall of the library, has much more 
than doubled in the last fifteen years, being about 
one hundred and sixty thousand in 1879, and over 
four hundred thousand the past year. It is per- 
haps by statistics such as these that the part 
which the public library has come to play in 
our education and our general life can best 
be brought home to us. The dedication of our 
new Boston library prompts thought upon the 
important subject. 

**s 

Dr. WILLIAM T. Harris has rendered the 
country great service during his term as Commis- 
sioner of Education; but there are few directions 
in which his service has been greater than that 
of helping the country realize more clearly that 
the development of the public library system is an 
integral and fundamental feature in the develop- 
ment of our general public education. This fact 
had indeed been already recognized by the Bu- 
reau of Education; and the library statistics col- 
lected and published by Gen. Eaton in 1876 and 
1885 were of the highest value. Under Dr. Har- 
ris’s administration the Bureau has issued, in a 
stout volume of six hundred pages, a catalogue of 
a model library of five thousand volumes, and also 
a much more important volume of “Statistics of 
Public Libraries in the United States and Can- 
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ada.” The catalogue is one of a library selected 
by a committee of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, representing substantially the five thou- 
sand books which a new public library ought 
to obtain first. This collection of books was ac- 
tually made by the Association and exhibited at 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago last year. 
The committee who made the selection passed 
upon the suggestions of about seventy-five libra- 
rians and specialists; and the list is therefore 
a careful one. The committee disclaims the 
idea that this is a model library in the sense of 
being an ideal selection; the wealth of material 
and the differences of opinion are such that no 
such selection is possible.” But they claim that 
it is ‘a good working library, representing the 
best thought of competent judges in various de- 
partments,” and that “ no board of trustees would 
make a mistake in ordering the collection as it 
stands.” The library was exhibited at Chicago in 
complete working order, showing the most ap- 
proved methods in shelving, cataloguing and issu- 
ing books; and at the close of the Exposition it 
was deposited for permanent exhibition with the 
Bureau of Education at Washington. The cata- 
logue itself does more than show a desirable list 
of books; it shows three different systems of clas- 
sification and cataloguing, and thus becomes a 
practical guide of the highest value for the libra- 
rian and for any person engaged in opening or 
organizing a new library. 

The volume of Statistics of Public Libraries, 
issued by the Bureau of Education last year, is a 
mine of information concerning the three thou- 
sand eight hundred and four public libraries in 
the country of over one thousand volumes, classi- 
fying them according to size, showing how each 
is supported, what the character of each is, and 
all else which the student needs to know. Mr. 
Harrison, in his thorough and comprehensive arti- 
cle on “The Public Library Movement in the 
United States,” in the last number of the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE, made large use of these 
Statistics, and we do not need to repeat. We 
do wish to direct attention to Dr. Harris’s own 
wise observations in his introduction to the re- 
port, upon the new and significant part which 
the public library must play in the future, and 
has already come to play, in our general educa- 
tion. 

e*s 

“ ALL persons interested in education,” says 
Dr. Harris, “will note with satisfaction the prog- 
ress of the library. Next after the school and 
the daily newspaper comes the library in educa- 
tive power. These three institutions are the 
great secular means which our people have to 
prepare themselves for their singular destiny. 
The school, for the most part, finds its function 
in teaching how to read. The newspaper and 
library furnish what to read. It is clear that one 
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of the most important interests in education is 
to be found in connecting closely the common 
school with the public library. It is common to 
call a person educated who knows the rudimen- 
tary branches—reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, grammar, etc. By these he 
is enabled to help himself to the information and 
wisdom stored up in the library. He is prepared 
to begin the work of educating himself. To be 
educated in any true sense of the word he must 
use the library and master the experience of man- 
kind. The school gives the preliminary prepara- 
tion for education, and the library gives the 
means by which the individual completes and ac- 
complishes his education. I have often pointed 
out that the American school hassome sort of jus- 
tification for its much blamed adherence to the 
text-book method of instruction. The pedagogues 
of other nations, and especially those of Germany, 
condemn our system for its worst features —the 
slavish use of the book and the frequent accept- 
ance by our teachers of parrot-like repetition of 
the text in the place of an intelligent understand- 
ing of what is set down in the book and a critical 
investigation of the subject at first hand. This is 
doubtless the weakest side of our school educa- 
tion. But it has, I repeat, this great good thing 
to counterbalance in some measure its evil. It 
has by a happy sort of instinct been guided 
toward a newer and higher method than that 
which our critics would put in its place. For 
they would substitute the oral method, and there- 
by make the schoolboy more dependent on the 
living voice of his teacher for what he gets from 
mankind. The boy-who is taught to use the 
printed page properly — how to weigh its state- 
ments and critically test them by such experi- 
ments as he can make, or compare them with 
other authorities by aid of the public library — 
is a far more shifty boy than the one who has 
merely received his instruction orally. For it is 
not usual to receive from the living teacher his 
words in a critical and questioning attitude. 
Few teachers are able to encourage in their pupils 
the spirit of inquiry and independent verification 
to the extent of letting their own teachings sub- 
mit to this treatment. There is something too 
personal in this exclusively oral method, this lec- 
turing method, and it has its weak sides, as weak 
as those it condemns in the American school. 
. . « What there is good in our American system 
points toward this preparation of the pupil for 
independent study of the book by himself. It 
points toward acquiring the ability of self-educa- 
tion by means of the library.” 
Pa 

Dr. Harris discusses in some detail the prac- 
tical methods or devices by which the school. can 
fit its pupils for the use of the library and the 
library can codperate with the school. ‘The 
regular reading lesson in the school,”’ he says, “‘ does 
not and can not occupy much time on the daily 
programme. Not many pages can be read over, 
because the pupil must be questioned and cross- 
questioned on the meaning and use of the words 
and on the power and effect of the style used and 
on the near and remote thoughts suggested. No 
pupil after a good drill on a literary piece ever 
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reads a similar piece in book or periodical with- 
out looking consciously or unconsciously for some 
of the points that have been brought out in his 
lesson. He is now of a capacity to get more 
from his reading than was before possible to him. 
His vocabulary has been increased, but not so 
much as his power to increase it. If he would 
only take home with him a book from the 
library and read a whole story written by the 
author whose literary gem he has carefully studied 
in school, he would be able to increase his higher 
vocabulary far more rapidly than he will do 
otherwise. He will, moreover, fix and assimilate 
this higher vocabulary in such a way that it will 
always remain his own. Still better, he will be- 
come a home reader and a user of the library for 
life. Let us suppose that he has read for the day 
with his class at school a charming selection from 
Walter Scott’s ‘ Lady of the Lake.’ The teacher 
has ten copies of ‘ The Lady of the Lake,’ and lets 
the ten best pupils in the class take home 
the poem for the week and read it through —a 
week is sufficient for this. The entire poem is 
the topic for an hour’s conversation on a Friday 
afternoon. The next week the second ten pupils 
take this poem to their homes; the third week an- 
other set of ten, and so on until all the class has 
read this poem, which will make a memorable 
epoch in their lives.” 

Dr. Harris urges the importance of this work in 
supplementary reading —and he indicates vari- 
ous useful lines of such reading—as a work of 
self-help on the part of the pupil, as well as the 
point that the books are taken home by the pupils 
into families where there are often but few 
books, and are there picked up and read by the 
parents and older brothers and sisters, thus ex- 
tending the influence of the school in a most im- 
portant direction. He notes, too, that the library 
is the most important link in the great move- 
ment of university extension, furnishing the chief 
material for the work. Most of our people have 
to get most of their education through reading 
after they leave school. “ Few children,” as 
Dr. Harris states, “ complete the course even of 
the primary school; only one in four who enter 
the high school completes the course.” Our 
great effort, therefore, should be directed to so 
shaping the influences of the school that the 
pupils shall be given a love of reading anda 
knowledge how to read and what to rend,—in a 
word, that they shall be fitted in the school for 
the library. ‘The library,” says Dr. Harris, 
“is the storehouse of the aggregate observations 
of all mankind on the phenomena of the universe 
— not of what the senses of one single man have 
perceived, but of what the senses of all men have 
perceived. More than this, the library holds the 
reflections of all human brains on these data of 
observation; and even more than this, the library 
holds in its works of literary art the protrayal 
of human nature as it has been lived and is 
lived by all stages of civilization and by the 
various races that people the earth. It holds 
this vast mass of observation, reflection and 
insight, not in its crude form, but winnowed 
out; each grain that the library preserves was 
taken from a mountain of chaff. Doubtless 


it holds still on its shelves much chaff; but 
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compared with the crude material of human 
experience from which it has been saved, it is all 
precious grain.” 
+ x 

Wuat Dr. Harris observes touching the library 
in relation to the public school is true of course 
in its relation to all the higher ranges of educa- 
tion. Emerson says somewhere that the best 
which the college does for the student is to put 
him in intelligent possession of the keys of the 
library. The college opens up to the young man 
a hundred vistas of truth and beauty — views into 
science, history, art, literature, politics and phi- 
losophy. But it does little more, and can do 
little more, in its general office, than direct in- 
telligent attention to these various departments of 
life and thought. It fits the young man to be an 
independent worker; and if he is to continue 
to be a student and an intellectual man, his work- 
shop and university thenceforth must be the 
library. Will not the chief professor in the fu- 
ture, Carlyle asks, be the professor of books — 
that is, teachers who shall see clearly the com- 
manding place which the book, the library, has 
come .o fill in modern life and education, and 
shall instruct the student how to use this chiefest 
tool to best advantage? In truth, every mod- 
ern professor who is abreast of the times is 
already a professor of books to an extent which 
would not have been dreamed of in the college 
or university thirty years ago. The old college 
library was a place where books were chiefly 
imprisoned or enthroned, and the good librarian 
was he who kept the jail with greatest jealousy 
and dignity. The library was a place to preserve 
books, as now it is a place to employ books. 
The college library to-day is the very centre of 
the college’s activity, its laboratory, its workshop; 
and the best and most which the professor’s 
lecture does is to send the student there to carry 
out in completeness and detail the investigation 
which the lecture has proposed and outlined. 

ae 

THE great merit and value of Dr. Harris’s 
words concerning the public library are in their 
clear and explicit recognition of the fact that 
the library has suddenly attained a new status 
as one of the definite educational institutions of 
society. Until recently it has been in this 
country almost entirely a New England institu- 
tion. A few years ago the state of Massachu- 
setts alone contained more than one half of the 
total number of free public libraries in the United 
States. ‘To-day the public library is springing up 
everywhere. In a very few years it will be as 
regular a feature in every town in the country 
as the church and the school. It is taking its 
place with church and school and the newspaper 
as one of the staple, necessary agencies of life. 
We have given special prominence to Dr. 
Harris’s words upon the library as an educa- 
tional institution not only because of their 
intrinsic worth, but also because he is in many 
respects our foremost public educator, and his 
clear and emphatic words have double signifi- 
cance. We wish to return to them for one pas- 
sage more: — 
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“T cannot forbear calling attention again and 
again,” he says, “ to the cosmopolitan significance 
of the three educational instrumentalities of our 
time. The school teaches how to read — how to 
use the printed page to get out of it all that it 
contains. The library furnishes the what to 
read; it opens the storehouse of all human 
learning. The third great educational appliance 
of our time is the periodical, and especially the 
daily newspaper. We are in our time acquiring 
a sort of new consciousness by aid of this instru- 
ment, for it is a spiritual process of manufactur- 
ing public opinion out of private observation 
and reflection. Every morning it is customary 
for the dweller in the city to take a survey of the 
entire life of the globe —a brief glance at the 
nations most remote, a fuller view of those more 
nearly related to him, and a complete survey of 
what is in his neighborhood. The correlation of 
the near and the remote, the custom of carry- 
ing in his mind the world affairs, develops a sort 
of epic consciousness vastly more educative than 
the former village gossip that prevailed in the 
tavern or in the shop. It elevates the individual 
into a higher plane of thinking, substituting the 
universal for the particular. It would seem as 
though the world, as a whole, is bound to grow 
into this newspaper civilization, and that it is 
a necessity of all newspaper civilizations to be 
democratic in their form of government. But 
it is evident that this newspaper species of 
education needs the codperation and perfecting 
influence of the library. . . . The apparatus for 
higher investigation is to be found in the biblio- 
graphic lists in various fields of human learning. 
The librarians have constructed indexes to peri- 
odical literature, subclassified under such heads 
as the several special sciences, the special de- 
partments of history, localities, biographies, etc. 
. . . The learned librarian leads the newspaper 
reader to original sources, and offers these sources 
in a compendious form for his use. Indexes 
and collections of original sources do wonders 
to deepen and make accurate the scholarship 
of a nation. ... The school, the newspaper 
and the library, working together, may be 
each helped by the other, and all may be united 
into one very potent instrumentality of education 
for the universal elevation of the people that 
is on its procession in different parts of the 
world.” 

* x 

THIs recognition of the real educative function 
of the newspaper shows true insight. The news- 
paper itself constantly fails to recognize its high 
office and to be true to it; its excesses and abuses 
are flagrant, demanding constant criticism; a 
hundred times it makes itself simply a feeder for 
“the gossip of the tavern or the shop,” pandering 
to the very pettiness and vulgarity which it is its 
true office to lead men away from. But its gen- 
eral influence goes undeniably to promote a 
larger and more intelligent view of the world and 
life and broader and humaner activities. More- 
over, it cannot be maintained, as is frequently as- 
serted, that the newspaper and the magazine usurp 
the place of the book, so that our newspaper age 
is an age where there is less reading of standard 
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and substantial literature than in the time preced- 
ing it. Many men and women undoubtedly waste 
much time in reading newspapers; but it is a 
great mistake to suppose that the same men and 
women, under the jast century conditions, would 
have spent the same time in reading Shake- 
speare and Dante. Shakespeare and Dante were 
probably never before read half so much nor half 
so carefully as to-day. People are incited to 
more substantigl reading by the newspapers and 
the magazines a hundred times as often as they 
are seduced from it by them. These are not the 
enemies or rivals of the library; they are its 
friends and allies. The wise and public-spirited 
librarian to-day is himself a most careful reader 
of the newspaper and a co-operator with it. Mr. 
Foster of the Providence Public Library reads in 
the morning paper of the assassination of Carnot 
and the political changes in France; and he 
straightway posts in his library and publishes in 
the newspapers lists of all the best books and 
magazine articles about the French republic and 
contemporary French statesmen. Mr. Greene of 
Worcester reads of the war between Japan and 
China; and he publishes lists of everything of 
value in his library about those countries, that the 
young people of Worcester and the old people of 
Worcester may be enabled to possess themselves 
of the best knowledge and form intelligent 
opinions. Mr. Poole at Chicago used to have 
groups of teachers and pupils from the public 
schools come to him every week, that he might 
instruct them about the library, its contents and 
its best uses. These are ways in which the news- 
paper, the school and the library may unite in 
the great work of educating the people. 
+** 

WE have referred to the admirable article by 
Mr. Harrison in the last number of this magazine, 
on “The Public Library Movement in the 
United States.’”” We have given prominence in 
the magazine to subjects relating to the library, 
feeling their great importance. We would refer 
the special student to the articles on “ The Public 
Libraries of Massachusetts” (October, 1891), 
“The Harvard University Library” (December, 
1893), and “A Model Village Library” (Febru- 
ary, 1890). The library described in this last 
named article is the public library at Woburn, 
Mass., the most beautiful of the many beautiful 
libraries designed by Richardson. Richardsou’s 
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work as a library architect was notable. The 
libraries which have been built in America in 
the last twenty years, in villages and cities and 
colleges, constitute altogether a noble and a 
highly original contribution to our architecture, 
The new needs have been met in many instances 
in very bold and very beautiful ways. Library 
organization has received as careful attention 
as library architecture. Librarianship is now a 
science, and library schools are springing up in 
many places in the country, sometimes as special 
departments of great scientific institutions, as in 
the case of the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. 
Most important of these library schools is that at 
Albany, under the direction of Melvil Dewey, of 
which we shall publish an account in one of our 
early numbers. 
* 

“THE opening of a free public library,” said 
James Russell Lowell, in his address at the open- 
ing of the public library in Chelsea, Mass., ten 
years ago, “is a most important event in the 
history of any town. A college training is an 
excellent thing; but, after all, the better part of 
every man’s education is that which he gives 
himself, and it is for this that a good library 
should furnish the opportunity and the means. 
I have sometimes thought that our public schools 
undertook to teach too much, and that the older 
system, which taught merely the three R’s, and 
taught them well, leaving natural selection to 
decide who should go farther, was the better. 
However this may be, all that is primarily needful 
in order to use a library is the ability to read.” 

The public library is the people’s university. 
First becoming common here on New England 
soil, it is one of New England’s best gifts to 
the nation. We trust the time is not distant 
when its privileges shall be absolutely universal. 
The history of the Boston Public Library in these 
forty years has been great and illustrious. But to 
the little country town the public library is often 
a greater boom than to the city. The city in 
many ways gets its books and touches the great 
current of intellectual life and the world’s affairs. 
The public library in the country town is the 
one place often where the young man and 
young woman feel themselves cosmopolite. It is 


society, it is friendship, it is the place and instru- 
ment of larger, fuller life; and so it is a veritable 
means of grace. 
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